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HELICOPTER CRASH — A U.S. Array Chinook, helicopter crashed Saturday, k il lin g 46 
persons, as 30,000 spectators watched at an air show in Mannheim, West Germany. Page 2. 


By Loren Jenkins 

Washington Pat Senkr 

BEIRUT — Fighting broke out 
Sunday between Moslem nriliiia- 
men and Lebanese Army soldiers 
in the no-man's land that divides 
the Moslem and Christian sectors 
of Beirut, as the final French con- 
tingent of the international peace- 
keeping force prepared to return 
home. 

The four-hour battle, the most 
severe since the international force 
came to Lebanon to oversee the 
evacuation of die Palestine Liber- 
ation Organization last month, 
caught a French army convoy fer- 
rying supplies to the port, setting 
off the explosion of one of its am- 
munition trucks and burning two 
other army vehicles. 

The French incurred no casual- 
ties and withdrew without firing, 
despite a wild outburst of machine 
gun Ere and rocket-propelled gre- 
nades. 

The battle, in the Ras cl-Nabcb 
neighborhood near the recently re- 
opened Sodeco crossing point be- 
tween the city's two sectors, imme- 
diately reinforced apprehension 
that with the premature withdraw- 
al of the international force the 
tenuous peace might collapse into 
violence. 

The worst fears, however, were 


tempered by the fact that the Leb- 
anese Army, which has been de- 
ployed in positions previously oc- 
cupied by the PLO fighters, weath- 
ered its first real test since being 
reconstituted three years ago after 
its collapse in 1976 at the height of 
the 18-month civil war between 
Christians and Moslems. 

The army’s test was not without 
bloodshed. Lebanese national tele- 
vision reported Sunday night that 
one soldier had been loliedand 13 
wounded. 

It also reported that an undeter- 
mined number of militiamen, from 
a leftist group known as the Par- 
tisans of Revolution, had been 
killed and injured. Two civilians 
were reported to have been lciUed 
by stray bullets. 

There were conflicting reports of 
how the battle began, but army 
sources and the national television 
reported that it started when a 
member of the Partisans of Revo- 
lution, which has long controlled 
the area around the Sodeco cross- 
ing, opened fire on a convoy of 
cars carrying Moslem politicians 
to the Christian town of Bildaya to 
meet with President-elect Bashir 
Gemayei whose election the 
Moslems bitterly opposed last 
month. 

According to the army source, a 


squad of national policemen, who 
have been charged with re-estab- 
lishing government authority in 
West Beirut, arrested the man who 
fired on the convoy, but were 
forced to free him when surround- 


After the invasion of Lebanon, Is* 
reefi-Eteyptian trade ties remain 
statfeP»8e2. 

Mubarak says Reagan should go 
ahead with Ms Mideast peace pro- 


ed by other members of the leftist 
group. 

The army was called in, setting 
off the battle that raged for four 
hours before petering out at night- 
fall. Scattered shots continued af- 
ter dark. The army moved into the 
area with armored personnel carri- 
ers and trucks mounted with heavy 
machin e guns. Rocket-propelled 
grenades fired, into militia posi- 
tions in an apartment set the build- 
ing afire. 

Prime Minister Shafiq al-Waz- 
7an, who has been instr ume ntal in 
negotiating with Beirut’s Moslem 
leaders to convince them to allow 
the police to assume control of the 
city, went on television Sunday 
night to urge everyone to back the 
army. 


“Any attack on the army is 
unacceptable,” said Mr. Wazzan. a 
Moslem. “The army that is totally 
supported by all Lebanese and all 
Factions must be supported fully in 
order to succeed in its mission at a 
time when the country is at the 
brink of new hope and release.” 

The fight in Beirut almost 
eclipsed continuing tension along 
tbe cease-fire lines between Israel 
and Syria in the mountains east of 
Beirut, along the Beirut-Damascus 
highway. 

For the third time in a week Is- 
raeli jets attacked Syrian SAM-9 
anti-aircraft positions near the 
town of Dahr al-Baidar. six miles 
(nine kilometers) beyond Israel’s 
positions around the village of 
Bhamdoun. A unit of the PLO last 
week captured eight Israeli soldiers 
at Bhamdoun. 

Israeli military spokesmen re- 
ported in Jerusalem that the air 
raid Sunday knocked out another 
four-missile SAM battery, bringing 
to six the number destroyed in the 
past week. 

The attack came as the Israeli 
cabinet issued a new warning to 
Syria Lhat it would not tolerate' 
continuing cease-fire violations in 
Lebanon. The remarks had been 
prompted by the capture of tbe 


eight soldiers as well as the am- 
bush Friday of an Israeli Army 
jeep in the area in which three Is- 
raeli soldiers were killed and one 
was wounded. 


An Israeli cabinet spokesman, 
Dan Meridor, warned Syria after 
the cabinet meeting that Israel 
would nrither accept continuing 
cease-fire violations nor put up 
with a long war of attrition in Leb- 
anon against the Syrian and PLO 
units that occupy Lebanon’s Bekaa 
Valley. Syria & reported to have 
about 25.000 soldiers in the area 
and the PLO as many as 10.000. 

The 2.100-man international 
peacekeeping force for Beirut was 
made up of U.S. Marines, French 
Foreign Legionnaires and para- 
troopers and Italian sharpshooters. 
Their mission was to guarantee the 
safe evacuation of tne PLO from 
Beirut as well as to help the Leba- 
nese Army establish government 
authority in West Beirut 

The force was originally to stay 
for 30 days at the request of the 
Lebanese government. But with 
the PLO evacuated, the United 
States, worried about the exposure 
of its marines in Beirut, last week 
withdrew its 800-man force after 
only 16 days. The Italians followed 
a day later. 


Him Dropped From Politburo 


By Christopher S. Wren 

. New York Timer Sinter 

BEUING — Mao’s chosen sue- 
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from the Chinese lea de rshi p — 
day while odder party veterans 
r hung onto their sinecures. 

Mr. Hua’s name was conroicu- 
ouriy mksrnft from the new rolit- 
buro and ns inner circle, die 
Standing Committee, whose mem- 
bers were elected Sunday by the 
first plenary session of a new Cen- 
' tral Committee. 

The omission means the oondu- 
5km of a declining pedi deal career 
by the man who followed Mao as 

prime minister and party chairman 
only to lose both jobs m a power 
struggle with Deng Xiaapinfr who 
remains China's'dannnant leader. 

Mr. Hua, 61, is kit only with a 
token seat on ^ the new Central 
Cnymypr»^ ( whose 1 composition 
was ann ounced before tne 12th 
party epngie»«ndedStinrday^ 

• Rest Unchanged 

The rest of the Standing Cam- 
nwtree remained unchanged, con- 
Ltnxy to expectations of some Chi- 
nese as well as foreign diplomats 
; dial Ye Jianying, 85, and h» dder- 
ly colleagues would be encouraged 
toretuie. 

■ : Mr. Deng’s aroarent inability to 
jet Mr. Yc and other PoKiburo 
members sudi as Nie Ro ngrfi e n , 
83, and Xu Xiangqi an, 80 ; to stq> 
down was seen by same diplomats 
as^vidence that he had. failed to 


push through a planned rejuvena- 
tion of the party’s leadership. 

But another theory is that Mr. 
Deng, after failing to budge the 
elders, took a tack that could 
prove as successful. He packed a 
half dozen of his s u ppo r ters onto 
tin; new PoBiburo, which was ex- 
panded from 22 to 25 members. 

There have been rumors that 
Mr. Deng also planned to diminish 
the Pohtburo's power by transfer- 
ring much of its authority to the 
secretariat, which Handles the par- 
ty’s daBy business. 

Hu Yaobang. 67, one of Mr. 
Deng’s proteges, was named party 
general secretary, as expected His 
other title, party chairman, which 
he took from Air. Hua, was abol- 
ished .fay the congress because it 
had become too identified with the 
Mao personality cult. The posts of 
deputy chairman, which Mr. Deng 
and Mr. Hua hdd, were also elimi- 
nated 

Mr. Hb and Prime Minister 
Zhao Ziyang, wbo jointly presided 
over Sunday’s meeting, are now 
expected to emoy a freer hand in 
carrying out Mr. Deng’s pragmatic 
policies, with Mr. Zhao handling 
the economic side and Mr. Hu the 
ideological and political 

Mr. Deng was rc-dectcd Sunday 
to the chairmanship of the party's 
military commission, winch gave 
him control over the aimed forces. 
He was also expected to become 
c h ai rman of a new central advisory 
commission, from which he can 


continue his influence over the 




r. Deng was joined on the ad- 
visory commission by only two 
previous members of tbe Politbu- 
ro. Defense Minister Geog Biao, 
73, and another military man, Xu 
Shiyou. 76. 

The advisory commission was 
created at the congress to provide 
honorable semi-retirement for eld- 
erly ranking party officials. There 
had been speculation that Li Xian- 
nian and Chen Yun, both 77, as 
well as Mr. Ye might step down 
from tbe Standing Committee. 

But with Mr. Hua out, Mr. 
Deng and his disciples, Mr. Zhao 
and Mr. Hu, should be able to car- 


ry any crucial vote in the Standing 
Committee. Mr. 


Chen, who will 
probably continue to head the par- 
ty’s watchdog discipline inspection 
commission, is considered sympa- 
thetic to their policies. 

The new Pcuitburo members in- 
dude Deputy Prime Minister Wan 
Li; the armed forces chief of staff. 
Yang Dezhi; Hu Qiaomu, an acad- 
emician who is Mr. Deng's ideolo- 
gist; Uao Chengzhi, who handles 
relations with overseas Chinese; Xi 
Zhongxun and Yang Shangkun, 
who hold leading posts in the nom- 
inal parliament; and Song Ren- 
qiong, who has beaded the party’s 
organizational department. 

Mr. Hua, Mr. Geng and Mr. Xu 
lost their Pobtboro seats, though 
the latter two have posts on the ad- 
visory commission. Feng Chong, a 



Fez Is Victory for Arab Moderates 


Reagan Plan* Lebanon Invasion Help Create New Unity 


Hua Guofeng 


Hu Yaobang 


former party secretary and mayor 
of Shanghai, was also removed. 

Mr. Hua, a former minister of 
public security, had been accused 
of perpetuating leftist errors, 
though he was instrumental in hav- 
ing Mao’s widow, Jiang Qing, and 
other radicals of the so-called 
Gang of Four arrested. He was 
also charged with trying to create 
his own personality cult. 

His authority was undercut in 
December 1978, when Mr. Drag 
had marshaled enough support to 
challenge him. He was forced to 


yield the post of prune minister to 
Mr. Zhao in September 1980 and 
his job as party chairman to Mr. 
Hu in June 1981. 

The seven new members of the 
Politburo average more than 70 
years in age, roughly the same as 
the previous Politburo. By compar- 
ison, the new 210-member Central 
Committee has only 16 members 
over 70, according to the congress 
spokesman. Zhu Muzhi. The new 
members of the secretariat also ap- 
pear younger, as well as better edu- 
cated 


By Henry Tanner 

.Vrw York Tana Senior 

AMMAN. Jordan — The 
moderates of the Arab world the 
kings of Saudi Arabia, Jordan and 
Morocco and, in absentia, the 
president of Egypt, won a major 
victory last week m Fez, Morocco, 
when Arab leaders issued a decla- 
ration that for the first time im- 
plicitly acknowledged Israel’s right 
to exist and came out unanimously 
for settling the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict through negotiation. 

Even Syria, the leading hard- 
liner, underwrote the document, as 
did Algeria and South Yemen, 
which had previously accepted the 
Syrian view that Arabs must not 
bargain with Israel until they 
achieved military parity and com- 
mensurate power. Yasser Arafat, 
leader of the Palestine liberation 
Organization, was another key par- 
ticipant. 


makers had hoped that one or two 
Arab leaders, most likely King 
Hussein of Jordan, would step for- 
ward, as President Anwar Sadat of 
Egypt had done, to join negotia- 
tions with the United States and 
Israel in the Camp David frame- 
work. 


This was not in the cards, how- 
ever. Arab diplomats said they 
wanted “quiet diplomacy,” with 
tbe Fez plan and {resident Ronald 
Reagan's recent proposal serving 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


The Fez meeting also broke new 
ground by prescribing a procedure 
for discussions. Tbe leaders said 
they will appoint a committee that 
will gather information on behalf 
of the Arab world and make con- 
tacts , specifically with the United 
States and the other permanent 
members of the United Nations 
Security Council, the Soviet Un- 
ion, France, Britain and China. 

The Arabs' approach may not 
please Washington. U-S. policy- 


Bankers Say Global Loan Apparatus Is Seriously Strained 


INSIDE 


By Carl Gewirtz 

hatrntxionai Herald Tribtate 
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’ PARIS — The Euromarket's tril- 
vfijflrdoBar market, in 

■ which banks around the globe of- 
fer their temporary excesses of 
casb far^ ether ranks to borrow, is 
dotting the most serious signs of 
strain Slice the liquidity cnsis of 
: 1974, bankers report. 

. The danger is that the strain 
could affect the syndicated loan 
market, whose banks divide the 
credix^ and financial risks in snp- 
pjymg the foreign exchange needs 
of countries from Argentina to 
Zaire. The fear is that such, lending 
could dbme'td a halt; further com- 
pficafing the ability of major bor- 
•'rowers to pay their foreign bills 
and t hreatening the collective de- 
fadtof nations. 

“If yixi had tiie same conditions 
in the U.S. money market today as 
yea had' tight weeks ago, with all 


the other things that are going on 
today, this Timer bank] market 
would be in rare trouble,” said a 
senior U.S. bank executive who 
asked that be not be identified. 

“If you look at the U.S. econo- 
my and ask what has changed so 
drastically that the [US. interest] 
rates should by themselves have 
come down so low, I don’t find 
anything,” he said, echoing a wide- 
ly held view that the Federal Re- 
serve’s recent easing of interest 
rates is a measure of its concern 
for the well-being of the interna- 
tional financial system. 

Bankers insisted that tbe current 
situation is by no means as serious, 
yet, as in 1974, when the collapse 
of Banklnms Herstan, a relatively 
swiaH West German bank, almost 
arabyriaxed the interbank market 
when banks withdrew offering 
funds or sharply cut the amount of 
deposits they wane willing to ex- 
tend to the hundreds of small insti- 


tutions that comprise the market 
Coordinated central bank action at 
that time saved the market from 
oollapse. 

Activity in the syndicated loan 
market plummeted in August amid 
growing worries about the ability 
of major borrowers to repay their 
loans. Total new credits syndicated 
this year — about S61 billion — 
may fail to reach the $70-biUion 
volume of 1978, a shadow of last 
year’s $ 133-billion volume. 

A S500-mllion loan for two 
Venezuelan sate electricity com- 

E " ss is in deep trouble. The eight 
managers who underwrote the 
dghttyear deal have found only 
one Kuwaiti bank willing to join as 
a co-lead manager, and managers 
privately admit chances of syndi- 
cating the loan are nil. Interest is 
set at one point over the London 
interbank offered rate or % point 
over the prime rate. 

The only other loan of size — 


$200 milljon — is for Pacific Light- 
ing, which is offering to pay % 
point over Libor for the first two 
years and half a point over for the 
final three years. 


The most evident sign of the 
current stress in the interbank 
market is what bankers call tiering. 
This means that some banks or 
groups of banks have to pay more 
than others to attract deposits, en- 
dangering the already thin profits 
of many banks operating m the 
Euromarket. 


Tiering reflects a concern about 
the well-being of specific banks 
and is also a sign that some hanks 
have reached their internally set 
limits on how much they are win- 
ing to lend to banks m certain 
countries. There is a country limit 
problem that's developing — Can- 
ada may be one **amp l* and we 
get the feeling that some lenders 
rvra have a country limit on 


France,” a continental banker re- 
ported. 

Liquidity, while currently am- 
ple, is also a concern. 

Tens of billions of dollars that 
should be flowing into the market 
are not — the result of the 90-day 
moratorium on payments declared 
by Mexico, the most heavily in- 
debted borrower in the market, 
and the temporary suspension of 
interest and principal payments by 
Poland, Romania, Costa Rica and 
Cuba as they seek to reschedule 
their debt burdens. In addition, 
more than half a billion dollars of 
loans may have been lost in the 
collapse of Banco Ambrosiano's 
non-Italian subsidiaries. 

Also, the tens of billions of dol- 
lars of deposits that Eurob anks 
had been receiving from OPEC 
countries have also evaporated 
alone with the once- huge OPEC 
surplus. Since mid- 1981, OPEC 

(Continued on Page 17, GoL 1) 


■ Friday’s veto defeat could 
mean that President Ronald 
Reagan will have to choose his 
i fights with care. Page 3. 


■ Party insiders predict that 
it may be weeks before Hans- 
Dietnch Grascher decides be- 
tween taking his Free Demo- 
crats out or West Germany’s 
ruling coalition or continuing 
to support Oumcellor Helmut 
Schmidt. Page 4. 


■ A scientist has found frag- 
ments of herpes virus in toe 
tumors of cervical cancer pa- 
tients, adding to evidence that 
such infections may play a 
role in the development of 
cancer. 


■ A report on Japan as it 
nears the parliamentary elec- 
tions in November appears in 
a special supplement. Page 5S. 


as the basis for the discussions. 
Given the gap between the Arabs 
and Americans and tbe even wider 
division between Arabs and Is- 
raelis, the period of exploration is 
likely to last a long time. 

Mr. Arafat reportedly will be on 
a seven-member negotiating com- 
mittee but the PLO leader is ex- 
pected to go only where he is wel- 
come, King Hassan II of Morocco 
said after the Fez meeting 

As seen in Amman. King 
Hussein has been thrust into a piv- 
otal role. Jordan is expected to be 
represented on the committee that 
wul conduct the talks. Others may 
indude representatives from Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Morocco, Tunisia, 
along with Cfaedli Klibi, the Arab 
League's secretary-general. 

Jordanian officials have made 
dear that they will consider it a 
point of honor to state the Pales- 
tinian case forcefully and that they 
are discussing talks through “par- 
allel negotiating teams." 

No Hussein Mandate 


minimum demand for acceptance 
of the principle of self-determina- 
tion. If that principle is not accept- 
ed by the United States, tbe nego- 
tiations are apt to collapse. 

Arab intellectuals and officials 
generally raise two questions about 
Mr. Reagan's proposals. When the 
president said he did “not sup- 
port” the creation of an independ- 
ent Palestinian state, they ask, did 
he leave the possibility open that 
such a state might be established 
later, even over U.S. objections? 
And, the wonder, will the United 
States prevent Israel from building 
more settlements in the West 
Bank? As the Arabs see it, that is 
the crucial test of Israeli inten- 
tions. 


The Fez declaration reiterated 
that the PLO is the sole represent- 
ative of the Palestinian people; 
King Hussein received no mandate 
to negotiate Tor them. For many 
Jordanians, that outcome is just 
about right. The king emerged 
with a leading role, but he is stay- 
ing within the overall Arab frame- 
work and is not made vulnerable 
by a personal mandate that could 
gosour. 

Time may be short. Palestinian 
sources have said privately lhat be- 
fore leaving Beirut the PLO lead- 
ers agreed to refrain from violent 
action in Arab countries for six 
months but not longer unless they 
see signs that their demands for a 
homeland were being heeded. 


New Situation 

The sudden display of Arab uni- 
ty resulted partly irons :hs new sit- 
uation: created by Mr. Reagan* 
proposals, which broke with tf 
former pattern of U.S. diplomac 
There was a growing realizatid* 
among the Arabs that only the 
United States can bring peace. The 
moderate Arab leaders therefore 
concluded that it was up to them 
to give the administration some- 
thing with which to work. 

Even the hard-liners were ame- 
nable because Syria also wants 
U.S. help in mediating Syrian-Is- 
raeli disengagement in Lebanon. 

Arab regimes were also stirred 
to act by their feelings of helpless- 
ness in the Lebanon war and the 
fear that their own populations, lo- 
cal as well as Palestinian refugees 
and immigrants, would turn 
against them. 

Finally, Arab officials and intel- 
lectuals say they now fed an un- 
precedented sense of urgency. 
Their regimes have never Before 
felt so acutely that Israd posed a 
threat to their security, and not 
only to the Palestinians and the 
countries adjacent to Israel. 

As long as Israel was content to 
“colonize" the West Bank, south- 
ern^ Lebanon and the Sinai, the sit- 
uation seemed remote for many 
Arab leaders. But now Israel is 
sera as “an imperialist regional 
power” that reaches far into Arab 
territory, said Sayed Yassin, an 
Egyptian writer. 


Arab analysts suggest that there 
is plenty of time, probably years, 
to reach a full-fledged settlement 
but very little time to establish an 
understanding on the Palestinians' 


■ China Praises Summit Talks 
The People's Daily, the Chinese 
Communist Party newspaper, 
praised the Arab leaders who met 
in Fez. saying Sunday that their 
peace proposal was a Tbrceful, pos- 
itive alternative to the U.S. initia- 
tive. The Associated Press reported 
from Beijing 
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U.S. Anns-Control Fight Pits Director and Senator 


By Murrey Mardcr 

Washington Pal Service 

WASHINGTON — A seething dispute over 
anns-control policy has grown up within the 
Reagan administration and between the ad- 
ministration and hard-liners in Congress. One 
question has become whether Eugene V. Ros- 
tov will continue as director of the UJS. Anns 
Control and Disarmament Agency. 

The immediate issue is Senate confirmation 
of two acting Rostow aides, whose nomina- 
tions have been bdd up for six months by Sen- 
ator Jesse Brims, Republican of North Caroli- 
xxa, and others. Among other things, it is no 
longer dear how mum political capital the 
Wmte House is wining to expend in behalf of 
the nominees, whom Mr. Rostow has stoutly 


the two nommatkms are only pawns in a 
broader battle over how tbe United Slates 
should proceed in the two sets of nuclear arms- 
control talks under way with the Soviet Union 
in Geneva, 

Critical Memo 


The leader in the conservative opposition is 
Mr; Helms, who has used confirmation fights 
in the post to win policy changes. But within 
the administration, the presidential adviser on 
. wnrip nfll security affairs, William P. Clark, has 
also became involved. 

Late last month Mr. Clark reportedly wrote 
a memo to Secretary of State George P, Shultz. 
Some sources say it was critical of Mr. Rostow 
and PauI.NiUC-.raie.nf the HS. nroorintnr« m 


The memo is said to have complained that 
Mr. Rostow and Mr. Nitze exceeded their in- 
structions in dealing with the Soviet Union, 
which supporters of both men vehemently 
dray. 

Members of the anti-Rnsiow forces do not 
speak with one voice. But Mr. Helms says the 
Russians have repeatedly violated arms-control 
agreements In tne past, and he wants tbe ad- 
ministration to stress that point. Their great 
fear, they say, is an accord with the Russians 
that lacks adequate provision for "verifica- 
tion." 

On the opposite side, 'Mi. Rostovs support- 
ers in the administration say the “thunder off- 
stage" is really an attack on the president him- 
self and any possibility of realistic arms control 
with the Soviet Union, 

Mr. Rostow spoke in Los Angeles last week 
about the two sets of nuclear negotiations in 
Geneva, one conducted by Mr. Nitze and the 
other by Edward L. Rowny. In these negotia- 
tions, Mr. Rostow stressed, “the United States 
has made it dear that verification measures ca- 
pable of assuring compliance are indispensa- 

In this case the dispute began at the outset 
of the administration over foe personnel and 
policy Of the arms-control agency. The agency 
is anything but a haven for doves; its most 
senior officials were all leaders in the attack on 
the SALT-2 arms pact, negotiated in 1979 by 
the Carter administration. 

Mr. Rostow, a conservative Democrat, has 

tkiaumI in K. imi.iIw.vwm* nf . r«iem nrinri 


vote on the two aides. However, a spokesman 
said last week that Mr. Rostow “has no inten- 
tion of resigning.” 

At stake are the jobs of Robert Grey and 
Norman TerrdL Mr. Grey, who is acting as 
deputy director, is one of Mr. Rostov’s closest 
friends and was his executive assistant when he 
was undersecrciaiy of state in the Johnson ad- 
ministration. Mr. Terrell is the acting assistant 
director of the agency’s bureau of nuclear and 
weapons controL 


Longtime professionals in government ser- 
vice, the 


two men have been assailed neverthe- 
less as “Carter holdovers,” out of tune ideolog- 
ically with the 2980 Republican platform 
charge that a cover-up of Soviet violations of 
arms control began under the Nixon adminis- 
tration and continued through the Ford and 
Carter administrations. 

The conservatives* main mark against Mr. 
Grey is that his Foreign Service experience was 
interrupted from 1969 to 1971, when he served 
as adminis trative assistant to Senator Alan 
Cranston, Democrat of California. Mr. Terrell, 
also a former member of the Foreign Service, 
has been under a more personalized attack and 
is the more vulnerable of the two politically. 

At a July meeting in the office of the Senate 
Republican leader, Howard H. Baker Jr. of 
Tennessee; sources on both sides agree; Mr. 
Helms and fdlow critics offered to confirm 
Mr. Grey if the administration would find Mr. 
Terrell another job elsewhere. Mr. Rostow in- 
stead strongly defended both subordinates. 

. Ammahmic coir thmi how oKruit 50 


The administration could override those votes 
if it were prepared to pay the price. The threat, 
as usual m such casesjs a filibuster against 
confirmation. But is iMs instance, the threat 
exceeds normal dimensions. 

Mr. Helms, for example, told Mr. Rostow m 
a letter on July 29 after negotiations broke 
down: 

“If these nominations are brought to the 
floor, I fear that it will trigger a Iragthy and 
divisive debate on the nature of aims control, 
the history of SALT-1 and SALT-2, the verifia- 
bility of those agreements, their legal standing, 
the Soviet record on violations and the basic 
assumptions of START." START is the acro- 
nym used to describe President Ronald 
Reagan’s proposals for arms reductions. 

Mr. Helms said that such a debate could 
show the Soviet Union that “there is little una- 
nimity in the United States cm START, and 
that any treaty so negotiated might meet the 
fate of SALT-2," which has not bran ratified. 

The central issue now is what position the 
White House will take. The president did ask 
Mr. Baker in June to act on the Grey and Ter- 
rell appointments, sources in the Rostow camp 
and um Senate leadership agree, although op- 
ponents of the two men have denied that 

Nevertheless, according to several White 
House officials, the administration is not pre- 
pared to spend further political capital cm this 
issue. The president in recent days has bora 
clearly seeking to repair strained relations with 
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Lebanon 


•Egyptian Trade 


New York Tunes Sendee 
JERUSALEM — Israel’s inva- 
sion of Lebanon has quailed the 
development of tourist, trade and 
communications link? between Is-' 
rael and Egypt, according to offi- 
cials here. 

In interviews they expressed 
concern that a freeze placed by 
Egypt on such ties in June had not 
shown signs of thawing despite the 
end of the fighting in Lebanon. 

“At this moment the Egyptians 
are not exactly in the mood for 


in ted 


contacts," a Foreign Ministry offi- 
cial said. But he noted that despii 


respite 

fewer official meetings and the 
postponement of discussions -on 
the technical details of a tourist 
agreement signed by the two coun- 
tries nearly a year agp, “no busi- 
ness contracts or agreements were 
broken." 

Education Minister Zevulun 
Hammer was scheduled to visit 
Cairo on June 14 but the visit was 


postponed, the official 

ouL And a delegation of 

youths who were supposed to visit 
In August in a program that began 
in January did not arrive, accord- 
ing to Oded Cohen, who is head of 
the ministry's Youth and Sports 
Division. He said the trip had been 
postponed 

Foreign Ministry sources said 
that Egypt had been stalling over 
talks concerning 15 disputed de- 
marcation points along the newly 
emplaced border dividing Sinai 
from Israel. They said no new talks 
had been scheduled- There has 
been disagreement over the precise 
location of the demarcation points 
since Israel withdrew from the 
Sinai in ApriL 


Although some talks have been 


to Port Said — no contractual obli- 
gaiinns were breached or canceled, 
officials added 

A spokesman for Sold Bondi, 
one of the country’s largest con- 
struction companies, said there 
had been no changes in the volume 
erf business done with Egypt. Yet 
the director for overseas projects. 
Ehud Shiloh, was evidently un- 
comfortable discussing the matter 
and would give no further d etai ls 
on the extent of the company's 
business with Egypt 

The director erf a prosperous 
kibbutz industry in the north near 
Haifa that produces and assembles 
irrigation systems said the compa- 
ny had sold about $500,000 worth 
of equipment to Egypt in the last 
six months. 


stalled and some projects already 
rindple 


agreed to in principle have not 
been begun — such as a fenry^o o 


“Everything continued like be- 
fore,” during the war in Lebanon, 
he said, asking not to be identified. 
Then, changing to more sorubex 


tones, he added, “but there were 
no developments." 

Contrary to earlier reports quot- 
ing officials from E§ypt, no orders 

were canceled, he stud. 

Apprehensions here about the 
future of Israel’s fledgling trade 
with Egypt were worsened by the 
differences over President Ronald 
Reagan's proposals for the future 
of the West Bank and Gaza. High- 
ranking Israeli officials said they 
expected that the current ebb in 
the process of normalizing rela- 
tions with Egypt would continue in 
light of the sharp differences be- 
tween the two countries over the 
American proposals, which Mr. 
Reagan announced Sept. 1. Israel 
has rejected the Reagan plan as a 
tiueat to its security. 

Tensions rose late last month 
when Prime Minister Menachem 
Begin declared that he would try 
to resume the long-stalled talks on 
autonomy for the Arab inhabitants 


of the West Bank and Gaza. Egyp- 
tian officials said they would no] 
return to the talks until Israd had 
withdrawn its troops from Leba- 
non. 

Despite the uncertainty, Israelis 
were quick to observe that the in- 
year-old peace treaty bad with- 
stood what they called the test ot 
the war in Lebanon. 


ship 


“My feeling is that the relation- 
lip that Egypt maintained with us 


during the campaign is even to a 
certain extent surprising, re; 
marked Zvi Nevo, the directorof 
tourist relations with Egypt me 
fact is that they have an ambassa- 
dor here and we have one sitting 
there." 

Mr. Nevo, describing what he 
said was a positive change, said 
there were indications that Egypt 
had recently considered altering 
border-control regulations to en- 
courage tourism to Sinai. 



Crash Kills 


Helicopter 
46 in West Germany 
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The Michigan being commissioiied in Groton, Connecticut 


Tho Asodatod Pres 


Deterrence Is Theme at Trident Ceremony 


By George C Wilson 

Washington Post Service 

GROTON, Conn. — The second 
of the nation’s new Trident missile 
submarines, the Michigan, has for- 
mally joined the fleet Saturday in a 
commissioning ceremony that 
dramatized the choices President 
confronts as he tries to 
lernize the nuclear arsenal. 
Admiral KJL McKee sounded 
the day’s theme Saturday from the 


He said that submarines with 
nuclear-tipped missiles — the 
Michigan carries 24 — help make 
nuclear war look suicidal to the 
Soviet Union. 


speakers’ platform on the 560-foot- 
(168-meter-) " 


Some weapons experts, who 
contend that the time has come to 
put U.S. nuclear firepower ont to 
sea, have forecast that no political- 
ly acceptable way will be found to 
make a new land-based missile in- 
vulnerable. 


hetugan, 

he said: “Deterrence works and we 
are at peace.” 

Admiral McKee, who replaced 
retired Admiral Hyman G. Kicko- 
ver as head of the Navy’s nuclear 


The D-5 missile now under de- 
velopment for the Trident is ad- 
vertised as bong just as destructive 
as the proposed land-based MX 
system and less vulnerable to at- 
tack. 


On Saturday, about 300 demon- 
strators outside the gates here of 
the Electric Boat Co., which is 
building the fleet of Tridents, pro- 
tested construction of the new sub- 
marine. The protesters believe the 
United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion already have deployed too 
many nuclear weapons. 

The police reported that 1 1 pro- 
testers were arrested. 

Saturday’s demonstration also 
hi g hli gh ted one problem with Pres- 


ident Ronald Reagan’s jplans to de- 


new missile s on land in the 
nlted States and in Western Eu- 


fi3! 


rope — public protests. It was pub- 
itests that 


prompted Mr. 
ir an alternative 


propulsion program, declared that 
the $1.5-bfllion 


submarine is “es- 
sentially invulnerable.' 


But, like the MX proposal, the 
Trident program has drawn pro- 
tests. 


lie protests 
Reagan to look for 
to President Jimmy Carter’s plan 
to deploy MX misales in Nevada 
and Utah. 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

MANNHEIM, West Germany 
— A U5. Army helicopter crashed 
onto a highway and exploded Sat- 
urday during an international air 
show, killing all 46 persons aboard 
as thousands of spectators 
watched, officials said. . 

The victims were 38 civilian sky- 
divers from Britain, France and 
West Germany, and eight Amen- 
cans. Army headquarters in 
Heidelberg said the Americans 
were an army officer from Heidel- 
berg who was also a sports para- 
chutist, two cameramen from the 
Armed Forces Network and five 
crew members from Coleman Bar- 
racks, north of Mannheim- One of 
the crew members was off duty. 

Mannheim police said four of 
the sky divers were women. Police 
said they bad recovered all 46 bod- 
ies Sunday. 

Doris Scott, a U.S. Army 
okeswoman, said experts from 
ort Rucker in Alabama would fly 
to Mannheim to investigate the 
crash. West German officials said 
the federal aviation office in 
Brunswick was also investigating. 
It was the worst helicopter crash 
recorded in West Germany. 

There was no official report on 
tiie cause of the crash, but Mayor 
Wilhelm Varnholt of Mannheim 
said a bolt under a rotor blade ap- 
parently came loose. “The trans- 
mission was ripped apart," he said. 

10,000 Spectators 
About 10.000 people who had 
gathered at the Mannheim Neu- 
os thorn airfield for the show 
watched as the CH-47 Chinook 
helicopter plunged 1,200 feet (364 
meters) to the nearby Mannhedtn- 
Hridelbexg highway. 

Two cars were hit by debris but 
the motorists were not injured, po- 
lice said. They said traffic was un- 
usually light at the time. The high- 
way was immediately closed and 


& 


Poland Reports First Output Rise in 2 Years 


The Associated Press 

WARSAW — Poland has report- 
ed a 1 percent rise in total industri- 
al production during August, the 
first such increase since the July 
1980 strikes that led to the forma- 
tion of the Solidarity independent 
trade union. 

Citing government statistics, Po- 
land’s state media on Saturday at- 
tributed the increase to economic 
reforms ordered after martial law 



»pper: 

The reported increase adds 
aedence to official claims that fac- 
ades worked "normally" during 
Vugust despite street protests 
ailed by underground leaders of 
iohdarity, which has been sus- 
Icd since martial law began 
13. 


In a statement circulated here 
r riday, the union leaders con- 
sumed police violence during na- 
ionwide protests on Aug. 31 and 
ppealed for talks with Lech Wale- 
a, tire interned union leader, to 
irevent new violence. 

The production ino~ease was 
tailed by Zycie Warszawy, a War- 
aw daily newspaper, as a possible 
light at the ena of the tunneL" 
Tybuna Ludo, the Communist 


Party daily, called it a “a basis for 
hope.” 

“The strength of the causes of 
decline are weakening." Tiybuna 
Ludusaid. 

Poland, which experienced ex- 
tensive growth in the mid-1970s, 
has experienced a steady decline in 
the value of its production since 
1980. Officials blamed it on Soli- 
darity and workers strikes. 

Many independent economic 
observers, however, say that Po- 
land’s shortage of hard currency 
and 526-billion foreign debt cou- 
pled with mismanagement and 
faulty organization are as much to 
blame for the decline. 

Trybuna Ludu attributed the 
August rise to a large increase in 
the output of mines and to “better 
management in some plants." Po- 
land depends heavily on exports of 
coal ana copper to get hard cur- 
rency to pay its foreign debts. 

Although figures tor individual 
months were not published or 
available Saturday, Polish officials 
have said that production began to 


statistical error" warned Pedes, 
however, that they would probably 
not notice the increase in the 
marketplace. 


■ Union Members Accused 
Ideologja i Polityka, a Commu- 
nist Party journal, charged Sunday 
that some interned Solidarity lead- 
ers are maintaining contacts with 
U.S. intelligence and other West- 
ern spy agencies. United Press In- 
ternational repented from Warsaw, 
nrhly jour 


The monthly journal said Soli- 


darity leaders had met American 
1 Britir 


a militant union leader of the Ka- 
towice industrial center now in- 
terned, conducted talks in the U.S. 
Embassy in Rome with someone 
identified only as A. Freeman 
from “American int e llig e nce." 

Jan Strzelecki and Tadeusz 
Walendowski also were accused of 
contacts with Western intelligence. 

The paper made no reference to 
a possible trial, but Polish law pro- 
vides penalties ranging from five 
years in jail to death for giving in- 
formation to foreign intelligence. 


U.S. OffidalSays 
Pipeline Sanctions 
Need More Time 


The Associated Pros 

WASHINGTON — William E. 
Brock, the UJS. trade representa- 
tive, said Sunday that President 
Ronald Reagan's sanctions against 
the Soviet Union’s natural gas 
pipeline have had no effect on the 
crackdown in Poland but that the 
actions still need “time to work." 


drop in July 1980. when workers 
laid down their 


tools to protest an 
increase in the price of meat. 

The Communist daily, acknowl- 
edging that a 1 -percent increase 
was “in the marg ins of possible 


and British intelligence agents in 
Rome, London and Washington. 

It also said that millions of dol- 
lars had been given to Solidarity 
by American and West German 
unions. On one occasion, it said 
the AFL-CIO gave $120,000 to 
Mr. Walesa while he was in 
France. 

Hie charges, accompanied by 
another alle ging the misuse of un- 
ion funds, appeared to part of a 
propaganda offensive aimed at dis- 
crediting the union. 

“The Solidarity activists met 
with the employees of the NATO 
countries' special services during 
their business trips abroad," the 
journal said. It specifically named 
three Solidarity leaders. 

It said Andrzej Rozplochowski, 


■ Envoy Seeks Asyhan 

The Japanese Ft 
said Saturday that a Polish Embas- 
sy official and his wife have left 
Japan for political asylum in 
France. UPI reported from Tokyo. 

A ministry spokesman said 
Jozef Grochowski, the Polish Em- 
bassy's assistant commercial at- 
tache, and his wife, Anna, left To- 
kyo late Friday. 

“We want to defect to protest 
my motherland’s military-police 
state policy," Mr. Grochowski told 
reporters in a Tokyo hotel before 
Ins departure. 

Sources said Mr. Grochowski 
arrived in Japan two years ago to 
work as a commerce expert at the 
embassy and that be bad been or- 
dered to return to Poland. 


Mr. Brock, interviewed cm UJL 
television, defended the sanctions 
against European companies that 
helped in the construction of the 
Soviet Union’s Siberian gas pipe- 
line to Western Europe. 


Commerce Secretary Malcolm 
Baldrige said last week that the 
United States will continue to bar 
exports of ofl and gas equipment 
to the Soviet Union by American 
companies, their subsidiaries and 
licensees as long as the administra- 
tion detects “Soviet complicity" in 
the Polish clampdown. 


Mr. Brock said that despite criti- 
cism of the sanctions by Britain, 
France and Italy, the dispute ulti- 


mately will bring the allies tpgeth- 
ld s’ 


er and show “the need for common 
action" in the face erf Soviet op- 
pression. 



FINAL PREPARATION — An Italian 
Saturday from the port of Beirut The 530-man 
arrived Aug. 25 to helpoversee ' 


Egypt Urges 
U. S. to Press 


the mayor canceled the rest of the 
air show, which had been orga- 
nized to celebrate Mannheim’s 
375th anniversary. 

A witness said a blade apparent- 
ly snapped off the back rotor min- 
utes after the helicopter took off so 
that the skydivers could take a 
practice jump. “It just fell to the 
ground like a stone," a witness 
said. “The flames shot 300 feet 
into the air." 

After taking ofl, “the pilot ra- 
dioed the control tower to say he 
wished to come in and land," May- 
or Varnholt said. He said the pilot 
did not indicate that he was in 
trouble. 

“He didn’t have a chance to pot 
down that chopper safely,” said a 
spokesman at the Neuostcuam con- 
trol tower. He reported seeing the 
Chinook lose one blade, then oth- 
ers. from the rear rotor. 

Briton Missing 

Colonel Thomas P. Garigan, 
chief of public affairs for the U.SL 
Army in Europe, said the two cam- 
eramen from the Armed Forces 
Network were seen boarding the 
helicopter just before it took off. 

Police said the civilians killed 
were 23 members of the Parachu- 
tist Club ot Toulon, France, nine 
Britons from the Swansea Sky- 
divers Club and six West Germans 
from Mannheim. Toulon and 
Swansea are sister cities of 
Mannh eim 

Officials said the Chin ook was 
assigned to the 295th Aviation 
Company at Coleman Barracks in 
Mannheim. 

A Chinook crashed on Aug. 18, 
1971, during maneuvers in north- 
ern Bavaria near the East German 
border, killing 37 U.S. soldiers. 
The worst helicopter accident on 
record was on May 10, 1977, when 
an Israeli military Sea Stallion 
crashed on the West Bank of the 
Jordan River, killing 54. 


Peace Plan 


Egypt, be said, is “in no particu- 
r hurry" to 


lar hurry" to return to the Arab 
fold. “We are taking our time," be 
said, but added that a delegation 
from the Fez summit was welcome 
in Cairo. The summit set up a dele- 
gation to tour Arab and western 
countries to explain the outcome 
of the Fez meeting. 

Claude Gheysson, minister of 
external relations, took part in the 
presidential meeting. He said the 
draft resolution was complementa- 
ry to Mr. Reagan’s proposals be- 
cause they aimed at a Palestinian 
state. 

“1 must say that oar position is 
halfway between the UJS. and 
Arab initiatives," he said. 


New Herpes Link to Cancer Found 


By Paul Jacobs 

Las Angelas Tbnes Service 

ATTLE — A Washington 
scientist has found fragments 
ss virus in the tumors; of 
cancer patients, adding to 
evidence that genital 
«, infections may play an bu- 
rnt role in the development ot 


ie pieces of herpes virus found 
le tumo rs are virtually identt- 
:o fragments known to cause 
gnant changes in laboratory 
ji ments with animal cells, ac- 


to James K. McDougall, a 
lM „er at the Fred Hutchinson 
er Research Center here. A 
j of Scottish scientists m 
3 pw has recently reported a 
ir result 


te new findings, reported Fri- 
ll the 13th International Can- 
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cer Congress, are of particular con- 
cern because of the current epi- 
demic of genital herpes. 

At least 20 millio n adults in the 
United States are estimated to car- 
ry the persistent and often painful 
genital infection, which in most 
cases is spread by sexual contact 
Cautkxs Work oo Vaccine 

Several groups of scientists are 
working on a vaccine to prevent 
the infection. But its development 
is proceeding cautiously, in part 
because of fear that a vaccine 
made from the herpes virus might 
itself cause cancer. 

Cervical cancer strikes 16,000 
U.S. women each year. Before the 
herpes outbreak, the incidence of 
such cancer had been decreasing. 
Few women who are infected with 
genital hopes are considered likely 
to develop the cancer, but a 1973 
study indicated that herpes may 
increase the risk sevenfold. 


In July, Dr. McDougall and his 
co-workers reported finding evi- 
dence of functioning herpes virus 
fragments in 30 percent of cervical 
cancer tumors. As a result, be said, 
he believes that genital herpes in- 
fections may be responsible for 30 
percent of the cases of cervical 


cer is, however, almost entirely cir- 
cumstantial. The proof, according 
to Dr. McDougall and other scien- 
tists, will depend on the develop- 
ment of an effective vaccine. 

It has long been known that the 
risk of cervical cancer is increased 
among women who begin having 
intercourse at an early age or who 
have multiple sex partners. 

And for several years, a growing 
number of studies have shown that 
patients with cervical can cer are 
much more likely to have antibo- 
dies to hopes virus in their bodies 
than are healthy women. 

A decade ago. Dr. Fred Rapp of 
the Pennsylvania State University 
College of Medicine and others 
showed that the herpes simplex vi- 
ms could alter the growth patterns 
of rodent’ cells raised in test tubes. 
The early work was an indication 
that the vims might play a role in 
cancer. 

In the last four years, new genet- 
techniques have 



cancer. 
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pieces _ . 

ties. Several groups have shown 
that three of those fragments, 
called transforming genes, are ca- 
pable by themselves of altering the 
growth patterns of rodent cells. 
Those pieces are what Dr. 
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Tokyo residents evacuated their homes Sunday after typhoon triggered Hoofing in the city. 


11 Killed, 78 Hurt in Japanese Typhoon 


The Associated Press 

TOKYO — A typhoon 
dumped torrential rains on cen- 
tral Japan Sunday, triggering 
floods and landslides thath ailed 
transportation and killed at least 
11 persons and injured 78. Sev- 


A meteorological 
spokesman said the 
with peak winds erf 7&? mph 
(126 kph), was “proceeding on 
the worst course under the worst 
conditions.” He said the 
typhoon, the third this year to 


the 

ivfly 


heading north, . 
northern half of Js 

I Honshu 

centra] Tokyo, the Kanda 
r overflowed in the early 
evening, flooding more than 
2,000 homes the Shinjuku en- 


River 


world BRnas 



39 Die in Swiss Bus-Train Collision 


Renters 

PARIS — President Hosni Mu- 
barak of Egypt, after conferring 
Saturday with President Francois 
Mitterrand, said that President 
Ronald Reagan should go ahead 
with his peace proposals for an 
overall settlement in the Middle 
East. 

He said the Arab League sum- 
mit in Fez, Morocco, last week, 
which called for the creation of a 
Palestinian state with Jerusalem as 
its capital, did not produce thfc 
mechanism to put such apian into 
force. 

“I think it is better to give the 
Reagan initiative as much support 
as we can and to encourage the 
United States to go ahead with the 
peace process,” he said. 

Mr. Mubarak, who flew to Paris 
from Bucharest Saturday morning 
after an official three-day visit, had 
a 90-minute meeting with Mr. Mit- 
terrand at the Hysee Palace. 

Shared Views 

After the meeting, Mr. Mu- 
barak, who left fra Cairo later Sat- 
urday, said France and Egypt 
shared views on the Middle East 
problem and had proposed a joint 
draft resolution at the United Na- 
tions Security Council calling for a 
Palestinian state. 

“There are positive points in the 
American initiative, and we also 
have some remarks to make about 
it. And we arc going to say so to 
the United States,” Mr. Mubarak 
said. “But I think that to sit 
around a table and start negotia- 
tions is the best way to achieve a 
comprehensive peace settlement.” 

French officials said Mr. 
Reagan’s plan was inspired by two 
principles that were central to 
France’s Middle East policy — the 
recognition that countries in the 
area, including Israd, had a right 
to security and the recognition of 
the legitimate rights of the Pales- 
tinian people. 

Arab and French diplomatic 
sources said one aim of the 
French- Egyptian UN draft resolu- 
tion was to save face for the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization after 
its evacuation from Lebanon. - 
Mubarak's Skepticism 

Mr. Mubarak, who was exclud- 
ed from the Arab summit because 
of Egypt’s peace treaty with Israd. 
was skeptical about how the Arab 
peace plan would be carried out 

“My personal point of view is 
that Fez has set very good goals 
for solving the problem of die 
Middle East — mostly the resolu- 
tions that have been adopted by 
the international organizations," 
be said. “But Fez Lacks the mecha- 
nism of how to achieve its goals.’ 


PFAFFDCON, Swifc«riand— Alocomotiw bosloadcd 

with West German vacationers at a rail crossing Sunday, slicing it in two 
and wrong at least 38 of its passengers nod a 
said. ; 

The accident occurred m 



police 
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eters) south of Zurich as the West German buS pa^ throuj^a lcvel 
crossing, said. Thty said the bairiragata were itadoita ; " 

A police saidthebus, conrmgfrmn fe sdntfaem Ger- 

man town of BobHngen, mid ihefim cat ci tte train bnr^ ihto flames 
on impact. The flames engulfed, a nearby sghaT house, killing rare rafl- 
road worker inside, he said. He said that at least sE^passeigers an the 
bus were injured as well as six train passengers. 
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3 Killed, 24 Injured in ManilaBlast 




MANILA — Three pdsons were kflled and 24 wounded 
explosion Saturday in Manila’s tourist quarter. Police said 



ty that the. blast may' be related to & cam- 


A police official said 

paign of violence that the „ — o 

to embarrass President Ferdinand' E.' Marcos daring Ms state visit to 
W ashing ton. Mr. Marcos is to leave fra tireUnitedStates oqrWednes- 
day. 'V •• ' ’? ‘ '' ;; 

But on Saturday, Brigadier General Narciso Cabrera, thc Manil a po- 
lice superintendent, said in a statement that the hlast was caused by a 
fragmentation grenade that may have gone off acctdentaDy. He ruled out 
any connection between the explosion and the aHqged a^-Marcos cam- 
paign. - ‘>3 





Saadis Hold 21 Iranian 


RIYADH — ! , 

Hnrtng a demonstration Th the turfy city df Medina, the third demonstra- 
tion by Iranians since Tuesday, an Interior Mmistryrookesinan said. 

He said the pilgrims were summoned to a rally m front of the . Iranian 
di plomatic mission in' Medina by Hqjetoleslaxn Musavj Khon i iibi , the 
personal representative of the Iranian leader Ayatollah Rnboflah Kht 
meini to this year’s Modem pilgrimage season. • _ . \ ‘ 

Saadi security farces broke up the rafly, which, featured Khomeini 
portraits and “banners not related to rehgtan,^ the spokesman said: He 
stud those arrested would be returned to Iran- Interior Ministry state- 
ments on the twb eariier demonstrations said they involved “several 
thousands," but did not mention arrests. , ... - i . 
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Bomb in Tehran Kills One* Hmts 3 




2 dXl.*C > 


LONDON — One person was lolled and three werc wounded Sunday 
in central Tehran in the. third bomb blast.in the- I ranian capital in a 
week, the government's Islamic Republic News Agency reported. . 

The blast, from a concussion bomb, brought to 21 the number < 
people killed in bomb attacks in the city since Sq>L-6, the Iranian ageo 
said in a dispatch received in London. . 

The bomb was discovered in a package left m a telephone booth i. 
Enqelab Square. It exploded when the passer-by who found it tried to 
defuse it, the agency 
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Explosives Defused .aft Ulster School 


BELFAST — Bomb experts defused 700j>qunds (315 kilograms) of 
explosives on the grounds of a school over .fue weekend and shots were 
fired at a village police station, both near the border with the Irish 
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a school in 
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ice discovered six beer kegs full of 

County Fermanagh- The area was sealed , off . for two days while the scg’j j 
device was defused. On Saturday mght at least seven shots were fired at « k 
the police station in Coalisland,Coimty Tyrone. Th«e were no usuries. Ctj ^ 

In Ire land , part of tire border county of Louth was evacuated Friday ‘ 

night while police and soldiers checked * van believed. to be carrying “ic\c 
explosives. Officers had dosed the van but its two occupants escaped, 
said a spokesman Era the Royal Ulster Constabulary. The van was cany- t 33o - lV 
ing beer kegs, frequently used by the bash Republican Army to disguise iafc 


bombs. 


Anti-Mafia B31 Is Approved in Italy 
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ROME — Hie Senate has given final approval to a bill that ou’.l; 
any association with tire Mafia, and that gives police much wider pow 
to arrest Mafia suspects and their associates. . - 
The law, passed Saturday, gives law e&focoexnent officers wicfo-rangmfc ^ tt ccnii h 
powers to investigate the financial interests of . suspected gangsters. It 

m thprr no#* nf aiwtimnir lirts min tr anri 'to ik. * 


■alas' 


also allows them to broaden their use. of dectixmicHkening de>nces, and kflS 

must ^rviu^T" 


to search bank and financial records for criminal activity. The law must 


be published in the official register before# tajees effect ,^1 ^ pf 1 

The approval of the hill was sped by tire, assassination of General Jac 
Carlo Alberto Dafla-Chiesa on Sept 3.. General paQa-Onesa was ap- 
pointed by the government m May as prefect of Palermo to tad' the fight , J 5 


pointed by the government m May piW 4 fAA\A A Oia MiU W WOU UhXW U ^ IU 
against the Mana, winch has been accused of tiffing i03 people in Sicily 
this year. .V / ‘ 

v - • ’fra*} ■' 

Pope Links Consumemin, TerTOrism •(****£ 

PADUA Italy — Pope John Paul II, addresang a crow! hoe Sunday, He 

blamed a “hedonistic and oonsumerist^ sodety^fra d^nivmg young peo- 
pie of noble ideals and turning them toterrorian. •’ 

Addressing a meeting at the Uhxveraityof Padua during a 13-hour visit * ' 

to this northeastern Italian city, the pope said. 'the; nature of. modem 

d is s atisf action, or ddnde thetradves that thcy can accomplidi the fan*- 1 l^T 
cious projects of a new society, through terrorist acts." ■■ ** ’ 


Mexico Adds to Monetary Contras 


Mexico ctty—'l 

controls, isolating the ^iy and «sut of pe«>s%i a incrve tiret 
redu ce or halt international trading m tw = w eakened bur ren cy . U5. 
talks and businesses along the border were expected to be bard hit by 
the new ruling. 

A government annoponcement Friday said pesos can'np longor.be tak* 
enfrom the country and can oniybo broughtto^Mexico in quantities of 
5,000 or les per person. Many silver and gokU terns and jewetay can no 
longer be brought into or taken: out of the ebuhtry without government 
approvaL The measures are to remain inoffect imtlT tiw end of 1983. 

The restrictions make it . difficult firf p iecple boldmg dollars to take 
advantage of weak peso rata Signs were to be posted along the VS 

j ....I. _ ^i. .r i • .r*.. » 
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be taken out of Mexico. 


Pretoria Unveils Advanced Howitzer 


it says 
in three to 


. PRETORIA —South Africa has unVdled an «iuu 
a the deadliest is the world, ami offered to sdl it'to 
four years. . * 

sdf-prqp^ed G6 howitzer has a range of up to 250 
mues (400 kOonreters) over.rou^i toxam, mndor sand, can ennse at 60 
imira per hour on paved roads and can fire as many as ton 155mm 
*dls per minute on an enemy zwiriy 25 rmles away, officials of the 

fffltfi flirt n n-niM-in r . I ' -1 n , 


~~ — * — — uu au mciujr iK&tty mules away, atnaats or 
state -nm. weapons mamiferetarerAnnroor «»id - ^ tmd a yL * • - 

Commandant Ret Marais, die Armscor diaimum said .the G6 could 
amm nxgtiatt: -It qfcp defirer a 155fflffl 


this is not the aun <rf thc G6 nor i^-xt government policy fra this w 
happen, he said. -"--.v \v ■■ 
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Bore Defeat, Reagan Is Likely to Veto More Carefully 



^ -j : ,'Bjf Sttvica R_ Wdsnan feat on the veto leaves the sdmmUtralioo 

v ^ f^y<ir*7WiS«nfof , ‘ able to say it i$ doing its utmost to stem 

i ^^«<MSHIJ!K?TON W President Ronii^S^^ 

.1 pofaLxlmrtniGtxinsy idLjhjm to Since most Republicans supported the 

fc.'iCwitoiae&striflg-of yemia on budget mea- prendcat and since all but a lew Demo* 
1 fr A*b(bw;» tfte wd» ahead, Btt the v3o.de- craavoted against him. White House offi- 


die s tn *tK>TT’F 

to 20 i 
have todsooseWs fights 


dab bdjeve that Mr. 
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flflBjtefe 

the mirnri asgcenngu of White 
^^ snaieKata, who were sobered by 
■- l ip&t/iiiiik vota in . the Bouse andSea- 
IJljteiraaiKBxifc the prestdcni’s veto of a 
. SH.T-^ 1 * 00 «ppiMw^irf km 

r.tfcsiSd White House, the veto m difr 
(hat. Mr. Remajoa^to 
bcabieto const oo automatic support 
V h&rMstt Ms Repobtiean orDesaoccatac 
u *ffiMfor In? i outs in social programs. The 
. ; jcewSeat made * list-mraate concesaon 
.jcjpare a job program for. the dderly 
. pov, bntit was apparently tro tele to win 
; sm&f votes. .. 

■■ Mr. -Reagan's aides found solace, hew- 
■**. ever, m Aar oosmetioa that even the do- 


will be able 



voted a veto in spite of the “substantial 
likelihood” of its being overriden. This 
memo was written last month, shortly af- 
ter Mr. Reagan had won congressional ap- 
proval of a $98-billion tax increase. 

One of the administration's biggest mis- 
takes, White House officials now say, was 
to announce the veto in the two-week con- 
gressional recess without wanting of the 


!*I th i n k it’s fair to say that there was no 
fundamental Hawley done, 1 * a Reagan 
aide m a miain ed. “We were nicked onfofc 
dung, no question. But we have been en- 
couraged to hold the line on spending. «"d 
1 think our vetoes wiD be sustained in the 
future when the issues arc dear-art." 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


In the unaccustomed role of reviewing a 
os an Capitol Hill, administration sira- 
: cited n 


legists died myriad factors and accepted a 
measure of blame. But no one expressed 
any regret about Mr. Reagan's veto. 

A too aide cited a memorandum by 
G. Dannan, coordinator of the 
itivc strategy group at the White 
saying the group unanimously fa- 


difficulties of sustaining it when Ci 
returned. As a result, they say, a false 
sense of security built up over the veto 
battle. 

“With all the euphoria over the tax 
light, not to mention the Lebanon settle- 
ment, it con be argued that some of us felt 
we could win anything we put our mind to 
win,” on official said. “That wasn't true of 
everybody, and we found right away dur- 
ing the recess that congressmen just didn't 
want lo focus on it.” 

Another aide said the vote meant that if 
Mr. Reagan continues to cx erase veto af- 


ter veto, without carefully choosing the 
most important issues, Congress could get 
into a dangerous habit of overriding him. 
On the other hand, Mr. Reagan docs not 
want to seem to be less than vigilant on 
what he sees as excessive spending. 

"There's a risk either way," the official 
said, “and it's something dial's going to 
have to be assessed here in the next several 
days.” 

It was obvious to White House officials 
that the primary reason for Mr. Reagan's 
loss was his failure to persuade ~ 


that the appropriations bill was the “bud- 
i-buster* he said it 


: was. The bill was less 
$1 billion over the administration's 
spending targets in social programs, but it 
made up for that by cutting S2 billion in 
military spending. 


Even though the bill contained the mili- 
tary cut. Defense Secretary Caspar W. 
Weinberger had recommended that Mr. 
Reagan sign it. A White House aide said 
Mr. Weinberger was worried about pro- 
voking too many fights with Senator Mark 


O. Hatfield, chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee. The secretary 
had hoped to placate Mr. Hatfield, an Or- 
egon Republican, so he would support the 
Defense Department in the much more 
difficult battles over military spending 
that are sure to come. 

For different reasons. Secretary of State 
George P. Shultz had also asked Mr. 
Reagan to sign the bilL Mr. Shultz had his 
eye on the SjSO million in the bill that is 
earmarked for aid to the Caribbean re- 
gion. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Reagan’s aides at the 
White House unanimously favored a veto. 
In retrospect, some White House officials 
said this appropriations tall should not 
have been described as a budget-buster by 
Mr. Reagan. But they insisted that be- 
cause it exceeded his targets on the domes- 
tic side, it was worth the fight even though 
he lost. 

The president is going to lose some 
more veto fights before the yer- -• — " 
an official predicted. “But he’ 


33 State Aides Assert 
Rights Enforcement 
Suffers Under Reagan 


win more than he loses.' 


ear is over, 
s going to 



To Net a Pro-Veto Vote 


. : By Ward Sinclair 

fyeahtngwn Pan Senior 

■ WASHINGTON — In. return for 
the vote of Representative Edwin 
B. Forsythe, Republican of New 
Ietsey f m last week’s veto battle in 
the House, the White House 
■greed to issue controversial regu- 
lations barring Japanese tuna 
fishermen from certain UJ5. coast- 
al waters in the Atlantic. 

Arirnimstratksi source the 
derision was made by David A. 
Stockman, the director of the Off- 
ice of Management and Budget, at 
the urging of House Minority 
Leader Robert H. Michel, Repub- 


ated. ^ 
•Wast may 

IS amiuui x. ■ 


tary fishing agreements we have 
with the Japanese, for example in 
the Gulf erf Mexico.” 

The regulations had been debat- 
ed for months within the adminis- 
tration. Supporters of regulatory 
reform opposed them, as aid offi- 
cials warned about Japanese irade 
retaliation. The National Marine 
Fisheries Service vigorously sup- 
ported them. 

Mr. Michel's office confirmed 
that he had telephoned Mr. Stock- 
man from the House floor “to get 
a decision on those regulations" 


after Mr. Forsythe indicated that 
light be available. Edwin 


his vote might 
L. Dale Jr., a 



Justice Marshall Assails 
Hasty Court Opinions 


By Fred Barbash 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON — Justice 
Thurgood Marshall has gone pub- 
lic with his grievances against the 
Supreme Court in a speech accus- 
ing his colleagues of giving “caval- 
ier treatment* to some cases by is- 
suing hasty s umm ary opinions. 

He is the 


fourth justice in the 
past month to speak out publicly 
about the Supreme Court's prob- 
lems. The justices ordinarily con- 
fine their criticisms to formal pub- 
lished opinions and dissents. 


Alice M. Rivlin 


Sk- 






versed his position on the 514.1- 
hflfion supplemental appropria- 
tions tin and voted Thursday to 
. sustain President Ronald Realm’s 
veto. The tally was 307 to 117 to 
owrxide the veto, but the adminis- 
tration approved the regulations 
sod seat them to the Federal Reg- 
ister for publication this week. 

day that'^^ewis^Ac^to his 


for the 
used to comment 
on Mr. Stockman's rale, but be 

no ‘ Economist Rivlin 

The regulations, according to n , , T 

the Commerce Department, are in- Pl anning tO L63V6 
tended “to malte available addi- ” 

limml bfflfahcs and sharks for do- 


J us lice Marshall's speech, ddiv- 
U.S. 2m 


mestic fishermen and to reduce 

ans AfterM totcrpuMja tion tl&^cdL ~~ 

olMatanfcat foreign lonriim operations; that is, 

imMimsn,^ of pmh2mcn. t£aaiTZp mtsc fishing 

itoarafoinfaik;.:. vessels. They will impose fines of 

ietotelun Mon “ *P ort . mhOTiea who oom- 

leader AyuoWhfe gam increasingly flat theffgearis 

season. 


U.S. Congress Job 


ered Thursday to the U.S. 2nd Cir- 
cuit Judicial Conference and re- 
leased Friday by his office, at- 
tacked the increasingly common 
court practice of hurriedly issuing 
per curiam opinions on major cas- 
es, unsigned and without the bene- 
fit of full oral or written arguments 
by the parties. 

The most highly publicized of 


seculars, wardens and school 
board officials. Last term, for ex- 
ample, the court issued 16 per curi- 
am opinions summarily reversing 
lower courts. Of these, 13 involved 
prosecutors, wardens or school 
board officials. In all but one of 
these cases, the state prevailed. ... 

I am disturbed by tne aU-too-of- 
ten cavalier treatment of the par- 
ties involved in such cases." 

Other justices and critics have 
blamed the increasing use of the 
time-saving summary opinions on 
the growing case load of the court. 

Justice Marshall suggested that, 
if such opinions continue, the 
court should at least notify the 
parties and allow them to file 
briefs. This "is tbe least we should 
demand before a decision is ren- 
dered by the court of last resort" 
The debate over summary opin- 
ions has been going on for three 



By Robert Pear 

Sets York Times Service 

WASHINGTON — Hie chair- 
men of 33 state agencies affiliated 
with the United States Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights have signed a 
letter to President Reagan assert- 
ing that be is responsible for a 
“dangerous deterioration in the 
federal enforcement of civil 
rights.” 

After being told of the allega- 
tions, the chairman of the federal 
dvil rights commission, Clarence 
M. Pendleton Jr„ called them un- 
founded. 

On Monday and Tuesday, the 
chairmen of all SO state advisory 
committees are scheduled to bold 
their annual conference in Wash- 
ington. 

The 33 chairmen who sent the 
letter requested a meeting with Mr. 
Reagan, but the White House re- 
plied that the president could not 
grant the request because of the 
“heavy demands on his lime.” 

Members of the slate advisory 
committees are appointed by the 


The idea for the protest grew out 
of a meeting held lastMarcfiDy 
chairmen of state advisory , 
mittees in the Middle West Low 
Meyerson. who was acting ■ 
man of the Indiana 
said she proposed the meeting 
cause of her alarm at “what WBS 
happening to civil rij^hts in tne 
Reagan administration. ■ 

Writing the letter was a group ( 
effort she said, . . 

The letter comes at a time when . 
the White House has become con- 
earned about some of the commis- 
sion’s reports. Michael J-. 
Horowitz, counsel to the director 
of the Office of Man ageme nt and 
Budget, said he was particularly 
disappointed with a report warn- 
ing that budget cuts bring made by 
Mr. Reagan would reduce the en- 
forcement of civil rights. 


Paisley Guarded 
At Funeral in U.S. 


Civil Rights Commission to moni- 
rivil rii 


Thurgood Marshall 




years. Until recent! 


bos taken place i 
dies. L 


than speed 


however, it 
m dissents rather 
Last month in a 


speech to the American Judicature 
Society, Justice John Paul Stevens, 
a moderate, criticized over hasty 
and premature rulings. 


damaged by hne« £ram Japanese 

i« vessds in the Atlantic. 

rally, which hnifc-.-.- • 

eliaon." thespefasn;.;- 
' to Iran. Intoiof 


ions said they 


The regnlations, drawn up by 
the f/wn m wc ft Department's Na- 
tional Oceanic arid Atmospheric 
Administration, will take force 10 
days after publication. In effect, 
they will preclude Japanese tuna 
fi«dimg in US. wstero north of 
Cape Lookout, North Carotina. 
and three vet umjfiv - Tins- was an extremely, painful 


is One, Ml 


blast in thehMue- 
>j. News Agency up*! 
ib. brouebt to 21 fcc 
iv iinceSepUfel® 


for the administration/ 
said one official. “It could have 
ramifications far U.S.-Japancse 
trade. It might violate other vohxn- 


np to 5500 per htllfTnh and $272 
per swordfish illegally pulled up 
and ban foreign fishermen from 
areas in which US. operators have 
placed “fixed” gear. 

The Japanese lines, up to SO 
miles (80 kflometas) long, regular- 
ly hook tillfish, which, under U.S. 
regulations, must be retnmed to 
the sea. UJSL fishermen contend 
that as many as 70 percent of these 
fish. die. 

Spokesmen for the Japan Fish- 
eries Association said Friday that 
they were uncertain whether the 
organization would try to block 
the restrictions. 


Washinpen Past Service 

WASHINGTON — Alice M. 
Rivlin, founding head of the Con- 
gressional Budget Office and 
sometime critic of tbe economic 
policies of three presidents, includ- 
ing Ronald Reagan, does not in- 
tend to seek reappointment when 
her term ends Jan. 31. 

Mrs. Rivlin, a former economist 
at the liberal Brookings Institu- 
tion, told budget office staff mem- 
bers of her decision Friday, and in 
the last few months has given con- 
gressional leaders the some mes- 
sage, an aide said. She is in her sec- 
ond four-year term. 

“We’re going to ask her to stay 
on,” tbe House Budget Committee 
Chairman, James R. Jones, Demo- 
crat of Oklahoma, said Saturday. 
But he added: “We are going to 
begin to consider who would re- 
place her." 


these opinions — generally drafted 25 'Priceless’ Mayan Jade Artifacts 

and issued by conservative justices _ * - _ r - 

— recently upheld a d^ycar prison AfC Stolen From JNeW York MUSCUm 


term imposed on a Virginia man 
for posassion of nine ounces of 
marijuana. 

Tne court also ruled summarily 
in 1979 when it upheld the govern- 
ment’s punishment of the former 
CIA agent Frank Snepp for writ- 
ing the book “Decent Interval" in 
violation of an agency secrecy 
oath. 

Aid to Officials 

Justice Marshall, who is conrid- 
ered a liberal said this “cursory" 
treatment creates potential for er- 
ror and confusion, gives short 
shrift to important issues and is 
being used in a biased fashion to 
benefit government officials. 

“In a disproportionate number 
of cases,” he said, “the court has 
employed tbe device to aid pro- 


Sew York Times Semite 

NEW YORK — A thief who ap- 
parently hid in the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History on Sept. 5 
stole 25 Mayan jade artifacts val- 
ued at nearly half a million dollars. 

New York City detectives said 
the thief, who broke into a display 
case containing the objects, which 
date from 300 to 900 A.D., appar- 
ently fled by rope from a second- 
floor window. 

David Hunt Thomas, chairman 
of the museum’s department of an- 
thropology, said tbe items were in- 
sured for $478,000 but were re- 
garded as priceless and irreplace- 


able because they were of “great 
scientific and esthetic value.” They 
were from what are now Guatema- 
la and Mexico. 

A museum spokesman, Herbert 
Kurz, said that although the case 
from which tbe items were taken 
and the window were not equipped 
with alarms, “other windows and 
other cases are.” 

The artifacts, which were discov- 
ered missing Sept. 6, range in size 
from a one-inch pendant to a pla- 
que, showing three seated figures, 
that is 6.6 inches high and 52 inch- 
es wide. The stolen objects carry 
no permanent identifying marks, 
museum officials said. 


tor civil rights at the local leveL 
They conduct wide-ranging inves- 
tigations and submit reports and 
recommendations to the commis- 
sion. 

The commission itself is an inde- 
pendent. bipartisan body estab- 
lished by Congress to investigate 
complaints of discrimination 
based on race, religion, sex, age, or 
physical or mental handicaps. 

Mr. Reagan has repeatedly de- 
clared a strong commitment to civ- 
il rights, although many of his ac- 
tions have provoked criticism from 
rights advocates. 

‘Acting as Indndduals* 

In their letter, the 33 chairmen 
said they were “acting as individu- 
als,” not as spokesmen, for their 
organizations. “Recent events have 
forced us to the conclusion that 
the integrity, and indeed the fu- 
ture, of the basic dvil rights agen- 
cies of the federal government are 
in grave doubt,” the letter said. 

"With some exceptions,” it said, 
“persons without adequate profes- 
sional tr aining , background, and 
commitment are routinely ap- 
pointed to the highest leadership 
positions” of vital agencies.” 
Agencies referred to included the 
Commissi rai on Civil Rights, the 
Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission and the civil rights di- 
vision of the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

The appointments, combined 
with “severe reductions in the op- 
erating funds” of the agencies, 
guarantee the “emasculation of vi- 
tal programs,” the letter said. 

Several of Mr. Reagan’s nomi- 
nations to the Civil Rights Com- 
mission are before the Senate, 
pending confirmation. 


Reuters 

SAN FRANCISCO — A dozen: 
U.S. policemen and security agents 
kept watch as the Rev. Ian Paisley, 
the Northern Ireland Protestant! 
leader, attended the funeral of a ; 
friend near here. 

Supporters of the Northern Aid j 
Committee, which raises money, 
for Irish republican causes, had : 
threatened to demonstrate against ; 


Mr. Paisley but did not show up^jt . 


the funeral Friday in Castro 
ley. 25 miles (40 kilometers) south- 1 
east of Son Francisco. 

Mr. Paisley was among 400 per- 
sons who attended a funeral ser-i 
vice for Archie Weniger, editor of : 
the magazine Blueprint. Mr. Pais- 
ley. in a eulogy, described Mr. 
Weniger as God’s gift to the Chris- : 
tian fundamentalist movement. 
Mr. Paisley was said by friends to 
have been' granted a 30-day U.S. 
visa and to have arrived Thursday. 
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U.S, Protection of Witnesses Comes Under Fire 


Grimes by Program’s Beneficiaries Are Described lo a House Panel 
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' P ;By Leslie Maitland 

New York Tbna Saykx 

WASHINGTON — Frank Bald- 
eraan of Alliance, Nebraska, 
meriting in a. contained voice that 
md not conceal his anger, de- 
scribed Ins trip to Washington as 
mr effort “to protest the govern- 
ment's imndvement in the murder 
of our son.” 

Tt is not in the natural order of 


- 


fox parents to boxy their 
- " said Mr. Balderaon, res- 


it was just one of several “hor- 
ror stories,” as one of the congress- 
men put it, that the subcommittee 
heard in testimony Thursday and 
Friday on a bill governing the Fed- 
eral witness Security Program, 
now in its 12th year of operation. 

Fewer Repeaters 
According to Howard Safir, tbe 
assistant director for operations in 
the U.S. Marshal Service, 97 per- 
cent of the participants have com- 


ppr° 


-u„ F mitted serious felonies. Bnt be said 

gyrng before a House s^conmit- ■ rare of return to prison after 
toe hearmgbst week .on the Justice has been only 17 percent as 
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The Baldersons’ 24-year-old son, 
James, was killed last year in a $30 
robbery in the grocery store where 
be worked in Forr Coffins, Colora- 
do. The mhnittml JdUCT, MtiUS 
! Albert Pruett, is .a former convict 
Mw,-hawng agreed to testily about 
* prison nmraer, had been moved 
loanother city by the government 
and granted a new identity. He has 
also confessed three other killings 
- in Colorado,' Mississippi and Ar- 
kansas: He was also indicted in 
New Mexico in connection with 
the beating death of his wife. 


a gainst a recidivism rate of more 
than 50 percent for people on 
parole. 

“The bill codifies a program 
originally enacted in the Organized 
Cnme Act of 1970, which said tbe 
attorney general can provide pro- 
tection for witnesses and expend 
Mr. Safir 


funds on their behalf/ 


Tree Bursts on New Boeing 

The Associated Press 

CHICAGO — A United Airlines 
Boeing 767 jet circled for almost 
an hour over O’Haxe International 


late Saturday night after a 
The 767 began 


_ tire burst, 
commercial flight Wednesday. 


said in an interview. “That’s about 
all it said. And at that time, there 
was no procedure to follow, be- 
cause no country in the world had 
such a program. 

He said the witness program had 
been greatly improved since 1978, 
when the Justice Department un- 
dertook a study of its effectiveness. 

The witness protection effort, 
which has a budget of 526 million 
this year, provides for temporary 
protection and relocation of wit- 
nesses in important federal cases, 
particularly those involving orga- 
nized crime or narcotics traffick- 
ing. Witnesses are given new iden- 
tities, limited financial aid and as- 
sistance in folding work. 

Mr. Safir said that 3,993 wit- 
nesses had taken part in the pro- 
gram with their families, account- 
ing for the relocation of approxi- 
mately 14,000 people. Although 
“no witness under active protec- 
tion has bran harmed.” Mr. Safir 
said, “15 or 16- have been mur- 
dered later because of new crimi- 
nal activity or in returning to the 
danger area against the advice of 
the Marshal Service.” He added 
that testimony from protected wit- 
nesses in the last three years had 
led to more than 2,000 convictions. 

Rudolph W. Giuliani, an associ- 


ate attorney general, described the 
program as “one of the most effec- 
tive and most important tools in 
the prosecution of organized crimi- 
nal conspiracies. 

“The misconception is that the 
government has control over these 
.people,” said Mr. G iuliani, a for- 
mer federal prosecutor in New 
York, referring to relocated wit- 
nesses who engage in crime. “But 
they are free to move around. The 


government changes their names. 
The eovemi 
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A N. Y. Town Reins In Its Joggers 


By John T. McQuiscon 

New York Tuna Serna 

MILL NECK, New York — The trustees in this 
Long Mnnd village have voted an ordinance that 
-rets rales for joggers and punishes violators with 
fines of op to $250 and with jail terms of up to 90 



ordinance requires joggers along roadways 
to run in gjnglf- Sc, to keep to the shoulder of the 
-triad, m nm » gama traffic and, at night, to wear 
bpth front and back reflector gear. 

. .runs type of law is far from common — - tfs 
• extraordinary, ” said Gloria Averbuch of tbe New 
York Road Runners Club, which has more than 
2UJOO jnembeis in the New York metropolitan 
area^-^t treats joggers like crimin als.” 

' John C lausing. Mill Neck’s mayor, said that 
among his reasons for pressing for the ord in a nc e, 
which was voted unanimously Wednesday night 
by the five-member trustee board, was that he had . 
“a couple of friends in the metropolitan area who 
had been killed while jogging.” 

The mayor, who said he does not jog, arimoM- 
edged that there had been no recorded mishaps 
involving joggers, cm the U males (18 ldk>mrteR) 
of narrow roads that wind through this rural vil- 
lage of horse farms and five-acre (two-h«iare) es- 
tates on Lcme Island’s north shore. But, he added, 
“Wewanttokeepitthaiway/ - 

Pbfecin Nassan County, Long Zriand, raid that 
. 34 cnmrty trriricnTs were fasted m pedestrian mo- 
4oc vehicle aoodeaislsst year. But they noted that 
there' was no way - to . determine statistically 
b<Aher .. 


nance approved on Dec. 25 by the Township of 
Holmdri m Monmouth County, New Jersey. The 
only difference between the laws is that in Holm- 
del, the fine can be as high as $500. 

Betty Curtis, assistant township clerk in Holm- 
dd, said the law had been enacted there because 
“there was a big problem of people running in the 
streets at night and it was mfficult for drivers to 
see them.” 

SgL Raymond Wilson of the Holmdel Police 
Department said that no one had been arrested 
under the law, but that his men had “given exit 
some warnings.” 

In Mill Neck, joggers' reaction to the new law 
was mixed. 

• “I run in Mill Nedt all the time,” said Michael 
Foley, 27. who runs “about SS miles a week.” He 
is tr aining for the New York Gty Marathon, 
which is scheduled for Oct, 24. 

“1 can understand why they might think they 
need the new law — the roads are very wading 
and at night there are no street lights, said Mr. 
Foley, who wears a reflective bell when be runs at 
' 1L 

)ut for Aldo M. Scaridtura, 67, who has been 
running and jogging for 38 years, the new law in 
Mill Neck is not sura a good thing. “Safe running 
is a matter of common sense,” he said, “not some- 
; to write laws about/* 

Scandium, who lives in Greenlawn, Long 
Island, said, “I say the law has to be tested. How 
does U define what jogging is, as opposed to run- 
ning or wallring? If they want to pass laws, why 
n’t *' ' 


don’t they write some that ^protect joggers, tike 


government can’t necessarily 
change their behavior.” 

Mr. Giuliani told the subcom- 
mittee chairman. Representative 
Robert W. Kastenmeier, Democrat 
of Wisconsin, that his department 
had instituted most of the reforms 
called for in the bflL These include 
measures for disclosing the identi- 
ty and location of a protected wit- 
ness, if state and local law-enforce- 
ment authorities request the infor- 
mation, and similar disclosure 
about witnesses who refuse to obey 
a civil judgment. 

Although the Justice Depart- 
ment generally supports the legis- 
lation, Mr. Giuliani said, it vehe- 
mently opposes a provision to re- 
quire the government to enter into 
a contract with participating wit- 
nesses and allow them to sue over 
disagreements. He also found fault 
with a provision guaranteeing a 
witness the right to a court hearing 
in case of a disagreement over a 
department decision to cut off pro- 
tection and assistance. 


Murdoch Renews Talks 
On Baying U.S. Paper 

New York Tuna Service 

NEW YORK — Rupert Mur- 
doch has renewed talks on taking 
over the Buffalo Courier-Express 
after the announcement by the 
newspaper's owners that they in- 
tend to dose it Sunday, after three 
years of losses. 

Mr. Murdoch, whose publica- 
tions include the New York Post, 
The Times of London and several 
Australian dailies, had rejected an 
earlier approach by the owners of 
The Couner-Express, Cowles Me- 
dia Co. of Minneapolis, according 
to officials ci Comes and of Mr. 
Murdoch's News America Co. 
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Give the folks back home a picture of Europe and 
save enough on the call to pant the touin. 


When you’re having the most colorful crip of your life. Jet your family and friends have a "JooJc” right 
along with you. Give them a call. But first, check out all the money-saving tips below, so you have 
a dear picture of how ro call for less. 
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Bell System 


Save on surcharges. Many hotels out? with dollars, not local currency, when you 
side the US. charge exorbitant surcharge get your next home or office phone bill, i 
fees on international calls. And sometimes Save these other ways.TdephoneCom- 

the fees are greater than the cost of the call parry Oiling Card and collect calls may be 
itself. But if your hotel hasTELEPLAN, the placed in many countries. And where they 
way ro keep hotel surcharges reasonable, are, rhe hotel surcharges on such calls are 
go ahead and call. No Tdeplan? Read on! uaially low. Or, you can avoid surcharges 


There are ocher ways to save money. 
Save with a shortie. In most countries 
there's no rhree-m inure minimum on self- 


altogether by calling from rhe post office or 
from other telephone centers. 

Save nights & weekends. Always check 


dialed calls. So if your hotel offers Interna- to see whether the country you’re in has 
tional Dialing from your room, place a short lower rates at night and on weekends. 

rail hnnv* and haw rhnrn rail' win hark I faiallv. rhe <avirurc ar*- rnnsjrkTahlf*. NI- 
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Junior Partner in Bonn Coalition Isn’t Quite Ready to 


By James M Markham 

New Yak Thnes Service 

BONN -—As he ended his contribution to a 
mii-dress Bundestag debate last week. Deputy 
C han cellor Hans-Dietrich Genscher looked as 
if he had just about made up his mind to put 
an end to the 13-year coalition between nis 
small Free Democratic Party and the Social 
Democrats. 

Not once did the larjge, bespectacled Mr> 
Ge n sc her , who is also foreign minister, actually 
say that the coalition was moribund or that at 
the opportune moment his party would switch 
a ll ia n ces, bringing the conservative Christian ' 
Democrats to power. 


The mes s ag e was conveyed with atmospher- 
5, not words. The opposition Christian Don* 

Imnnhnr uinAMHnl«i hm 


ocratic benches vigorously applauded him as 
he recalled his party’s commitment to free en- 
terprise and to dose ties with the United 
States. The Social Democrats listened in elo- 
quoit silence, and Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
stared coldly into the middle distance. 

But so wrenching, so divisive and so uncer- 


tain is the Free Democrats' possible new 
course that party insiders predict that it may 
be weeks before the cautious Mr. Genscher 
makes a final, irrevocable decision. 

Mr. Gensdier’s ambivalence and his dilem- 
ma were caught by a cartoon portraying him as 
Eve in Paradise reaching out for an apple 
prof erred by a snake-like Helmut Kohl, the 
Christian Democratic leader. For the Free 
Democrats, allies are sometimes as dangerous 
as foes. 

“We are all aware that the party's survival is 
at stake," commented one Free Democratic 
figure, catching the mood of anxiety in the or- 

ganizstinn 

Since the 1950s the Free Democrats have 
managed to exercise a disproportionate 
amount of government power by persuading 
voters that middle-of-the-road policies are nec- 
essary to temper the extreme conservatism of 
the Christian Democrats or the radical left 
wing of the Social Democrats. 

In 1980 elections this phenomenon reached 
its high-water marie. Many Christian Demo- 


crats, upset by the right-wing candidacy of 
Franz-Josef Strauss, voted Free Democratic, 
and moderate Social Democrats did the same 
to ensure that Mr. Schmidt, in partnership with 
Mr. Genscher, would be able to tame the So- 


NEWS ANALYSIS 


dal Democrats’ left wing. The Free Democrats 
look 10.6 percent of the popular vote. 

As the German economy stagnated and the 
coalition came unstuck over a variety of ques- 
tions, the Free Democrats' electoral popularity 
dipped sharply. In the Hamburg elections in 
June, the party fell to a humbling fourth place 
behind the environmentalist party and, with 
only 4.8 percent of the vote, failed to get into 
the state parliament. 

Now an even greater challenge faces the 
Free Democrats in the state elections on Sept 
26 in Hesse, where they have pledged to try to 
form a local coalition with the Christian Dem- 
ocrats that could become a model for Beam. 

Most opinion polls show the Free Demo- 


crats dose to the 5 percent cutoff pomt fra 
getting into the Hesse legislature. butatri« 
same time soundings suggest that the 
Democrats could attain a mqonty ofseats, 
winch would make a coalidon 
“It’s not in our interest to see the SoaalEtaE«> 
crats lose too badly in Hesse.” observed one 
Free Democratic electoral strategist. 


The same problem exists at dw national 
level In last Thursday’s Bundestagdt^ Mr 
Schmidt observed that, even * Mr. ^did 
supplant him as chancellor by anyn^wjjhtiie 
Free Democrats, the Christian Democrats 
would be forced to renew their legitimacy 
through early elections. 

This argument seems to be gaimngj ground 
among various Christian Democratic chiefs, m- 
duding Mr. Strauss, the powerful Baranm 
leader, who appears relatively unmtoiasM 
about making a deal with the Free Democrats 
in Bonn. 


The idea of j 

haring just swi 


to general elections after 
allianc es in Bonn is un- 


crats would surely accuse the party of oppor- 
tunism- * - 

And, if some polls are to be believed, it is 
just conceivable that the Christum Demoaatt 
could win an outright majority in pamamem, 
completely undercutting Mr. Gehschers lever- 
age as a coalition-broker. •- /_ 

As he works through the scenarios, tiidt could 
follow a switch in alliances, Mr. Genscher must 
also weigh the likelihood that some left-wing 
Free Democratic parliamentarians -~pfcrhaps 
a dozen of the 53-member bloc in ibe Bundes- 
tag — mipht not follow him in rebuking Mr. 
SchmidLAlready, a party, congress to beheld: 

in November in Berlin promises to be a tern* 
pesmous affair. 

“We stand together, lest anyone should har- 
bor false hopes on that score;” the deputy 
chancellor bravely told the Bun de s t ag- last 
week. As he nears a momentous dedston. Ml. 
Genscher ywmdffd to some as if he were whis- 
tling in the dark. V' 



Hans-Dietrich Gensdiet? 


Phone T inks to Russia Restored After 9 Hours 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

MOSCOW — International tele- 
phone service to and from the So- 
viet Union, which was disrupted 
for about nine hours Friday, was 
restored Saturday. However, the 
action immediately resulted in a 
two-day delay in bookings for calls 
to most countries. 


the loss persisted it could consti- 
tute a violation of the 1975 Helsin- 


tute a violation or tne i vij neisui- 
Jd agreement imder which signato- 
ries agreed to enhance the flow of 
information between East and 
West. 


Problem in Switching Station 


No official explanation was giv- 
en by the Ministry of Communica- 
tions, where a spokesman said Fri- 
day that the international station 
in Moscow had suffered a “mal- 
function.” 


In New York, an official of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. said Friday that the cutoff 
from the Soviet Union appeared to 
be the result of a technical break- 
down in a Moscow switching cen- 
ter. 


Soviet telephone operators said 
the problem was repaired early 
Saturday and began accepting 
some international bookings. But 
most callers were told their re- 
quests would not be placed until 
Monday. 


All direct-dial service out of the 
country was eliminated earlier this 
summer. A West German govern- 
ment spokesman has said that if 


Robert M. Cann, network ser- 
vice supervisor for the AT&T divi- 
sion thn* handles long- distan ce 

and overseas calls, said that three 
of the 19 circuits connecting the 
United States and the Soviet Un- 
ion did not pass through the Mos- 
cow center and those circuits re- 
mained in operation. 


businesses, news offices and the 
Soviet public. 

A senior official in a Soviet min- 
istry, seemingly anxious to 
discourage speculation that the 
cutoff of telephone service had po- 
litical implications, told a Western 
journalist that he was unable to 
put a call through to Czechoslova- 
kia and quipped, “If I can’t call 
Prague, it can t be political” 

Telex communications between 
the Soviet Union and the United 
States and Europe continued to 
function, and a specially leased 
telephone line that the U.S. Em- 
bassy maintains to the State De- 
partment in Washington, as well as 
the “ho tline ” between the Kremlin 
and the White House, also re- 
mained in operation. 

The breakdown was the latest 


United States and Western Europe 
was drastically reduced. 

Soviet officials cited “technical 
reasons” as the explanation and 
said the renovation of equipment 
may continue tin til 1984. 

Western analysts have speculat- 
ed that restricted telephone service 
may be motivated more by a desire 
to choke off the flow of informa- 
tion from the West to ordinary So- 
viet citizens. 

In the (art two years, Soviet em- 
igres in the West have taken in- 
creasing advantage of direct-dial 
service to the Soviet Union to talk 
with friends and relatives. 

Soviet dissidents and activists in 
the Jewish emigration movement 
regularly received calls from sup- 



Co mmunis ts in 




porters in Europe and the United 
States. The gradual spread of di- 
rect-dial service out of the Soviet 
Union had made those contacts 
easier, while almost certainly com- 
plicating efforts of the state securi- 
ty apparatus to monitor interna- 
tional calls. 


The collapse of telephone links 
affected some government minis- 
tries as well as foreign embassies. 


twist in a rapid decline in Soviet 
telephone links to the West that 
began two months ago. Beginning 
in July, the number of links be- 
tween the Soviet Union with the 


UaMNaUmoftial 

SPANISH CANDIDATE — Prime Minister LeopoMo 
Cairo Sotelo, left, and the chairman of the Union of die 
Democratic Center, landdffno LavfDs. Mr. Lavflla was 
chosen Saturday as the rating party’s candidate for prime 
minister in the Oct 28 elections. The party, lasing its back- 
ing in the parliament called the election six months early. 


meat are oumnea xu tne cone 

Soviet Armed Forces Are Ordered to Produce More of Their Own Food JsSSS 


By Robert Gillette 
Lor Angeles Times Service 
MOSCOW — The Soviet armed 
forces, along with defending the 
motherland and carrying out what 
the press here calls their “interna- 
tionalist duty* 1 in Afghanistan, 
have been handed a challenging 
new assignment — helping to af 
leviate toe Soviet Union’s food 
shortages. 

The armed forces have long op- 
erated a nationwide system of se- 
cret military farms, food process- 
ing plants said food reserves. Now, 
as the Soviet Union faces its fourth 
poor grain harvest in four years 
and zero growth in meal and dairy 


enthusiasm for farming among the 
service personnel the newspaper 
has been reporting almost daily on 
the horticultural achievements of 
army and navy units from the sun- 
ny Blade Sea coast to the polar 
north and the Ural Mountains, 
where onions, radishes, dill and 
lettuce are said to thrive under 
powerful ultraviolet lights in toe 
hothouses of remote garrison 
towns. 


tion on military Farms has risen 34 
percent in the past five years. 

The general made it clear that 
one purpose of the expansion or- 
der, m addition to earing toe strain 
on civilian supplies, was to reduce 
transportation costs in supplying 
garrisons, especially in remote 
areas. 

The military's campaign to fend 
for itself has emerged as part of 
President Leonid 1. Brezhnev’s 


tioned in a number of provincial 
areas. More than one-fifth of the 


‘A great many people looked 
uticallv on anyone who sueyest- 


skeptically on anyone who suggest- 
ed that agriculture be devdoped 
above the polar circle,” Admiral 
Arkady Mikhailovsky, commander 
of the Northern Fleet, told wock- 


widdy heralded food program, 
unveiled May 24 after more than 
18 months of internal debate on 
the nation's food problems. 

Published summaries of toe Bre- 
zhnev plan show it to consist large- 
ly of promises to improve bousing 
and incrane and other material in- 
centives for farm workers, in addi- 
tion to some organizational 
changes in the highly centralized 
management of agriculture. West- 


supplies, the army and navy are 
under orders to increase their own 
production of meat, milk, eggs, po- 
tatoes and vegetables by at loot SO 
percent by the end of 1985. 

The objective is to ease the 
strain the armed forces put on ci- 
vilian food supplies and to im- 
prove the nourishment of toe M 
million servicemen, more titan 
twice the number of Americans in 
uniform. 


ers recently on the navy farm 
“Northern Sailor.” Then he noted 
proudly that the fleet produces all 
the milk and eggs it consumes. 


An even greater increase in nrili- 


The Soviet Union has not dis- 
closed how much of the food eaten 
by its armed forces comes from 
mOitary farms, but the contribu- 
tion is substantial reportedly tens 
of milli ons of rubies' worth of pro- 
duce every year. 

“What we see an soldiers' and 
sailors' tables is in no small degree 
produced within the armed 


country’s food spoils before it 
reaches consumers. 

However, no recent evidence of 
hunger has surfaced in toe Soviet 
Union, and Soviet experts say the 
average Russian’s starch-laden diet 

has ma<it» a little more than half 
toe population overweight. 

Under its own food program, 
the Defense Ministry has ordered 
every military industrial establish- 
ment to set up “subsidiary farms" 
by 1985 to supplement food sup- 
plies of their civ ilian employees as 
weD as the armed forces. 

Garrison towns across the coun- 
try are being urged to build green- 


houses, plant personal vegetable 
plots ana redouble efforts to raise 


era analysts are skeptical that the 
program will do much to lift Soviet 


armed forces newspaper Krasnaya 
Zvezda. 

In a vigorous campaign to build 


proaucea wirain me arucu 
forces," Army General Semen K. 
Kurkotlrin, chief of logistics and 
supply, said recently. 


He also said that meat produc- 


program will do much to lift Soviet 
agriculture from its present stagna- 
tion. 

Drought, floods and hail have 
damaged crops for the fourth year 
in a row. Despite massive capital 
investments, food production is 
showing almost no growth. Meat 
output has been essentially static 
since 1975 and milk production 
has fallen 7 percent in the past 
four years. Meat, butter and in 
some cases milk and sugar are ra- 


plots and redouble efforts to raise 
pigs and chickens. Military farms 
themselves have been ordered to 
increase production by 15 percent 
this year. 

Run by the Central Food Direc- 
torate of the aimed forces' logistics 
branch, Soviet militaiy farms be- 
gan a major program of expansion 
and modernization in March 1965, 
less than five months after Mr. 
Brezhnev came to power. 

Their output of meat has subse- 
quently risen 50 percent, milk pro- 
duction has doubled and egg out- 
put is reportedly up fivefold. De- 
velop mem of these special farms 
has helped the militaiy strengthen 


its position as a sennautonomous 
part of the Soviet economy. 

At the same time, some of the 
Defense Ministry’s agricultural en- 
terprises are acknowledged to suf- 
fer from “deficiencies" and “unre- 
solved questions" that leave ample 
room for producing more food at 
lower cost 

No army is famous for its cui- 
sine, but food in (be Soviet Army 
is particularly disreputable. For- 
mer servicemen complain that 
meat and fresh vegetables are rare 
in a diet that stresses potatoes, 
grease and grad. 

In retrospect, Krasnaya Zvezda 
appears to nave paved the way for 
its unusual discussion of Soviet 
food problems with an article May 
7 asserting that, while there may 
be shortcomings at home, condi- 
tions in the outride world are far 
bleaker. 

Seven million Americans were 
starving. Lieutenant Colond N. 
Karasev, an economist, wrote. He 
alleged that 20 million American 
families “live permanently on the 
brink of hanger.” 


its poorest total grain crop since 
1975, The New York Tunes report- 
ed from Washington. 

The department’s Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service repeated its earlier 
estimates that Soviet wheat and 
coarse-grain production would be 
170 mini on metric tons, 5 million 
tons less than last year. The service 
lowered slightly its August esti- 
mate of Soviet wheat production 
but said com and other coarse- 
grain crops would be slightly larg- 
er than expected last month. 

The department also forecast to- 
tal worid crop production for the 
1982-83 seasons would be only 
slightly below the 1981-82 record. 

In us forecast of crop produc- 
tion as of Sept. 1, the department’s 
Crop Repenting Board again pre- 
dicted that this year’s American 
com crop would exceed 211 nril- 
lian metric tons, virtually un- 
changed from last month's esti- 
mate. A crop of that size would be 
1 percent larger than last year’s 
record-breaking production. 

The board increased its estimate 
of the 1982 wheat crop to a record 
76.6 million tons, which would 
also be 1 percent larger than last 
year’s record. It also raised slightly 


■ Record U.S. Gop Predicted 
The U.S. Agriculture Depart- 
ment said Friday that American 
grain fanners are expected to pro- 
duce record wheal corn and soy- 
bean crops this year while the So- 
viet Union is expected to harvest 


. By John Vlnocuf ' 

New York Times Service .. 

PARIS — The French Commu- 
nist Parry has signaled, the start of 
a campaign to bring its sympathiz- 
ers into the ranks of officers and. 
noncommissioned officers m -the 
frrmrA forces. The goal it says, is 
to protect “the democratic con-; 
structum of soriatam.". . . 7 . 

The campaign, also stresses the' 
importance of involving Commu- 
nists in soldiers’ cormmttces that 
discuss matters concerning toe 
conditio ns of recruits, such as 
food, access to infonnatkm and 
base security, with re giment al au*. 
thotities. 

Under French law, career offi-v 

are not allowed to be membm of 
political parties and must grveup 
any finks with them before receiv- 
ing their ranks. 

The Communists’ intentions as 
part of the Sodalirt4ed govern- 
ment are outlined in the current is- 
sue of the party publication. Cor- 
respondance Armee-Nation. It 
published a document, -described 
m an accompanying commentary 

attitudafon’ the participation; of 
Gnminnnists in the French ttrnimt 

forces. • 


military -a 


force “m their 


OBbySepribBcnPhrtyf; 

Tbe document had the appear- r 
ance of an attempt to bring politics 
into the nrititaxy. In : soch an at- 
tempt, however, toe Communist 

S would not be akae. The Ro- 
an Party, associated : with , 
r President Vatezy Giscard 
d’Estaing, said last week that it 
would urge soldiers to ^denounce 
restraints in nriHtaty spending 


foreseen in the 1983 budget. 
Charles Herau, the Fren 


Charles Herau, the French' de- 
fense minister, has been critical 
both of efforts to mtn>diice the 


" 1 OpporfimltteateBe Seized . 

* “Entire sectors : ^natibnal de- 
fense have not been touched by the 
.new orientations,”: the document 
raid. “N ew o pp oft u nities riatst be 
seized We mu the oitiy ones to say 
that change happens as a result of 
really taking- charge, collectively 
and mdradually, of the defense of 
titocramtxy" 

The reserve officers mentioned 
in the COnumtriist document may 
retain party membership bid most 
avoid “militant activity* in periods 
of military service^. ' 

Under rnles govcming compul- 
sory imlitaiy service^ volunteers 
receive the. equivalent of . basic 
training as reserve officer or non- 
oommiraioned -officer candidates 
mid eventually bold commands for 
six to eight months of . their. 12- 
month conscription period. Of the 
575,000 men in the French armed 
forces, 260j000are conscripts. 

Until now, ’ according to the 
C ommunis t . publication, major 
segmesteof tire.woriang class have 
been deliberately kept away from 
responsibilities in the military. 


Foreign Advisers Flock 
To Work in Nicaragua 


its estimate of 1982 soybean pro- 
duction, setting it at a record high 
of 63 million metric tons, which 
would be 14 percent above last 
year’s total 


Pinochet Rules Out Liberalization 


As Dissent Grows Among His Allies 


Air Force, Navy Rejoin 
Argentine Leadership 


By Jackson Diehl 

JVatk m gt t m Post Service 

SANTIAGO — President Au- 
gust© Pinochet, marking the nin th 
anniversary of his military govern- 
ment amid an economic cnas rad 
eroding political support, has 
sharply attacked his critics rad 
pledged not to alter the govern- 
ments course or its authoritarian 


ties have affected the work rad the 
hopes of many.” But he rejected 


suggestions that his government 
permit more freedom. He said that 


measures. 

In a day of austere official cere- 
mony and equally modest protests 
commemorating the military over- 
throw of leftist President Salvador 
Allende in 1973, General Pinochet 
declared Saturday that “neither 
the transitory situation in the eco- 
nomic order nor the aggression at 
the enemy will divert toe projects 
erf tins government” 

General Pinochet 66, conceded 
in his annual address that severe, 
economic problems “have hit ns 
hard” and that “a series of difficul- 


Pump Is Blamed 
For Ariane Crash 


United Pms International 

KOUROU, French Guiana — A 
mechanical failure in the turbo- 
pump of the Ariane rocket’s third 
stage caused its crash Friday, the 
general director of France’s Na- 
tional Center for Space Studies 
(ONES) said here. 

The official Frederic d’Aliesl 
said Saturday that toe second com- 
mercial flight of Ariane, originally 
scheduled for Nov. 23, would be 
delayed until the pump could be 
modified. The turbopump injects 
the rocket’s liquid hydrogen rad 
oxygen fuel into the combustion 
chamber of the third stage, provid- 
ing for propulsion. 

Ariane, the European Space 
Agency's satellite launcher, 
crashed into the Atlantic Ocean 
Friday ; 13 minutes alter it took off 
with two satellites from its launch- 
ing pad here. It failed to launch 
the satellites. But Mr. d'Allest ex- 
pressed confidence that toe crash 
had not hurt Ariane's efforts to 
compete with the U.S. space shut- 
tle as a commercial satellite 


permit more freedom. He said that 
“ah toe vigor of the law” would be 
applied to “those who try to 
foment an artificial atmosphere of 
political agitation.” 

The lengthy speech, broadcast 
on radio rad television, came after 
several months of turbulence in 
General Pinochet’s government 
rad growing signs of dissent 
among key supporters in the mili- 
tary over the economic rad politi- 
cal models that have guided his 
rale. 

Business Exerting Pressure 
The country’s business and 
banking sectors, which once 
broadly supported General Pino- 
chet have recently exerted strong 
pressure on his government to al- 
ter the strict free market monetar- 
ist economic policy aggressively 

pursued for the past seven years. 
Once pronounced a Latin Ameri- 
can ^miracle” by its backets, 
Chile's economy has plummeted 
into a severe recession. Unemploy- 
ment is reported by the govern- 
ment at 23 percent 
The economic problems have 
also contributed to toe growth of 
traditional opposition movements 
and demonstrations against the 


rare of supporters of toe govern- 
ment outside of toe govern- 
ment "said Roberto Pulido, toe 
former head of a rightist political 
movement that supported the new 
constitution. “The administration 


■ .•*" s ■ . 


has shown little interest in moving 
forward on political matins, and 


forward on political matins, and 
there is distrust of the sincerity of 
some sectors.” 

General Pinochet sought in his 
address Saturday to assuage the 
doubts of his political base, by ar- 
guing that the economic troubles 
were the fault of the world reces- 
sion and stressing Ins commitment 
to carrying out toe slow political 
transition. 

But his voice rose quickly when 
he declared that “the government 
has dearly determined what is toe 
extent of legitimate political dis- 
crepancy that can exist at this 
time.” 

He added that although nine 
years have passed since Mr. Al- 
leade was overthrown, “toe ene- 
mies of that time have permanent- 



By Edward Schumacher 

New York Times Service 

BUENOS AIRES — Argentina’s 
armed forces have announced that 
the air force and navy were joining 
toe government of President Rey- 
naldo Bignone, a retired army gen- 
eral 

The move, ending II weeks of 
interservice squabbling, means 


Lieutenant General Leopoldo Gal- 
tieri, was forced by his subordi- 
nates to resign. 


that the three-man -junta of army, 
air force and navy chiefs will be re- 
established as toe country’s su- 
preme power, as it was before June 
22, when toe air force and the navy 
withdrew because of disputes with 
the army. 

The announcement Friday re- 
peated the previous junta’s pledge 
that it would step down to an 
elected government “in toe first 
months of 1984." It also said it 
would work with civilian leaders in 
developing the “essential aspects 
of a political economic rad social 
plan that will rule” until then. 

The military took power in a 
coup more than six years ago. But 
interservice rivalry has often 
hampered decision making. 

The feuding increased after the 
army’s surrender June 14 to British 
forces in the Falkland Islands. The 
president and army commander. 


General Augusto Pinochet at 
toe speech to mark dm ninth 
anniversary of his takeover. 


ly continued to agitate." He said 
mat they were “encouraged even 


mat they were “encouraged even 
by toe mistaken representatives of 
institutions of religious character." 


government. An illegal protest 
march drew an estimated 2,000 


people last month to the center of 
Santiago, and university demon- 
strations last week provoked the 
government to shut down one fac- 
ulty at a major university in Santi- 
ago and to call off classes at the 
university in the port dry of Val- 
paraiso. 

Perhaps more seriously, the 
pressure on General Pinochet from 
businessmen has been complex 
mealed by a splintering of his sup- 
port among rightists. Two years af- 
ter promoting a new constitution 
and promising an eight-year transi- 
tion to a conservative, “protected" 
democracy that would exdude 
communism and some other ideol- 
ogies, same of the military’s key 
supporters have begun to complain 
that the expected liberalization is 
being largely ignored.. 


Government supporters had ex- 
pected a strong speech from Gen- 
eral Pinochet as part of the govern- 
ment’s effort to regain public con- 
fidence following a period of ap- 
parent instability. 

Cabinet Dismissed 
Last month, faced with open dif- 
ferences among his ministers. Gen- 
eral Pinochet dismissed his cabinet 
only four months after it had been 
formed. He then began an inten- 
sive round of meetings with busi- 
ness groups, military leaders and 
rightist politicians in an apparent 


search for a consensus on econom- 
ic policy. 

The new cabinet named on 
Aug. 30, appeared to represent a 
compromise between the strict 
economic models and the demands 
of business groups. The new eco- 
nomics minister, Rolf Luders, has 
said there would be no change in 
policy. But he has also quietly led 


The air force and navy demand- 
ed that a non-army man replace 
General GaltierL However, the 
army, the most powerful service, 
imposed Mr. Bignone as president 
The navy and air force chiefs tom 
withdrew from both toe junta and 
polled most of their officers out -of 
their government posts. But they 
have since crane to accept Mr. Big- 
none. 


Brigadier Basilio L*mi Dozo, 
(he air force chief, resigned Aug. 
17. Admiral Jorge Isaac Anaya, 
commander of toe navy and the 
last remaining service chief from 
the war, grudgingly announced 
Wednesday that he would retire 
OcL 1. 


Admiral Anaya, the driving 
force behind toe Argentine- inva- 
sion of the Falklands, is to join 
Lieutenant General Cristmo Nico- 
laides of the army and Brigadier 
Augusto Jorge Hughes of toe air 
force in the new junto, but only 
until his retirement. He is then to 
be replaced by Admiral Ruben Os- 
car Franco, a former attache in 
Washington. 


By Raymond Bonner 
New York Tima Service 
MANAGUA — So many Ameri- 
cans and West Europeans have 
descended on Nicaragua to study 
and work with the Sandimst gov- 
ernment that the word intema- 
donaUstas is being used to refer ex- 
clusively to them. 

At night these internadanalistas 
dine at French restaurants, steak 
houses and outdoor cafes. On 
weekends they escape the swelter- 
ing capital taking then: picnics 
and wind-surfing boards to nearby 
lakes. By day they work, directly 
or indirectly, for the government. 

Excluding toe several hundred 
Cuban and Soviet health workers, 
people with UJS. passports lead 
the tally of foreign advisers, fed- 
lowed by Bulgarians, French, Bel- 
gians, Germans and Swedes. There 
are bdieved to be at least 200 
Americans in Nicaragua working 
for a range of international organ- 
izations, p rimari ly in the fidasof 
health, eancation and agriculture. - 
About 25 to 30 Americans also 
work directly tor tire government 
the largest contingents in toe Agri- . 
culture and Health ministries. Oth- 
ers have joined die ministries of 
Foreign Relations, Planning and 
Culture. The Sandmist newspaper, 
and the government television sys- 
tem have also hired Americans. 

Low Profile 

Three Americans, indndmg cme. 
who has been a principal architect 
of the reorganization of govero- 


The Nicaragua government has 
yet to enact.a “bottle bin," requir- 
ing a deposit on soft drink, and 
beer bottles so as to discourage 
consumers from discarding thar 
empties. And in toe absence of 
.sura a law, the Luisa Armrada 


an Women swung into action to 
accomplish toe objective. 

They' are motivated, however, 
not by e n viro nm ental concerns but 
by a crippling shortage of foreign 
exchange, which makes it difficult 


fra manufacturers to buy the mate- 
rials needed to prodnee bottles. 

Within the ^government there is 
a, Consumer Defense Department. 
Nnevo . Diario, a .pro-government 
newspaper; devotes cme page a 
Week, to “defense of. the consum- 
er" using the space, fear example, 
to recommend substitutes for 
meat of which there is a shortage 
here;, and to guide. consumers on 
the prices they should pay in. mar- 
kets.' • ; /.'. 

An nempraerc regularly carry 
small- items about fines being lev- 
ied against stores charging more 
than the government-fixed prices 
for 15 basteptoducts, such as corn, 
beans; coofang ofland soap. . . 

On the envnonmratal front 60 
of the country’s mast important 
species of trees, plants and wildlife 
are bang studied with the oigect 
of preserving them, and a forest 
.service has been set up and a re- 
forestation project begun. 

The New Worid Agricultural 
Movement and the .Center for the 
Study of Appropriate Technology, 
both based m the United Stance. 
are promoting efforts*? rednoe the 
.use of pestiades and to develop 
geothermal energy, from the coun- 
try sactiye volcanoes and methane 
gas from animal wages. 


meat snee the Sandhtirt victory, 
have offices next to those of the 
govemingjunta. 

For the most part the Americans 
keep a low profile, talki ng to jour- 
nalists, If at all, only if they will 
not be identified. They avoid . toe 
U-S. Embassy. Mirny nave joined, 
toe mjHtias, receiving military' inr 
struction and physical-fitness 

tr aining - ■ 

College students ftout Harvard, 
Princeton and Stanford and 
Georgetown, among other places, 
have crane to Nicaragua. For 
many of the young Americans, 
fresh from the consumer and envi- 
ronmental movements .of the -Unit- 
ed States, some thing* in Managua 
might seem quite familiar 

Fra e xamp le, there was recently 
a lot of complaining about the -fact 
that almost half toe rauntry^s bus 
fleet was off the streets fra repairs. 
And those who do sot rely os pub- 
lie transportation are faced with 
menacing potholes and the irrita- 
tions of gasoline rationing, which 
began last month.. 

With no limit an how muchjgas- 
oline a driver couU-buy. on fhe- 
penmtted day — on odd os even 
dates, detemmad by the final dipt , 
of the car's license number . — . 


of business groups to expect 
unent action on their mount- 


government action on their mount- 
ing debts, the recession and unem- 
ployment 

The result said Jorge Fontaine, 


Wilfredo Lam, 80, Painter, Sculptor 
Of toe Surrealist Movement Is Dead 


president of the influential Con- 
federation of Production and 
Commerce, is that “there has been 
a relaxation of uncertainty. Busi- 
ness has regained some confidence 
and is willing to give toe govern- 
ment some time ” 

The drop in pressure from busi- 
ness groups, however, has not 
slowed the criticism by General Pi- 
nochet's civilian political support- 
ers. 

“The problem is not the exact 
riming of toe measures," said a 
leading Pinochet ally who helped 
draft the constitution. “It is that 
there is doubt that toe willingness 
in carrv through the transition ex- 


3 Die in Vienna Disco fire 

The Associated Press 

VIENNA — Three persons were 
Jailed and one was injured early 
Sunday in a fire, at the Sowieso 
discotheque in central Vienna, of- 
ficials reported- The deaths were 
caused fay smoke inhalation and 
that the of the fire was not 
immediately known., .toe. officials 


Compiled by Our Staff Front Dispatches 

PARIS — Wilfredo i-am, 80, a 
major contemporary artist who 
drew his inspiration from Afro- Cu- 
ban themes, has died at his home 
in Paris. 

Bora in Sagua la Grande. Cuba, 
Mr. Lam started his career in 
Spain in the 1930s, fought on the 
Republican side in the Spanish dv- 
0 war and moved to Paris in 1938. 
He joined the Surrealists after il- 
lustrating a poem by Andre Bre- 
ton, toe writer and rounder of the 
Surrealist movement 

His paintings and sculptures 
were strongly influenced by Afri- 
can and Cuban religions linage^ 
Many of his works featured masir$ 
&ud images in extravagant tropical 


Mr. Lam moved back to Cuba 
in 1940, but in 1952 he returned to 
Paris, where he lived until his 
death. 


Dr. Donald Pace 
STOCKTON, California (AF) 
— Dr. Donald Pace, 73, who was a 
pioneer in research into the Knkc 


cigarette smoking and 
cancer, died Thursday of cancer of 
the lymph nodes. 


Lawrence Valenstein 
NEW YORK (NYT) — Law- 
rence Valenstein, 83. who founded- 
the Grey Advertising Agency and 
built it into one of the leading U.S. 
advertising companies, died Friday. : 




dass struggle into the military and 
of soldkzs wbo werc said to be is- 


lee- 


noting the spirit of toe Socialist 
’. election victory- - 

There has been no .comment 
from toe Defense Bfimstiy about 
the Communist document which 
says, that party! members “must 
forcefully and stubbornly seek' ac- 
cess to reserve officer candidate 
dasses and those ‘for noncomnns- 
sfotiedroffioas-’'/ -• v -- -.y> . 

The party sa£cLthai, in' spite of 
what it. called im pro vements in toe 
character Ot toe armed forces since 
’the formation of toe Socialist-led 


New Smog Rules 
For S. California 


Now the country Is . . using 
9°upons, andprivatecars are emf- 


LQS ANGELES — Fnaptmg the 
.tongbert anti-rinog regulations in 
the United States; Southern Cali- 
• . fornia’5 smog control board has 
moved to severely restrict the right 
- of polluting companies to expand 
and has virtually 'dosed the doo* 

- co new sources of pollutants. 

. The South Coast Air Quality 
Management District Board voted 
. 6 to 3 Friday to prevent any in- 
crease in air pollution from star 
hOnary sources such as refineries 
.and' factories, making it extremely 
. difficult for manufacturers to lo- 
cate in the urban areas of foir 
countie* in smog-laden Sou then 
California. - 

~”The rule, to take effect Jan. I, 
.replaces a regulation t h at allowed 
'• bus ine s se s to start polluting opera- 
tions if they first snot down sourc- 
.-.es- that emitted toe same amount of 


Fin 


government hi May r 1981, reac- 
tionaries contimjed td consider the 
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Toward Record Postwar Stability 
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Party's Leadership Appears Assured 
As Program of Reform Takes Shape 




Sapporo 


By Ken Iskli 


'TOKYO — Having successfully weathered a series 
X of crises that his opponents hoped would bring 

o Suzuki can tool 
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about his downfall. Premier Zenko Suzuki can look 
forward to re-election to another term in ehay of 
what is turning out to be one of the most stable ad- 
ministrations in postwar Japan. 

At the turn of the year, there were widespread 
doubts as to whether Mr. Suzuki would mnnng** to 
retain tbe support necessary to assure his election 
next November to a second term as president of the 
ruling Liberal-Democratic Party — a post that assures 
him the premiership. 

There are still some who have doubts, for in Ja- 
pan's political world of shifting factional alignments 
it takes only one wrong move to end a political career. 
But Mr.Suzuki's moves have been the right ones so 
far. and with no other serious contender for the LDP 
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presidency in sight, he can be reasonably sure of his 
party’s support for another two years in office. 
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party s support for another two years in office. 
Reckless Promises 

The doubts stemmed from the bold and seemingly 
reckless promises the premier made shortly after tak- 
ing office. One was a pledge to reduce government 
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Technology: Gains 
Firm in Long View 


Comparisons of Vital Statistics 


spending through a program of administrative reform 
that would pare down Japan’s bloated bureaucracy 
and balance the budget without raising taxes — a 
program on which Mr. Suzuki has repeatedly said he 
would stake his political life. 

Basic-reform recommendations were recently pre- 
sented by an ad hoc commission of businessmen and 
scholars 'headed by Toshiwo Doko, former head of 
the powerful Keidanren, the Federation of Econo mic 
Organizations. However, indications of the extent to 
which the reforms will be implemented will not come 
until well after the LDP presidential election, and will 
not affect Mr. Suzuki's image. 

Skeptics predicted that the recommendations 
would go tbe wav of similar proposals hammered out 
in the early 196& with great fanfare, but blocked by 
bureaucrats and interest groups determined to pre- 
serve their fiefdoms. 

However, the premier's apparent zeal in tackling 
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. bubble of Japan's new image. 

After years of struggling to overoome a reputation for imitation and 
•sho ddin ess. Japan has recently woo a name as a first-rate and innovative 
industrial power. Now, the Hitachi and Mitsubishi vmnAal to 

reverse that tide. 
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-Bui those observers who hastened to judge Japan’s technological level 
■ ou the basis of the Hiiachi-Mitsubishi case were drawing far too broad a 
condaSKHu For tbe status of Japan's computer makers is a special ea s e , a 
ad generis, which says Hide about tire innovative capability of Japanese 
manufacturers in other areas. 
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Market Position "* v 

- The dominance of the International Business Machines Corp., the U,K * 55 950 

company whose compmer secrets Hitachi and Mitsubishi were allegedly U.S.A. 227 640 

stealing, is virtually unique among U.S. companies overseas. With S30 — — ~ — — ■ — ~ 

bflEon m sales this year, IBM win surpass Japan's computer makers in 1 1 Preliminary figures, a) 197 

revenues from that product. Only in Japan, where Fujitsu Ltd. has been g) 1 976-1978. 

gradually able to take control of the market from IBM Japan, do the 

Japanese makers have a major market position in tire main frame com- 

.jputer business. Bui even Figitsu’s computer sales will total only $1.5 f -m 

More tellingly, because IBM has long been the worldwide leader in Jl _H \y m 

computers, its hardware and software have become the world standard. 

Several major companies have been created with tire sole objective of 

producing machines that are compatible with IBM hardware, such as T miH Pri\;ofp TV 

those produced by Hitachi These so-called PCM (plug conwatibk) pro- XAJUU TUVaLC U. I 

ducets must be careful to study ear* new move by IBM, so that 

their new devices are not made instantly obsolete by IBM’s latest ac- TOKYO — If Western Europe 
lions. - X took vigorous exception to 

Hitachi’s alleged espionage of IBM secrets must, therefore, be seen as President Reagan's reinforced era- 
a unique case — ■ more as a symbol of IBM's power in tbe computer bargp on the export to the Soviet 
business than a symbol of Japanese subservience throughout the world Union of energy-related technolo- 
of industry. gy, Japan's reaction to the ban was 

The real question is whether the Japanese performance in other areas ■ one P f . mu . l fd official frustration 
— in which the U.5. competition is not as powerful — bears out their cmrpled with loud grumbling in 
rising reputation for innovation, or whether the Japanese continue to be , 

.mere copiers of technologies imparted or stolen from overseas. . *0*2° * posmre. in contrast to 

■ ; the defiance of France, Italy, Bnt- 

... Major tinftfflance w _ t oermanv m the 




Natural 

Births 

Deaths 

Infanr mor- 

Expectation of 

Country 

Population 

increase 



tality rate 

life at birth 

(Year) 

(1000) 

Per 1 000 persons 

(Per 1000 
live births) 

Male 

Female 

JAPAN 1960 

94 302 

9.6 

17.2 

7 £ 

30.7 

65.32 

70.19 

1965 

99 209 

11.4 

18.6 

7.1 

18.5 

67.74 

72.92 

1970 

104 665 

11.8 

18.8 

6.9 

13.1 

69.31 

74.66 

197S 

111 940 

10.8 

17.1 

6.3 

10.0 

71.73 

76.89 

1980 

117 060 

7.3 

13.6 

63 

7.5 

73 J 2 

78.33 

1981 1) 

117 881 

6.9 

13.0 

6.2 

7.1 



1980 








Canada 

23 940 

8.3 

15.5 

7.2 

a)12.0 

b)70.19 

b)77.48 

France 

53 770 

4.7 

14.8 

10.1 

c) 9.8 

d)69.73 

d)77.85 

Germany, F.R. 

61 560 

-1.5 

10.0 

11.5 

a)14.7 

e)69.36 

el 76.07 

Italy 

57 040 

1.5 

11.2 

9.7 

cl 15.3 

f)62.97 

f >74.85 

U.K. 

55 950 

1.7 

13.5 

11.8 

c)12.6 

g)?0.00 

9)76.20 

U-S.A. 

227 640 

7.3 

16.2 

8.9 

e)13.0 

j)70.20 

3)77.80 


Population: 1 17 million. 

Labor force: 56 million. 

Area: 369.698 square kilometers (142.741 
square miles). 

International reserves: U.S. $283 billion. 
Imports (1980): 140 J billion. 

Exports (1980): 129.8 billion. 

Gross National Product: (1980) percent- 
age change, 43; 1981 , 33; 1982 (forecast). 
4.3. 

Industrial production: (1980) percentage 
chang e. 7.0; 1981. 3.1; 1982 (forecast), 63. 
Consumer prices: 1980 percentage change. 
8.0; 1981, 4.9; 1982 (forecast), 43 
Balance of payments current account 
(S billion): 1980 percentage change: -10. 7; 
1981. +4.7. 

Exchange rate: U.S. $1 - Yen 259. 70 
(Sept. 9. 1982). 


Contracts Aim 
Trade Friction 


the issue and the greater urgency for reform today 
have raised hopes that some progress will be made. 

There appears a good chance that deliberations will 
begin in tbe next Diet session on one of the most 
ambitious or the commission's recommendations, (he 
breaking up of deficit-ridden Japan National Rail- 
ways into regional groups placed under private man- 
agement. 

JNR labor unions have threatened to resist 
dismemberment at all costs, but with public irritation 
growing over JNR's frequent increases in fares — 
now well above those of privately operated lines — 
Mr. Suzuki will be able to press the issue with confi- 
dence. 

Party Ballots 

Other recommendations include reducing the num- 
ber and size of public corporations that have mush- 
roomed over the years. Many have outlived their use- 
fulness except as havens for retired civil servants. 

Election reform was another Suzuki pledge, which 
he fulfilled last month when the Diet enacted a con- 
troversial bill selling up a proportional representation 
system for candidates running in tbe national consti- 
tuency in elections for the upper house. Of the 252 
members of tbe upper chamber, 100 are dec ted from 
a nationwide constituency and the rest from prefec- 
tures. 

Under the new law. voters will cast their ballots for 
the party of their choice instead of for individual can- 
didates. This is expected to reduce campaign costs — 
long a goal of all political parties. 

However, perhaps more fundamental to Mr. 
Suzuki’s expectation of another term is the fact that 
(Coniinoed on Page 6S) 


1) Preliminary figures, el 1978. b) 1975-1977. c)1979. d) 1977. e) 1977-1979. f> 1970-1972. 
g) 1976-1978. 
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The Pipeline-Ban Issue 

Loud Private Dissent Behind Tokyo’s Quiet Frustration 


The statistics os this question are misleading and confusing. Japan’s 
Science and Technology Agency's latest statistics show that, during fiscal 
• 1980 (ending March 1981), Japanese firms imported $1,439 billion worth 
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in Japan’s technological trade, which in mm spells Japanese inferiority 
toTorcign technology. 

■ f Overall, between 1950 and 1978, Japanese industry imported more 
than 32,000 industrial technologies through license agreements with for- 
.eign manufacturers, at a total cost of about $9 billion. 

--But such figures fail to take account of the fact that trade in technolo- 
gy i&usually done on the basis erf long-term contracts. Thus, a large share 
of the imports of technology that appear in tbe 1980 and 1981 statistics 
- really represent contracts signed more than a decade or so ago. 

A more accurate reflection of Japan’s growing strength in technologi- 
cal trade was made by Gener Gregory, a professor in the department of 
comparative culture at Tokyo's Sophia University. “Japanese imports of 
technology continued to increase throughout tbe 197%, and tbe cumula- 
tive balance of royalty payments continued to exceed receipts,” he noted. 
~Bul during the last half of tbe 197%. imports of technology rose by a 
modest 10 5 percent, while exports of technology shot up by 140 per- 
cent” .•’••• 

■“ Mr. Gregory also said, “The most sensitive index of Japan’s actual 
(Continued on Page 7S) 


gy, Japan's reaction to (he ban was 
one of muted official frustration 
coupled with loud grumbling in 
private. 

Tokyo’s posture, in contrast to 
the defiance of France, Italy, Brit- 
ain and West Germany to the 
Washington fiat, can be attributed 
to three factors. Fust, Japan’s eco- 
nomic stake affected by the ban 
was comparatively much smaller 
than (hat of Europe; it did not in- 
volve lucrative industrial export 
contracts. Second, Japan did not 
want to take action that could fur- 
ther aggravate its trade friction 
with the United States. Finally, it 
reflected the current parlous state 
of relations between Tokyo and 
Moscow. 

Since 1976, Japan has been en- 
gaged in jointly developing with 
the Soviet Union oil and gas re- 
sources off the coast of Sakhalin. 
When completed in 1988, the 
project is due to supply about 1 
percent of Japan’s total energy 
needs. 

Prospecting at two sites in the 
Sea of Japan off the southern tip 
of Sakhalin has so far confirmed 
the existence of oil and gas depo- 


sits in the Chaivo geological struc- 
ture, to tbe extent that commercial 
exploitation is scheduled to get un- 
der way there in 1986. 

Drilling at the Odopto structure 
was to be continued this summer 


with the Japanese providing the 
ocean drilling rii> the No. 2 
Hakuryu (While Dragon), which 
was to work in tandem with the 
Soviet rig Oha. 

Eight exploration wells have so 
far been drilled in the Odopto 
structure at a cost of $160 million 
to the Japanese partner in the 
project, the semi-public Sakhalin 
Oil Development Corp. (SODE- 
CO). 

But with the June 19 Washing- 
ton decision to strengthen the em- 
bargo, the Japanese were unable to 
honor their contractual commit- 
ment with the Soviet Union to 
continue boring. Indispensable 
electric bed detectors, worth about 
$2 million, came within the scope 
of the ban, as they were U.S.- 
made. 

This confronted SQDECO with 
the possibility of defaulting on its 
contract at a loss of about $200 
million. 

On two previous occasions, this 
project has received exceptional li- ( 
censes from U.S. government 
agencies for the export of the de- [ 
lectors on which Schlumberger j 


Inc. has a monopoly. Japanese 
government leaders appeared con- 
fident that they’ could look for- 
ward to having 'Washington n g ai n 
extending leniency in applying the 
ban. 

While attending the Versailles 
summit conference in June. Japa- 
nese Premier Zenko Suzuki 
brought up the subject of an ex- 
emption for the Sakhalin project 
during a private meeting he had 
(Contmued on Page 6S) 


By Robert Y. Horiguchi 

r TX)KYO — When a product begins to gather dust 
X on the store shelves, retailers in Japan often turn 
to their supplier to take back the slow-moving article 
at the price for which they had bought it- And the 
supplier complies. 

This is but one of the traditional commercial prac- 
tices that puzzle foreign businessmen who are uniniti- 
ated in Japan's trading mores. 

Some time ago, when Japanese electronic watches 
caused a sharp Mump in the sales of a Swiss mechani- 
cal brand watch, their dealers throughout Japan 
called on the importer to abide by this age-old unwrit- 
ten custom, known as henpin, by taking back pan of 
their stock. 

Because of the heavy financial burden that compli- 
ance would entaiL the importer — a Swiss firm long 
established in Japan — turned to its banker for finan - 
cial assistance. 

The latter agreed to provide the funds, thus en- 
abling the importer to lighten the inventory load of 
his dealers by re-purchasing the watches ana thereby 
retaining thor good wilL To have done otherwise 
would have signified fo rsaking a dealer network that 
had been patiently and arduously built up over three 
generations and abandoning the prospect of future, 
sales. 

Swiss watches have always been prized in Japan for 
their quality. Regarded as a status symbol, they re- 
main one of the best-selling imported goods in spite 
of fierce competition from the Japanese watch indus- 
tiy. 

Recalling this episode, the foreign banker noted: 

(Continued on Page 75) 
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Deficit Overhang and an Undervalued Yen 
Cast Shades of Doubt on Economic Revival 
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’T'OKYO — Japan's Ministry of 
1. Finance has found that it can- 
not buck, market forces. 

" - As tire market rate on the gov- 
ernment’s I Or year bonds continued 
to slide, a. indicate erf banks and 
security _ houses balked at un- 
derwrifing a projected new issue 
unkss thc ministry raised the yield 
on the debt instruments. 

; ThiS; reluctance caused a one- 
month delay in the floating erf the- 
. $3.1 -billion issue until the govern- 
ment agreed - to a 03-percent in- 
crease in the coupon rate: 

- -The sew bonds will thus have a 
8274-percent yield to subscribers 
against the 7.811 percent of the 
previous issue' mane last Decem- 
ber. Tins step brought with it a 
correspon ding across- the board 
me in Japanese long-term interest 
: rates in tbcTace of a growing de- 
mand by a powerful reflationaiy 
tobby for a lowering in the cost erf 
money so as to stimulate domestic 
demand in order to bring Japan 
out of a yearlong economic slump. 
The long-term prune rale has now 
gone up to 8.9 percent 
Tbe real growth in Japan’s gross 


national product for (he fiscal year 
ended art March 31 reached only 
2.7 percent, against the more san- 
guine projections of government 
economists. It was tbe slowest 
growth pace in seven years. Few 
private-sector economists expect 
the current fiscal year’s growth to 
exceed 3 percent — far below the 
official forecast of S3 percent. 

A Slight Surplus 

Throughout its years of rapid 
economic growth, from tire early 
195% to the mid-1970s. Japan s 
budget was balanced or In slight 
surplus. Deficit spending came in 
1975-1976 to tide over the effects 
of the oil crisis in spite of an in- 
junction against such a practice 
contained in tire Finance Act. 
which requires a bala n ced budget 

The deficit is now more than it 
was seven years ago. It is larger, 
both per capita and as a propor- 
tion of the GNP. than the deficit 
of any other highly industrialized 
country, with tbe exception of 
Canada. 


than SI I billion was recorded. 


largely due to Iower-than-expected 
tax revenue. A shortfall of $15 bfl- 


tax revenue: A shortfall of $lS bil- 
lion to 519 billion is expected this 
fiscal year. 

The government's debt now 
stands al $31 5 billion. 

As this deficit overhang casts a 
shadow on Japan's financial well- 
being. the continued weakness of 


12 3 percent in July from a year 
ago tor the first double-digit de- 
crease in six years and nine 
months, marking a sharp dip in 
foreign sales that have been show- 
ing a downturn since the beginning 
of the year. 

The value of export letters of 
credit opened has fallen from the 
year-earlier level during every 
month since January. Tbe decrease 
was steepest in July when it fell 13 


the yen is starting to hurt the Japa- 
nese economy. Far from stimulat- 


Duriog the last fiscal year aided 
i March 31. a deficit of more 


ing exports, which continue to be 
sluggish, the undervalued Japanese 
currency threatens to trigger infla- 
tion , further dampening the pros- 
pects of economic revival. 

Foreign Saks Dip 

In July, the wholesale price in- 
dex went up 0.6 percent from June 
for the steepest momb-to-month 
rise since May of last year. Much 
of the increase was attributed to an 
increase in import prices for oil 
and other raw materials. Accord- 
ing to the Bank of Japan, prices for 
imports rose 23 percent in July 
from a month before. 

Meanwhile, Japanese exports on 
a customs clearance basis dropped 


percent. Export letters opened in 
June fell 5.3 percent from a year 


June feu 5.3 percent from a year 
earlier. 

This has led to fears in govern- 
ment and trading circles that ex- 
ports in 1982 may fall short of last 
year’s level for the first time in 30 
years. 

Up to the present, however, in- 
flation has remained at a low level 
Wholesale prices for July, although 
rising, showed an increase of only 


1 J percent from a year ago and 
consumer prices for June, the last 
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As a result of the vast in - 
drazseff in the urban popu- 
lation of Japan — especial- 
ly in the 1960s — 414 per- 
cent of tbe total population 
in 1980 was concentrated in 
the three major metropoli- 
tan areas: the areas within 
the range-of -50 kilometers', 
distance from the city cen- 
ters of Tokyo; Osaka and 
Nagoya. However,- the pro- 
portion of the total popula- 
tion i residing in the areas 
between ■ 1975 . and 1980 
reveals^ .almost '.negligible 


City 

Population Cl OCX)) 

Tokyo 

8 349 

Yokohama 

2 774 

Osaka 

2 648 

Nagoya 

2 088 

Kyoto 

1473 

Sapporo 

1402 

Kobe 

1 367 

Fukuoka 

1 089 

Kitakyiishu 

1 065 

Kawasaki . 

.041L ; .i-. 1*. 


consumer prices for June, the last 
month for which official figures 
are available, remained stable at a 
year-to-year rate of 23 percent. 

The five-year low recently re- 
corded in the exchange value of 
the yen to the dollar has touched 
off a debate among some leading 
Japanese economists on the causes 
for tbe depredation of their coun- 
ties currency. 

It has been the position of offi- 


WeVe all grown up hearing about what the city of tomorrow would be 
like, but few foresaw the revolution in electronics that would bring about 
the realization of that city today. Toshiba saw. In fact, Toshiba was one 
of the pioneers in the building of “Electronics City," where many tools 
have been redesigned or developed to make life easier for all. 



±d financial experts, led by Bank 
of Japan Governor Haruo 


of Japan Governor naruo 
Mayekawa, that the wide spread 
between U3. and Japanese inter- 
. esi rates was to blame for tbe yen’s 
weakness. When the yen failed to 
react to tbe four successive lower- 
ings of the U3. prime rate be- 
tween June and August, doubts be- 
gan to be publicly expressed on tbe 
validity of this argument. 

The contrary view is that the 
cause of the depredation of the 
yen lies in flaws in the “fundamen- 
tals” for Japan's economic well- 
-being. These are the economic 
. growth rate, the unemployment 



fesNfia mate a mde variety ol 

microchips from 4-blt 
microcomputers ro 
the &4K-btl CMOS RAM 


Microcomputer Technology: Toshiba’s 

contribution to “Electronics City iT 

Behind the tremendous boom in electronics 
rests a diicon chip only 5mm square: the Large 
Scale Integration microchip. Toshiba developed 
the microchip equivalent to some 400.000 
transistors in function We also introduced the 
world’s highest performance Sapphire-on-Silicon 
microcomputer. And at the moment, we are 
working to develop even greater capacity ICs. 
This electronic technology has been adapted for 
use in almost all the devices found in the home 
and in industry to enhance their capabilities 
and better our lives. 

In the home, Toshiba microcomputer techno- 
logy is at work in microwave ovens that 


“memorize” menus, in Digital -Audio-Disc players, 
in microcomputer controlled airconditioners. 

In tiie office Toshiba microcomputer techno- 
logy works to send facsimile transmissions in 20 
seconds anywhere in Hie world. 

In Mass Transit Toshiba technology is being 
employed in the development of the linear 
induction 'motor that can etecbomagnetically 
levitate trains to increase their speed to 500 
kilometers eu) hour. 

In Health Care you’ll find us behind CT scan- 
ners, ultra-sound tomography and chemical 
analyzers. 

In the field of energy conservation, satellite 
communications, education, entertainment, you 
name it - Toshiba electronics are paving the 
way towards "Electronics City." 


In Touch with Tomorrow 


TOSHIBA 


TOSHIBA CORPORATION TQK.VD JAPAN 
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Yokozuna Chiyonofuji, left, slams bis opponent down to 
the clay ring with a powerful armtbrow. 


Wakanohan^^elhhTgrand champion, waves to his admirers outside the Kokugikan 
(National Sumo Arena) in Tokyo. 


'umo’s National Cultural Appeal Transcends 

Matches Flourish at Shrine and School Festivals, Draw Millions to Radio 


Centuries 


and Television 


By Andy Adams 


'TOKYO — How can a 2,000- 
JL year-old sport like Sumo 


year-old sport like Sumo 
tuna continue to appeal to tbe 


wrestling continue to appeal to tbe 
Japanese people century after cen- 
tury? 

The answer is a complex one 
since Sumo attracts many different 
people for many different reasons. 
Every afternoon during tbe six an- 
nual grand Sumo tou rnamen ts, 
about 15,000 avid Japanese fans 
jam themselves into tne cramped, 
four-man, straw-matted boxes and 
seats of the nation's arenas to ex- 
perience first-hand tbe feudal pa- 
geantry and excitement of one of 
the world’s oldest and most color- 
ful sports. Millions more crowd 
around their television sets to 
watch the action on the semi-gov- 
ernment NHK-TV, which presents 
the final two horns of a full, seven- 
hoar day of Sumo on a nationwide, 
TV and radio hookup. 

Huge Japanese wrestlers, who 
some think of as carrying on the 
Samurai tradition, struggle with 
each other for supremacy in 
Sumo’s 15-day tournaments, but it 
is a spartan existence in which 


only the strong survive. Millions of 
young boys idolize the grand 
champions and other high -r anking 
rikishi (wrestlers), while women 
and sports-minded men regard 
them as national heroes. 


Sumo is not merely the national 
sport of Japan — it is tbe essence 
erf Japan. Japanese at a Sumo tour- 
nament are more at ease, more 
themselves than at any other time 


Any Japanese boy worth his salt 
has dreamed erf becoming a Sumo 
grand champion at one rime or an- 
other. From the smallest villages to 
the largest cities,, Sumo flourishes 
in shrine festivals, school contests 
and amatair tno mamen ts All a 


or in any other place. Nowhere 
else is their friendliness and convi- 


boy needs is to pul on a makeshift 
loin cloth and draw a large circle, 
14 feet 10 inches in diameter, on 
the ground, and the Sumo matrii is 
ready to begin. 


else is their friendliness and convi- 
viality more evident. They are tru- 
ly in their uniqueness as individu- 
als by the way they shout for their 
particular favorites or exchange 
drinks with foreign fans in a neigh- 
boring box. Their love of tradition, 
respect for ritual and fee) for histo- 


ry are everywhere apparent, as is 
their flair for creating spectacle. 


Taxi drivers and others confined 
to their cars and trucks during the 
late afternoon religiously tune in 
their radios to the two hours that 
Sumo is broadcast. Indeed if there 
is anything that can break the 
blind concentration of the work- 
dedicated Japanese it is Sumo — • 
the ancient style of native wres- 
tling that combines tradition, ritu- 
al and man-to-man combat in a 
unique way that few other sports 
do. 


Dr. Hitoshi Abe. a noted Japa- 
nese psychologist, has pointed out 
that the popularity of Sumo has 
been steadily increasing for the 
past several years, both with young 
people as well as their elders. ‘The 
rapid industrialization of Japanese 
society." he said, “creates a need 
for a psychological balance in life 
— homeostasis, in other words." 
Webster's dictionary defines it as a 
tendency toward maintenance of a 
relatively stable psychological con- 
dition of the individual with re- 
spect to contending drives, motiva- 


tions and other psycho-dynamic 
forces. 

“The picnic-like atmosphere of a 
day at the Sumo matches helps 
provide this balance," Dr. Abe 
adds. “It offers people a release or 
escape from the tensions and pres- 
sures of modern urban living. They 
can sit in their little box with noth- 
ing to worry about except who is 
going to win the next bout Sumo 
gives Japanese a link with the past. 
Oldtimers enjoy it because it rem- 
inds them of bygone days when 
life was simpler and more relaxed, 
while the younger people like it be- 
cause it is part erf the old Japan 
they never knew and now have a 
chance to participate in since the 
Sumo environment has changed 
very little over the centuries. Expe- 
riencing this unchanging environ- 
ment of traditional Japan is very 
important for the Japanese people. 
It is not just a question of looking 
on. as in a Chambara (Samurai) 
movie. Rather, one becomes an ac- 
tual part of tbe Sumo environ- 
ment. which is not merely a re-cre- 
ation of the past — it is the past 


Sumo gives the tradition-minded 
Japanese a keen sense of history 
dating bade almost 2,000 years. 
Ancient records describe a mytho- 
logical Sumo match between two 
gods, but the first real bout is said 
to have been fought in 32 B.C, 
when two of the country’s strong- 
est men battled each other to the 
death in a no-holds-barred contest. 
The Imperial Court in tbe Nara 
Period in the 8th century spon- 
sored mini Sumo tournaments, 
and during the rise of the Samurai 
500 years later, Sumo was convert- 
ed into a battlefield martial art 
from which jujitsu — and eventu- 
ally, judo — developed. 


But it was not until the begin- 
ning of the 250-year-long Toku- 
gawa Period ( 1616-1867) that 
s umo was turned into a profes- 
sional sport and then began to as- 
sume something akin to its present 
form. In the 300 years that have 
passed since Akashi was named 
the first Yokozuna, there have 
been only 58 grand champions. 


continuing into the present, virtu- 
ally unchanged." 


Sumo also appeals to the retig- 
iis feelings of tne Japanese since. 


Which full servii 
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ious feelings .of the Japanese since, 
like so much of Japanese life, it has 
its roots in the native Shinto relig- 
ion and court pageantry, with 
much of the ritual pomp and cere- 
mony still retained today. The roof 
suspended over the ring by cables 
represents a Shinto shrine, Shinto 
priests bless the Dohyo (ring) on 
the day before the start of each 
tournament in a ceremony called 
the Dohyo Matsuri and the rikishi 
(wrestlers) themselves toss salt into 
the ring before eAch boat to sym- 
bolize parity and discipline. 

When they stamp their feet onto 
the hard day ring during the pre- 
bout ceremonies, it means they are 
trampling evil spirits underfoot 
The zigzag-shaped paper streamers 
called Gohei that hang from the 
front of the Yokozuna 's rope- belt 
are the same kind of paper 
streamers seen at Shinto shrines. 

Many Japanese relish the pa- 
geantry, costumes and ritual of 
Sumo since it is almost as much a 
colorful spectacle as it is a sport 
The daily entrance of tbe gladia- 
tors, the Dohyo- In, is one of the 
most appealing moments of Sumo. 

embroidered aprons tltetextend to 
their ankles, the wrestlers in tbe 
two top divisions (there are six di- 
visions totaling over 700 rikishi) 
are divided into east and west 
groups and form a circle up on the 
Dohyo (ring) as they are intro- 
, duced to the spectators. 

Resplendent Costumes 

The grand champions, wearing 
their huge white linen rope-belts as 
well as the Gohd streamers over 
their Kesho-Mawashi aprons, per- 

(Cootiinied on Page 8S) 


YK does a pretty brisk 
isiness in containers. In fact 
e currently run 17 container 
les all over the world. The 
iual traffic: TEU’s and reefers. 
r e also carry some unusual con- 
ifers too. Special containers 
Lat accommodate such diverse 
irgos as livestock, bulldozers 
id soy sauce. So if you have a 
>ecial cargo that is a bit out of 
ie ordinary. Something that 
5 eds extra special care, give .us 
call, we’re sure we can help 
)U. Because we’ve been pleasing 
istomers like yourself for the 
ast 97 years. 
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Charting a course for tomorrow as well as today. 



NIPPON YU SEN KAI5HA 



(Continued from Page 5S) 
his party enjoys a stable majority in 
conLviivi have had a hold™. 


House erf Representatives 


Member 


conservatives iudc »* —‘“—j - — ; — . . .• 

power since 1945. but seldom has their poation been 

as secure as it is today. . • ' •' 

Anv DOlitical threat to tile premier will come not 
. ..1% m t it njhn tpnn in constant. 


from the opposition 

disarray, but from his own Liberal-Demo^u. ; 

Although public discussion of the subject is taboo 
among LDP members, there is . much concern over 
what effect the verdict in the trial of forma ftmier 


wnai eneci uic yciui^i. m »*«'**■“ — -t-— — — 

Kakud Tanaka, accused of accepting Lockheed bribe 
money, will have on the power balance among the 


money, will nave on tne pwvra «««»*« 

LDP factions. • . . . 

A verdict by a Tokyo district court is expected 
toward the end or the year, and the Japanese press, 
which has reported in detail tbe evidence unfavorable 
to Mr. Tanaka, openly predicts that he will be found 
guilty. 

A guilty verdict would be a blow to the former 
premier, but the fact that he has been under suspicion 
ever since the scandal broke ax years ago has failed to. 
diminish his political influence. Although he resigned 

• 1 T-*T» 1 m nunlrl tnintinn tlv TwrtV AC 


Total fixed seats. . » . . - - . v r • v 
Liberal Democrat** Party’ . *. .* . . v 

Japan Socialist Party ; . 

Komei Party . . . . . . - . - • - «•» • - 
Democratic Socialist Party . • •' 

Japan Communist Party ... 

New Liberal Club Democratic- 
Federation 

Independents . v - r . .. 

Vacancies ... - >.* « • > 


House of Councillors,. 


Member 


his LDP membership to avoid tainting the party, as 

an indmenHent he Still Controls the largest LDP faC- 


an independent he still controls the hugest LDP fac- 
tion — thanks to which Mr. Suzuki remains in power. 

Insiders say it was Mr. Tanaka’s persuasiveness 
that was to a large extent responsible for the decision 
to extend tbe previous Diet session to end in August, 
instead of calling a special session in the fall at a time 
that would probably coincide with the verdict, provid- 
ing the opposition with an arena in which to attack 
the former premier. 

Textbook Crisis 


Mr. Suzuki’s supporters agree that a fall session 
would be und esirable, but their argument is that it 
would clash with his scheduled visit to C h i na . 


The visit is planned to marie the 10th annivessary of 
the restoration of Japanese-Chinese relations, which 
was negotiated when Mr. Tanaka was in office. 


T otai fixed- seats, ... 

Liberal Democratic Party :V '. 
Japan Social IsfPerty . . 
KomelParty >7* 

Japan Communist Party ,. , . 
Democratic Spciafist Party yfS 
New St a te s men Chib . 
DaHniin Club.-. i.V 
Icht-no-kat . . .. . .. . . . . . V 
Independents . v . * v . . . . 
Vacancies ....... . . . 


That plans are going ahead as scheduled is an obvi- 
ous relief to Mr. Suzuki, who faced a major crisis 
when China protested against the reference in recent- 


ly revised Japanese history textbooks to Japan’s ag- 
gression in rhina as an “advance:” 


gression in f’.hina as an advance: 

South Korea also protested strongly at what it said 
were Japanese attempts to whitewash this country’s 
subjugation of Korea in the early 1900s. 

After some initial hesitation, the LDP government 
backed down and, in an unp re cedented move, 
promised to have the offending words deleted in the 
interests erf historical accuracy. 

The Tanaka faction has 109 members, or about a 
fourth of the LDP’s total strength in the Diet Mr. ’ 
Tanaka’s continuing influence is underscored by the 
fact that Mr. Suzuki named Susumu NQatido, a Tana- 
ka lieu tenan t and himself a suspect in the Lockheed - 
case, to the powerful post of party secretary-generaL - 
As Mr. Ntkaido has an important voice in de- 

nrLo. La iinTAWMIO#] (IP Sxffl/Wal AOfl/lL 


ways depended on the'dislxibutiop of cabinet posts 
relative to factional sttength in postwar Japanese pol- 
itics, but consciously or unccmsoously , the selectnms 
have beenworkmgto Mr.SuzukT-s advantage. - ..... 

The Suzuki faction contends .that the responsibility 
for Japan's economic problems should be shared , by 
Mr. Komoto.aswdlasby theministerof internation- 
al .trade and industry . .a membet of the J^ukuda 
faction. ... ••.' •' 

The government's; revenue shoctfall^ ixx fiscal 1981 
was around 2.7/trinion.yen; and the d^dt for this 
year is^ expected ^fo soar to 6 tiflUmr yeiL Mbreovo-, 
the economic growtlrraie for T982 > otififoa0y 'set at 
5JI percent, has been downgraded oonsiaerahty since; 
with estimates now at around 2 percent. ‘ 


with estimates ripw.at around 2 pcrcenL 
But bv wodd standards, the Japanese 


But by world standards, the Japanese economy is in 
good health, and Mr. f&zuki ixliardly hkdy to be 


riding who wfll be approved as official party candi- 
dates and how election funds will be distributed. 

The main factions against Mr. Suzuki include those . 
led by Takeo Fukuda, a former premier, and by 
Toshio Komoto, who is director-general erf the Eco- 
nomic Planning Agency. Intra-party harmony has al- 


replaccd over eoonomic issues. 

' The <piestion .now . is 'whether Mr. Snzuki can be 
stepped nt all in his bid to retain power. HIs ssqppdrt- 
nanio confident that they praoctfil -.yrfl2 not even 
be necessary to hold a party primary election to nar- 
row down the presidential candidates. A prcmaiy re- 
quires at-least four candidates, and no "one rise is_a 
threat to Mr. Suzuki. ’..■/* . . • 


Pipeline: Tokyo’s Quiet Frustration 


(Continued from Page 5S) 
with President Ronald Reagan. 

Meeting with members of his 
delegation later, Mr. Suzuki gave 
them the impression that benad 
received the necessary assurances 
from Mr. Rea gan for a special 
dispensation for the Sakhalin 
project. 

Following up on Mr. Suzuki’s 
top-level approach. Shin taro Abe, 
minister for International Trade 
and Industry, visited U.S. Ambas- 
sador Mike Mansfield in Tokyo 
early in June to obtain his support 
for an exemption. Mr. Mansfield 
reportedly recommended such a 
step to Washington. 

when (he Japanese officials 
learned that all these appeals had 
been of no avail and that the en- 
larged U.S. ban applied to ail Sovi- 
et energy development, as well as 
to all pertinent equipment, Mr. 
Abe promptly shot off a letter to 
his U.S. counterpart expressing 
“disappointment after repeated re- 
quests and contending that the 
embargo’s effect was more prejudi- 
cial to Japan than to the Soviet 
Union. He declared that Japan 
would continue its efforts to corn- 


trading companies and oil-firms as 


well as by the government,; at a 30- 
to-70 ratio. The largest private 


to-70 ratio. The largest private 
shareholder, with 8 percent of the 
outstanding stock, is C. Itoh & Co. 
Others, each with about 1.6 per- 
cent equity, are the Marubeni, 
Sumitomo and Nissho-Iwai trad- 
ing houses, the dl importer Idem- 
itsu Kosan and die Kakyushu 03 
Corp. 

On July 28, SODECO’s presi- 
dent, Sadao . .Kobayashi, an- 
nounced that -lie .had readied 
agreement with Moscow that the 
Soviet rin Oha would be used this 
year to drill only two exploratory 
wells in the southern -part of tbe 
Odopto structure instead of the 
five originally scheduled. Because 
of the harsh weather in the area: 
the working season is only three 
months. . . 

Next year, Mr. Kobayashi said, 
SODECO would try to charter a 


rig that would be exempt from the 
embargo from among the 670 rigs 
in operation throughout the wood 
in time for the start of d rilling op- 
erations in July. 


03 experts in Tokyo were quick 
» point out that Mr. Kobayashi 


plete the project as required by the 
SODECO contract with Moscow.! 


SODECO contract with Moscow.( 
Dresser Industries in France and 
John Brown Engineering in Britain 
recently shipped compressors to 
the Soviet Union despite the U-S- 
embargo.) 

Foreign Minister Yoshio Saku- 
rauchi also formally expressed his 
disappointment at the Washington 
action in a letter to Alexander M. 
Haig Jr., who was secretary of 
state at the time. 

Moscow kepi Tokyo in suspense 
for almost two months before re- 
vealing that it would not invoke 
the contracts’ default clause, which 
would have virtually scuttled the 
joint project. 


to point out that Mr. Kobayashi 
will find it difficult tolocate such a 
rig as most of these installations 
depend on U.S. technology and 
equipment. 

Moscow’s acquiescence to cany 
on the Sakhalin project was inter- 
preted in Tokyo diplomatic circles 
as evidence that the Kremlin want- 
ed to exploit the embargo issue in 
a way it would benefit the standing 


Commerce and Industry/ who is 
.chairmanofthe Japan-Soviet Busi- 
ness Cooperation Committee. ; 

Previoasgatherixigs.trfthis kind, 
held since 1976, have stalled be- 
cause of wide political differences 
between Tokyo and Mpspow- that 
have plunged tfie^ relations between 
the two countries to low leveL 
Principal among these conflicts is 
the issue of the Northern Islands 
and the Japanese economic sanc- 
tions against the Soviet Unionover 
the Afghanistan^ ’’and- Polish crises. 

The .Northern Islands are four 
small islands located off Hokkaido 
that were seized by the'Soviet Un- 
ion in Warld War H shortly after 
Japan's surrender in 1945: " 

The Japanese hold that these is- 
lands have always been Japanese 
territory and were never part erf 
the Kurile Islands chain rha* Rus- 
sia ceded to Japan in 1905. 

Japanese sanctions imposed fol- 
lowing the 197? Soviet interven- 
tion in Afghanistan restricted ex- 
ports of capital machinery and 
nigh, technology as wdl as restrict- 
ing credit on a case-by-case : ap- 

S basis. This promptly 
about a contraction erf So- 
_ anese trade. In 1981, this 
trade unmounted to 5.28 percent 
of the Soviet Union’s total trade. 

SteeL machinery and chemfotb ac- 
counted for almost 90 percent of 


the Japanese exports, while im- 
ports from the Soviet Union were 
primarily timber, non-ferrous met- 
als, cotton and wooL In addition, 
the Soviet Union sold Japan an es- 
timated $500. million in gold. 

Soviet coal deliveries to Japan 
were estimated at 1 3. million tons 
in 1981, a 50-percent reduction 
since 1979. 

In comparison, Chinese-Japa- 
nese trade m 1981 -amounted to 
510.4 bihion, nearly double the 
.trade between Japan the Soviet 
Union. 

ROBERT Y. HORIGUCHI 


objective of the Soviet Union — to 
split Japan from the United States. 

This view gained wider credence 
when Soviet Trade Minister Niko- 
lai Patotichev, hard on the beds of 
Moscow's agreement to continue 
the Sakhalin prqject, proposed the 
holding erf a business cooperation 
meeting with Japan. 

Mr. Patotichev addressed his bid 
to Shi geo Nagano, the influential 


SODECO’s capital is provided 
by a number of large Japanese 
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Japan's Population Pyramid 


Birth and Death Rates by Country per 1,000 Persons 
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Gains Solid 


Increasing Longevity Could Upset Economy Within Decades 
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(Condoned from Page 55) 

leCfrnokycal trade position is the ratio of receipts to payments for new 
Acosta. : And by that index, Japan became a net exporter of technology 
. as early as 1972, when its receipts were 25-percent larger than its pay- 
ment*, under new contracts. By 1977, Japan’s receipts, through new 
contracts, more than doubled its expenditures. 

' According to a survey by the Nihon Kdzai Shunbun. in 1980. Jana- 


* According to a survey fay the Nihon Kdzai Shimbun, in 1980, Japa- 
nese companies listed an the Tokyo Stock Exchange were earning S425 
ooHion annually on technology exports while paying only S3 50 mihion a 
yearfbriroported technology. 

To bc sure, even these statistics do not indicate that Japan has sur- 
= passed— -or even reached — the level of U.S. or European industry in 
mryindnstrial area. Those areas in wfaicb the Japanese continue to be 
set importers of technology include chemicals, metallurgy, nuclear elec- 
tric power plants, large thermal-steam plant boilers, heavy-duty machin- 
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But a spafe of recent contracts shows that individual companies within 
evax these areas are able to. cam substantial royalties by selling 
proprietary tcdmologies to U.S. and European companies. Thus, Sharp 
Cptp .of Osaka recently signed its first deal to supply Rockwell Corp. 
with 'integrated circuit technology; Toshiba signed a similar deal whith 
Zytog Corn.; Sumitomo Metal is supplying welded pipe technology to 
both uS. Steel and Jones and Laugnhn; Hitachi and JCanemaisu Go&ho 
are . selling- elevator knowhow to Canton Elevator Co_ and Nihon 
JEayakB u exporting aoyl add production technology of the U.S. subsi- 
tfiaiy ofWest Germany's BASF. 

One misleading factor in this analysis is that a positive balance in 


Special to ihc HIT 

'TOKYO — Japan’s declining birth rale 
A and increasing longevity mean that 
young people in the future may find the 
aged putting an increasingly painful bur- 
den on their wallets. 

Japan's society is “graying” at an un- 
precedented rate — faster than any of the 
other industrialized nations — and projec- 
tions show that in the 21 si century it may 
be the advanced nation with the highest 
proportion of old people. The aging tread 
started after World war 11 as unproved 
medical care and diet reduced the infant 
mortality rate and added years to the aver- 
age life span of the Japanese. During this 
time, they also started limiting the size or 
their families, primarily because of urban- 
ization and the soaring costs of rearing — 
and especially educating — several chil- 
dren. Lower birth and fertility rates will 


keep Japan's annual population growth 
low — it was 0.7 percent in 1981, the low- 
est rate in postwar history — but the over- 
all number of people at the turn of the 
century is expected to swell to 1 35 million, 
up 15.5 percent from the present 117.9 
million. Forty-five percent of the present 
population fives in three metropolitan 
areas — Tokyo, Osaka and Nagoya — 
making up 10 percent of the land mass. 

Older employees will increase and. as 
they retire, younger employees will find 
their paychecks shrinking because of in- 
creased social welfare deductions. In 1980, 
an average of 6.8 workers supported each 
elderly person, but in 2015 the number 
will drop to 2.6 employes, according to 
an economist, Kaoru Yoshikawa, in a gov- 
ernment report entitled “The Maturation 
of the Social Security System." Compared 
with other industrialized nations, Japan 


has spent less of its national income on 
welfare for the elderly because erf 1 the pres- 


S b rate or per- 
tion of home 

care for the aged. 

The Nihon University Population Re- 
search Center estimated, however, that so- 
cial security expenses would climb to 48-5 
percent of the national income in 2025. 
compared with the 1980 rate of 12.5 per- 
cent- The tax burden, including social se- 
curity deductions, would soar to 63 per- 
cent from 31.1 percent, it said. Nanon- 
widc, 68 percent of elderly Japanese now 
live with their married children — gener- 
ally the eldest son’s family — but in- 
creased urbanization makes it harder for 
several generations to crowd together un- 
der one apartment roof, said Mariko Sbu- 


gahara Bando. deputy counselor in the 
Prime Minister's Policy Office for the 
Aged. Also, many people live on for sever- 
al decades after retirement, further strain- 
ing their children’s resources, she said. A 
1981 survey by the Ministry of Health and 
Welfare put the average life expectancy 
for Japanese males at 73.8 years — the 
world's highest — and for females at 
79. 13, slightly behind Iceland's 79.7 years. 

Strong family ties and a Confudan 
sense of duty will keep the number of ex- 
tended families high, but more must be 
done to help those who cannot afford the 
extra financial burden or provide ade- 
quate care for the ill or bedridden. Mrs. 
Bando said. Government estimates 
showed that almost half a million elderly 
Japanese now needed professional care, 
but in 1980, the 1,031 government- sup- 
ported nursing homes could accommodate 


only 80 .385 people. Another 1,150 facili- 
ties for the more physically able cared for 
82.994, and the number of bedridden eld- 
erly Japanese will surpass 1 million in the 
year 2000, according to Mr. Yoshikawa. In 
addition to increased facilities, more home 
helpers are needed to assist the elderly liv- 
ing alone, Mrs. Bando said. The national 
government, however, suffering from huge 
deficits, “cannot provide too much sup- 


port to subsidize facilities and home help- 
ers," she said. Since the government pub- 
licly supports the tradition of home care 
for the elderly, many workers are con- 
cerned about their old age, and young peo- 
ple strive to enter prominent companies to 
gain the security of lifetime employment 
“In that sense, young workers are already 
aged; worried about the future, they grow 
conservative,” a 28-year-old trading com- 
pany employee said. 


Contracts Bridge Cultural Differences to Minimize Trade Friction 


—ROBERT Y. HORIGUCHI 


the worfd. In fiscal 1980, Japanese auto companies sold more than 54 
bifiioa worth of technology, m 169 separate contracts, while importing 
more than 20 percent more at dollar terms ia 258 contracts. 

While such figures include carryovers of some long-term contracts, 
even those contracts signed dining dial year show a net deficit for the 
Japanese makers. Moreover, according to the Science and Technology 
Agency, the range of Japan’s automobile technology imparts continues 
to' extend ^widely and deeply. It includes supercharger technology from 
Bendix Corp. fra- Jidosha Juki; fuel injector technology fra auto parts 
maker Kfcscl K3d. from .West Germany’s Robert Bosch; front- whed 
suspension , technqlbgy from Bayerishe Motoren Werke for Mitsubishi 
Motors, and interior and exterior furnishing designs for Honda Motor 
from Pbiinfarina of Italy. Even the beleaguered iXs. automobile indus- 
try got into the act, with General Motors — which owns 34.2 percent of 
Ishzu Motor — supplying electronic engine control technology to its 
Japanese cousin. 

No wonder experts in Japanese industry are reluctant to consider 
innovation the most important benchmark m their search for industrial 
superiority over the West. So long as it can continue to import signifi- 
' cant portions of the technology it regimes, yet still offer products that 
are more attractive and price-competitive thin those of its competitors, 
Japanese industry will not have' to be unduly concerned about the level 
<rf its innovation. 

Nevertheless, there are some powerful reasons for Japan’s strong will 
to become known as a nation ^innovators. One factor is simply that, as 
Japanese industry attains international competitiveness — or superiority 
— in so many product lines, it can no longer expect to wait until other 
engineers develop products. It will no longer be able to purchase the 
technologies that take its products one step further, if there are no Sot- 

rign J-rtT rtpqmat iihea d n f V tap anef e c timriira rt. 


(Cootimaed from Page 5S) 

“The Western way of thinking that once goods are 
sold they are sola does not hold in Japan. Here the 
quality of a relationship between supplier and his cus- 
tomers is measured more in terms or human associa- 
tion than on conditions of price or payment. 

“Take fra instance, a contract, we, in the West, 
look upon it as a document where each party sets 
down nis respective rights and obligations. Zn other 
words, a contract says, T will do this and you will do 
that and no more.’ It is an agreement, so to speak, 
bet ween adversaries. In Japan on the contrary, a con- 
tract is considered to be the beginning of a partner- 
ship between the signatories and the longer this part- 
nership lasts, the better. For to the Japanese a nagai 
tsukiai — long relationship — ■ is a key element in the 
conduct of business." 

It is also customary in Japan for wholesalers to 
determine the rate of rebates they grant retailers, ac- 
cording to the amount of business they get from each 
dealer. 

Such a practice is strictly banned in the United 
States on the grounds that it constitutes discriminato- 
ry pricing. 

If the variance in concepts on the nature of a con- 
tract and its binding power can be traced to Confu- 
dan teaching s, there are a myriad Japanese trading 
customs that originated in the 17th century when the 
Sbqgun relegated merchants to the lowest rung on the 
social ladder. 

Cultural differences such as these are likely to be 
increasingly highlighted as Japan series to increase im- 
ports ana attract foreign investors so as to lessen 


ports and attract foreign investors so as to lessen 
trade friction with the European Community and the 
United States. 

On Jan. 31, the Tokyo government announced 
steps designed to eliminate 67 so-called non-tariff 
barriers, and an across-the-board accelerated reduc- 


tion of tariff rates on 1,653 import items, two years 
ahead of the schedule established under the Tokyo 
Round of the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. 

It then came up on May 28 with a second “pack- 
age" of measures to open up the Japanese market. 
These call for the elimination by Mardi 31. 1983, of 
import tariffs on 96 items, and tariff reductions on 
119 items; an improvement of import testing proce- 
dures; a relaxation of import restrictions; an expan- 
sion of imports; the improvement of the distribution 
system ana business practices; the liber aliza tion of 
trade in services and the development of high technol- 
ogy. 

This announcement was emphasized with a state- 
ment by Premier Zenko Suzuki calling on officialdom 
and private business “to be even more dear and 
forthcoming in taking an attitude of extending a wel- 
come to foreign manufactured goods and investments 
and not to discriminate against them." 

These series of actions prompted a Japanese teach- 
er of international business at two Pans universities 
to exclaim that “Japan is the only country in the 
world and in history that has deployed so much of its 
resources to help foreign products penetrate its home 
market.” 

Masaru Yoshimori added that “the Japanese 'feel 
these efforts are hardly taken note of, much less ap- 
preciated, by their trade partners and they doubt their 
significance when foreign firms do not seem to have 
any genuine motivation to tackle the Japanese mar- 
ket.” 

Diametrically opposite views were expressed, how- 
ever, by U.S. officials following a recent four-day 
working level meeting with their Japanese counter- 
parts. 

Assistant U.S. trade representative James Murphy 
said that the Japanese market liberalization measures 


have had little tangible effect, adding that all Japan 
had done was to spell out its plans to open its market 
wider to foreign-made products. 

Clyde Presiowitz, U.S. deputy assistant secretary of 
commerce, remarked that he had “not seen many con- 
crete demonstrations” of the welcoming attitude to 
foreign products called for by Premier Suzuki. 

Mr. Presiowitz singled out as unfair tbe existence in 
Japan of so-called depressed industry cartels, import 
associations and industrial groupings, which, he con- 
tended. violated Japanese anti-monopoly laws. 

He cited a report of the Japanese Fair Trade Com- 
mission that listed 489 legal cartels in Japan in fiscal 
1981. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry 
explained that such authorized cartels are designed to 
help structurally weak Japanese industries to restme- 


help structurally weak J; 
lure themselves by shed 
capacities. It said that 
contribute to an expan; 
foreign manufactured pr 


anese industries to restruc- 
ng their excess production 
icn industrial adjustments 
>n of Japanese imports of 
ucts. 


Mr. Prestowitz’s observation on the Japanese in- 
dustrial groups came as the Fair Trade Commission 
disclosed that it would start investigating whether or 
not these vertical industrial groups and the major Jap- 
anese trading houses were engag in g in restrictive 
trade practices in violation of OECD roles. 

The probe targets, the Fair Trade Commission said, 
were the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, Sanwa, Dai- 
Tcfai Kangyo groups that have banks of the same 
name at their apex and the Fuyo group headed by the 
Fuji Bank 

Also to be investigated are the operations of the six 
major trading companies — Mitsui Mitsubishi 
Nissho-Iwai Marubeni C. Iloh and Sumitomo. 

The commission said that it would seek to find out 
whether these groups and trading houses were delib- 


erately avoiding to deal in imported products and ac- 
cording specially low prices and favorable terms of 
payment to specific wholesalers who had close finan- 
cial relations with them. 

To do this, the commission will seek from the or- 
ganizations being investigated information detailing 
the quantities of imported manufactured goods they 
handle, the extent of their investments in wholesalers 
and the amount of intra-group business. 

The co mmissi on has so far made a study of the 
distribution channels of imported motor vehicles and 
medical equipment. 

Lawrence F. Snowden, president of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in Japan, had earlier publicly 
complained that Japanese hanks, manufacturers, 
trading houses, warehouses and transport companies 
had such a dose relationship that it was extremely 
difficult for foreign products to find their way into 
the Japanese distribution chann els. 

The FTC also has announced that it was looking 
into business customs such as granting an exclusive 
territory to a wholesaler and appointing a sole agent, 
which, it said, were “ simil ar in character” to unfair 
trade practices. It has already carried out investiga- 
tions into the activities of sole agents for imported 
motorcades, chocolates and dectnc razors. 

Foreign businessmen complain that Japanese im- 
porters tend to use the foreign image to fix very high 
prices. 

“The result,” one of them said, “is perhaps a very 
prestigious image fra the product bat also a low im- 
port volume, very limited distribution, high margin 
and a retail pricehigh enough to invite copy-cats into 
the market-" 

The proclivity of Japanese manufacturers to adopt 
idea and products coming from abroad before im- 
porters can get too far ahead has also given rise to 
(Contmned oa Page 13S) 
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The Savings Banks Organization is 
Germany’s largest bank grouping with a 
r combined business volume of over DM 900 billion 
- a market share of some 40 per cent - and more than half 
of the nation’s total savings deposits. Operating within the 
system are 598 independent Sparkassen and 12 Landesbanken, as 

well as 13 OffentlicheBausparkassen(PublicBuilding Societies), which 

together maintain 18000 offices and employ a staff of over 200.000. 

Scope. 

The facilities and services of Germany’s Sparkassen permeate the entire eco- 
nomy, from the largest cities to the smallest rural areas. Together with the 
Landesbanken, which have their own offices, participations, and correspondent 
links in the world’s major financial centers, the Savings Banks Organization offers its 
clients a broad scope of international service capabilities. 


Legal Status. 

All members of the German Savings Banks Organization are public-sector financial 
institutions. The liabilities of the Sparkassen are covered by the cities and munici- 
palities where they operate. In turn, the liabilities of the Landesbanken are covered 
by their state authorities and by the regional savings banks organizations. 

Service. 

Unlike savings banks in many other countries, Sparkassen in Germany 
operate as local universal banks, providing both commercial and invest- 
ment banking services. As an integral part of Germany’s traditionally 
export-oriented economy, many Sparkassen transact considerable 
foreign business. Their facilities typically include letters of 
credit, documentary business, payments and collections, 
and guarantees. For larger scale foreign financing, the 
Sparkassen often work in tandem with the 
Landesbanken, which concentrate on 
wholesale banking. 


The 4 basic strengths of Germany 's 
hugest banking sector. 


The Landesbanken, which act as central banks 
for the Sparkassen in their region, provide multiple 
wholesale banking services, ranging from 
commercial and public-sector lending, project 
finance, and foreign trade finance to portfolio 
management, security dealing, and international 
finance - often managing or participating in 
syndicated Euroloans and Eurobond issues. For 
funding purposes, the Landesbanken are 
authorized to issue their own bearer bonds. 


For more information about Germany’s largest 
banking sector, just write to: 


DEUTSCH ER 

SPARKASSEN- UNO GIROVERBAND 

Simrockstrasse 4 
P.O.Box 1429 

D-5300 Bonn 1, West Germany 



When you're thinking 
international investment 


and financing. 


think'Yamaichi Securities! 


A growth leader 
since 1897, 
Yamaichi now 
serves you in key 
capital markets 
worldwide. 


Investment in Japan 


Institutional investors who seek 
diversification into yen know 
they can rely on Yamaichi's 
long experience in the Japanese 
securities market, timely and 
resourceful research capabilities, 
and thorough knowledge of 
Japanese corporations. 


Multi-National 
fund Management 


As the number one trader in 
foreign securities in Japan, 
Yamaichi provides expert advice 
on multi-national portfolios to a 
wide range of Japanese institutions. 
Yamaichi also offers overseas 
investors tailored investment 
services and advice on a global 
scale with particular expertise in 
Pacific basin economies. 


financing in Interna- 
tional Capital Markets 

With historical links to the majority 
of Japan's top corporations, Yamaichi 
has long been a leader in managing 
Japanese corporate issues overseas. 
Our underwriting experts are also 
active in Japanese and major inter- 
national capital markets, meeting 
the many and varied financing needs 
of international organizations, foreign 
governments, governmental 
institutions, etc. 


And... 

Whether your requirements indude 
mergers, acquisitions, or project 
financing, if they involve international 
investment and financing, Yamaichi 
can hdp. With offices in every major 
financial market, chances are we're 
merely a local phone call away. 
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By James Bailey 


'TOKYO — On Singapore, British troops 
1 waving a white flag rare Japanese soldiers 


into an ambush. , 

On Saipan, a Japanese soldier srares in hor- 

ror as an American soldier and Ins 


cur 05 HU ~ , - u-r iner n 

laugh and ninjjj? and down a beach, tossing a 


human skull back and forth. 

In the Philippines, a Judge at a war crimes 

tribunal tells the Japanese fKJ 

nese soldiers are aU murderers. All Japanese 

are scene from “^^JPon 

reveal the untold story of World War II m the 
Pa Cta of the most 

ever (with a budget of about S7 imliion), 
it is the latest — although almost colainlyntf 
the last ' — in a spate of local productions 
about this country’s role in World war II. 

Although Japan formally renounce wax in 
its constitution and has difficulty m a m f amin g 
manpower levels in the three branches rfitt 
STwhinteer Self-Defense Forces, this avowed- 
ly pacifist nation has proved extremely recep- 
tivTto recent cinematic depictions of die con- 
flict that resulted in the deaths of 3 million or 

its citizens. . . . 

The domestic production earning tflfr most 
money here last year was “Renzo Kantai 
(“The Assembled Fleet”), a big-budget, all-star 

' r lansn/* 


no No Nichi-Ro Daisenso (“Tbs Emreror 
Mem and the Great Russo-Japanese WarV-- 
featuring a benevolent Emperor Mem eating 
the same food as his soldiers — earmw 
$1.3 milli on and was seen by 8 muhon people, 
setting an attendance record for a Japanese 
film-Tod virtually duplicated! tins fBm in 198G 
as “Ni Hyaku San Kochi” (winch refera to Hill 
No 203, the Russian position the. Japanese 
suffered the greatest losses in taking^ earning 
$79 million, or nearly twice as mix* as me 
studio’s second biggest money-making film 
that year (also, not coincidentally, a war fum). 
The first Japanese film toerossii Wtarnym 
— Toho’s 1977 release, “Hakkodasan CM|- 
Hakkoda”) — was based on a true story « 
military preparations in 1902 for war with 

O nccio 

Of the films about- World War II released 
this year and last, Hiroshi Mficamt, a psychcuo- 
hsc opines that they are “pieces of nostalgia 
to the middle-aged, white today’s youth, who. 
haven’t yet developed the hajnt of reading 
books, rely on- them for history.*' Nearly three- 
quarters of tk fflmgoers in this country are 

under the age of 20. 

Whoever said that history is written by the 
victors obviously never read the screenplays 
for “Hkneyuri No To,” “Minakmi Jujiseir and 
“Dai Nippon Teskoku." 


Within a fewyears, wrote Joseph' Anderson 
Richie 


To, 


To judge by the evidence of ^Huwtyim No 
” thebattfe for Okinawa resulted m not a 


re-creation of the Imperial Japanese Navy’s cx~ 
~ ' Harbor to the Battle of Mid- 


year hi 
World 


ploit from Pearl 
way. 

In addition to “Dai Nippon Ttikoku,” this 
has s e en the release of two films about 
_ Jd WarD to celebrate the 50th anniversary 
of Tobo, Japan’s largest studio: “Minami Ju- 
jiseT (“Southern Cross”), an AustraHan-Japa- 
nese co-production concerning the fall of Sin- 
gapore, »nd “Himeyuri No To T ’ (‘Tower of the 
LflUes”), a remake of a sentimental 1953 movie 
about high-school students who served as com- 
bat nurses during the battle of Okinawa. 

Director Keisuke Kinoshita is scheduled to 
begin shooting “Onnalachi No Sergo” (“Wom- 
en’s Battlefield”) later this year. And for those 
tired of refighting yesterday’s wars, Tod Stu- 
dios will release next January “Kinmirai Sense 
198X” (“Future War 198X”), an animated fea- 
ture depic ting a future sup er po wer holocaust. 

Box-office statistics during the last several 
years confirm that films about war are very 
successful 

Shintoho Studio was saved from financial 
collapse in 1957 with the release of “Megi Ten- 


single American casualty. “ Minami Jtgtsa ex- 
cuses what John Toland. the historian, termed 
the “murder” of 5,000 Sbagaporean C3iinese as, 
to quote from a publicity handout for the film, 
being “motivated by a sense of threat of the. 
Chinese guerrillas.” 

“Dai Nippon Texkoku," condemned in both, 
the Chinese and Neath Korean press, deals not 
a t all with events. m Manchuria and Korea, 
with the result that, as one critic notecLlocal , 
audiences have not a due as to why poor, 
heroic, innocent Japanese” are eventually 
made to suffer at the “hands of swaggering, 
guroobewing foreigners.” 

White filmmakers such as France’s Marcel 
Op huls and Italy’s Tina Wertmuller have at- 
tempted to deal cmematicaQy with the ques- 
tion of their count J ^ “ T 

the subject is virtu 

ping erf the atomic 

Japanese perception of themselves as victims, 
rather than aggressors, and studios there have 
done little tomsabnse the filmgoing public of 
this no tion. 

Anti-war films, which began appearing in 
1950, criticized the military less for killing in- 
nocent Asians than for getting so many young 
Japanese men killed 


and Donald Richie in their book. “The Japa- 
nese Film,'* “the Japanese treatment of sd- 
diera anti sailors in -fums -split inro two largely 
political directions: ! ; ;• . * ' . ' 1 
\ - Ttin firsTaffirmedthat the military.... were 
- really anti-war aryl peace lovers, at heart. The 
second suggested, that die military knew what 
it was doing, that the aim had beat the greater 
glory of tiK Hation^ and that the tals of war- 
time honor had been greairy exaggerated.” 

The; authors go onto noteL that “few Japa- 
nese pictures f brought up top “question of re- 
sponsibility Tor tbewra^ ^ 

To perpetuate the Japancse-as-victims 
mythology; ffimmakers in jbenB&49SQs began 
turning the Occupation^ dteritetefized by 
William -Foitis in “Japan Today? » “proba- 
bly flte most gnigukdy i constructive .occnpa- 
tion of a conquered nation , in hastoiy^ iad 
. goveraed by -an “enlightened huzriamty” — - 
. into a heff on Earth/ •' V; i - I ■ -. j ..- 

■ The practice continues: in the 1977 box-off- 
ice hit, ‘TSRngen No ShomeT (“Proof of the 
Man”), which ' co-starred .^ Oscarwinnere 
George Kennedy and Broderick Crawford, a 
Japanese man attempting to; protect* a Japa- 
nese woman from tape by; Oocuratibn soldiers 
.is stomped to death and fa&finm boify nri- 
nated.upon ^ all tins in front of Ins horrified 
son,. : : . ; ■* ■ • . / : l : ;j -..i ~ '..>7 ; • ' 

T^ .oft.^-sen^^ picinre^of Japqn lhat 
merges from its war films is but’a^Tnanifesta- 

doo of a irabc^ characteristic periiaps best 

ing neariy^alf a century ago in Fonagn Af- 
. fanrs magazine of JapanS-rationale for its_ be- 
havior in Mandugia: “UnKke an imfiWdtial a 
nation cannot admititseif in aTm , f sd Japan’s 
only answer has beenito tdf berseff that her 
judges are wrong and she is right To sttength- 
. en this cxmleatkai, she has huall up the bdief 
that she acts From the purest nf. motives, which 
her feflow nations wgffnlly- misi mdenaand.” 



the release.of these, wa-i 
Tori Studios, responsible for “Dai Nippon 
Teflcaku” and ttw coming “Kinmiiri Sajso 
198X,’* has . been pkktted^r its mvn rarploy- 


' ; Director YcgT Yamada, whose farnffy^Hpis 
are bcoastebL successes, ias bem jeana} by 
several pronnaent^ ' ihtdfectoaia m ms public 
condemnation^: the on-screen gl oyifkytipn n f 


war; 


However, if pasrpreoedaK/sanyn^caiH»L, 

be drowned by the noise ^^rarrBy J^^ng 
cash rasters. . ' . •' ) ’.*» ■ i? 


Labor Relations: A Fluid, Evolving Entity 


7 he writer is a doctoral candidate 
in political science at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was recently in Japan as 
a Japan Foundation fellow doing re- 
search on Japanese labor unions and 
politics. Tnis article has been 
reprinted with the permission of The 
Japan Times. 


meat in new equipment This was 


done not <by destroying the main 


By Michael S. Baker 

F f EXAMINING japan's re- 
markable postwar economic 
success, considerable attention has 
been focused on the unusual sys- 
tem of labor relations in Japanese 
enterprises. All too often a simple, 
static view of this system has led to 
misconceptions. 

To comprehend the system’s 
role in postwar Japan, it is neces- 
sary to recognize its fluidity and 
constant development over this 40- 
year period, as well as its relation- 
ship to the economic and political 
structure that exists outside the 
shopfioor. 

The postwar Japanese labor re- 
lations system has been based on 


three things: enterprise unions (ki- 
kumiai). lifetime” or ca- 


gyobetsu 

sea employment (shushin kayo) 
and a wage and promotion system 
linked to seniority (nenko joretsu). 

All three were established dur- 
ing a short period of labor strength 
during the period 1945-1949. 
Unions were founded overnight to 
cope with the collapse of authority 
at both government and manage- 
ment levels and the establishment 
of decentralized, ad hoc produc- 
tion systems in the midst of eco- 
nomic devastation. 

Power SUfts 


dements of the system in an at- 
tempt at “Americanization,” but 
rather by further developing the 
structure by nentralraing produc- 
tion planning.- expanding supervi- 
sory control, offering benefits and 
cooperation unions and by in- 
tegrating workers’ goals with those 
of the company through complex 
training, promotion and wage sys- 
tem s. 

Finally, 1955 saw the establish- 
ment of the Liberal-Democratic 
Party (LDP) and its dominance of 
government policy-making 
through its Diet or parliamentary 
majority, which continues to the 
present 

Joint Gods 

Early in the 1960s, the changes 
that began in 1955 were having a 
dear impact on the organization 
and behavior of the umon move- 
ment in the private sector. The ill- 
fated Miike coal mine strike add 
the failure of the Anpo demonstra- 
tions to stop the US.- Japan Secur- 
ity Treaty mark the turn of orga- 
nized labor in the private sector 


system 
ties td.poli- 
ticians and political parties. ' 
The dependence of the LDP .on. 
the support of big business is well 
known, as is the dose oonztection 
between some unions and oppoa- . 
tion parties. Private-sector, unions . 
hove been notably tess; successful 
in this activity. In the 1980. Lower ' 
House elections, the 54 successful 
candidates (of aD parties) from 
public unions were matched by 
only 36 from private-sector unions. . 
despite the latter’s almost 3-to-l 
edge in membership. \ 

. IMon kole 


A 1978 survejrofk large number 
of public and private-sector unions 
by the Rodo Chosa Kyogiktd (La- 
bor Survey Association) found 
that among, private-sector union 
members there was a high levd of 
interest m national economic poli- 
cy and a consensus that the union 
should play an active rate- in in- 
fluencing Sachpolicy. ■ : - j. 

This attitude was not *. simply 
translated into support fbr a pofib- 
cal party, however, as ~an average 
erf unionists did not support any 


;■ ic ' policies than around the prob- 
.tem of party .support that is eri- 
. meshed m lnstoflcal and ideoiogi- 
.cal disputes. A. second problem for 
the party duuntidlia’tne necessity 
of forming an effective alternative 
coalition m opposition to the LDP 
majority -r-ina pailiantentazysys- 
tem, a dominant partijr can laigdy 
monopolize file prftey-making ma- 
chuaery. . ' ■ . ' ■ . T 

. JJfrect Influence . v 
Die unions hirveestablished sev- 
eral means of bypassmg the parties 
to directiy influence the 
menL Th^.havfc expanded their 
particqiaticHL titrowh- tbe .tradi- 
tional channel at.Susntpkai, dch- 
borative councils ■ established by 
xrarious mmistries that study con* 
arete problems and- can inflaence 
the drawing up ol new laws Jting 
before they reach .ransuteration in 
the LDP-contrcrfted Diet •• 

; A new channel is file Sanyo 
; Rodo J(bny^m Ondns\xy-Labai 
Coundp, established by th&£abi- 
nct in 1970 to. erode a forum for 
the exchange erf opinion and. cre- 
ation of^ ^^cmisensus'mnong laBor 
and management leaders ’''and 


The end of this period saw a 
shift in power to m anagem ent, 
with the fall of Japan’s Socialist 
Party-supported government a 
more negative attitude toward the 
unions by the occupation authori- 
ties, the initiation of the deflation- 
ary (and recessionary) Dodge plan, 
and the use of (he purge polity to 
remove many leftist umon offi- 
cials. 

This shift in power reduced the 
strength, but not the opposition, of 
private-sector union members. The 
first change in their attitudes could 
be seen in 1955 in the shift by the 
new leadership of the General 
Council of Trade Unions in Japan 
( Sohyo ) to a greater focus on wage 
demands, including the initiation 
of the skunto wage-bargaining sys- 
tem. This increased concentration 
on economic demands began to 
overshadow union political objec- 
tives as the Japanese economy 
maintained high growth. 

Another important change in 
1955 was the establishment of the 


The postwar Japanese labor 
relations system has been based on 
three things: enterprise unions 
(kigyobetsu kurmai), “ lifetime ” or 
career employment (shushin koyo) 
and a wage and promotion system 
linked to seniority (nenko joretsu). 


Japan Productive ty^n ter and the 


offer of aid from the United States 
to management officials interested 
in “rationalizing' 1 their labor sys- 
tem during a period of high invest- 


toward a policy of cooperating 
with management in establishing 
and achieving joint union-compa- 
ny economic goals. The successful 
competition of the enterprise be- 
came central to ensuring workers’ 
goals of job security and high 
wages. 

In the same way that the shift in 
the economic and political envi- 
ronment between 1945 and 1955 
brought change in the labor rela- 
tions system, the recent transition 
from high economic growth to 
post-oil crisis instability is chal- 
lenging the existing system. In par- 
ticular, the security and economic 
benefits workers have received un- 
der the system of the 196% have 
been rocked by inflation, reces- 
sion, the aging’ of the workforce, 
and environmental and trade fric- 
tion problems not easily solved at 
the enterprise leveL 

With these problems has come a 
new interest tn national policy on 
the part of both unions and man- 
agement. Traditionally, both have 


party, and file remainder were 
scattered along the political spec- - 
trum. This was in sharp contrast to 
workers in public enterprises ' 
whose support of the Japan social- 
ist Party usually reached 60 to 70 
percent. 

The low interest in and support 
of parties by private-sector umcnis 
began with the changes inside - 
outside the workshop in the late. 
1950s — the new element is the 
strong demand for union partici- 
pation in national economic poli- 
cy-making. This has posed a prob-- 
tern for union leaders: whether to 
more fully mobilize their electoral- 
potential and seek influence ’ 
through a political party, or to find 
alternative and more direct means 
of influencing the government.. 

While there has been interest in 
both strategics, success has been 
greater in the latter. To be effec- 
tive, both require a greater degree 
of unity, but in the private sector 
as a whole. Consensus is moreeasi- 
ly formed around specific econom- 


ic, third parties. This 
group meets regularly, with the la- 
bor minister, the chief of . the eco- 
nomic planning agency, either min- 
istry -officials andeveo thepremier 
minister. If - the group a 

consensus ooncamng a policy; its 
views are seriously constdered by 
the cabinet - • ' ■" 

Hnally; v'.thfc pdst^l973 ; jrfinod 
saw. the creation of? the Sdsaku 
Smshin Roso Kafgi -(Council erf 
Unions for PoKey Promotion), tty 
16 major- private sector xuuoos in 
1975, and. its steady expansion in 
size and influenced This orgamza- 
tion has ..been 'active, pr. meeting 
with government officials; party 
officials (arid the grout) of Diet 
members, affiliate^ wim member 


. Unions) -arid management - oigan- 
izatka%to press jhar poh’iyviews- 

• grotipTtas . tried to*f6r|^a'’ con- 
sensus on policy among privaXe- 
sector unions and has been, k active 
— . even central r r-~ iti: the -recent 
movement to establish a common 
front among them. Its success in 
thisactivitywilthaweaa important 
infract on the ability o£ japan's 
enterprise ^unions ;; toj -overopine 
their ra^mzatioual fiinitatitms-ui 
playing an acfivb xple m the Japa- 
nesepolitical ty^teni t.* 1 
While: important, -elements’ ’of 
Japanese labor-managenemcnt re- 
lations have continneq throughout 
the postwar period, there has, 
significant devdrqnuentdffiie-tyS" 
tem in rwponse to US changing, eu- 
vironmenL As the system itsell has 
c h an g e d , it Eas haJ a recmrocal 

impact m. shaping - the aptmty of 
. both labor and management in the 
surroundmg- economic and politi- 
cal system, ..: 


m 
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Sumo's 



(Comhmed from Page <S) 


form their own pre-bout ceremony 
escorted by the chief referee in a 
resplendent costume of the Ashi- 
lcaga nobles of ax centuries ago, a 
sword-bearer and herald, as well as 
a ring attendant called a Yobi- 
dashi, who is dressed in Tokugawa 
Period pantaloons. At the conclu- 
sion of a final bout of the day, a 
traditional bow-twirling ceremony, 
the Yumitori-Shiki, is performed, 
while outride of the arena (m a 
rickety, 60-foot-high scaffolding 
tower one of the Yobidashi beats 
on a drum as the spectators stream 
out of the arena. 


doubt about the winner, although 
some close bouts are replayed. 


Others enjoy the excitement gener- 


:rs enjoy fiu 

ated by the fact that tbere are no 
weight classes in Sumo as there are 
in judo, boxing and wrestling. A 
huge rikishi like Takamiyama, 6 
foot 3 inches and weighing 440 
pounds, is sometimes matched 
against the little Tochiisurugi, 5 
foot 7 inches and weighing 230 
pounds — raid more often than 
not loses to him. 


other in a matter of seconds within 
a ring measuring less than 15 feet 
in diameter is breathtaking 


Sumo is not only trem endously 
the Japanese, it also 


Needless to say, many fans are 
interested in the sports side of 
Sumo. Some are attracted by the 
quick, decisive results of the bouts, 
which average only about 30 sec- 
onds in length. Unlike anuwmr 

artn «» 


Sumo aficionados concentrate 
on the skOI of the rikishi, esp eciall y 
in bouts that pit a powerfulpusber 
and thruster against a skilled belt 
technician. There are no fewer 
than 70 different techniques, in- 
cluding arm, hand and hip 
throws as well as pushing, pulling. 
twist 1 -* — ! - 


mg 


sting, tripping, slapping, thrust* 
and lifting tactics. The explo- 


wn*siHn« anA «w-h mnrtinl arK a* s»w rwwpr nf two nowerful. Sumo 


aular with r 

. — i a growing army of f&ns araong 
the foreign community in Japan as ' 
well as solid support in mwah. 
Sumo World, the.only. English -bm- 
guage m a gaz ine devoted to Sunxjv 
has readers in more than 30 coun- 
tries around the world. AH of the 
English- langua g e -newspaqiefs in. 
Toltyo report the^ daily results ^bf 
the bouts and Half- of . -them have . 
tbmr own Sumo correspondent, 
while the U.S. military’s Far East 
Network radio station in 'coniimo- - 
tiem with NHJC-TV broadcasts the 
irfay-by-play action of the weekend 
bouts live from the- KokugUcan 
(National Sumo Arena)dnring the 
three annual totoneys hdd m To- 
kyo. • 


. held in Osaka, Nagoya and fuko- 
.ka- Gxowmg \JS. interest piranp t- 
' ed NBCto rign an antuial contract 
with, the Japan Sumo Association 
-for -videotape showings- erf thekey 
jbouts from jme of the Tokyo tour- 
: naxnents. CBS, the BBC and other 
television and radio networks 'in 
Europe and America have also 

- sent camera and sound crews to 
Japan to cover Sumo. 

. . Handsome 27-year old Ghiyono- 
fiiji is now bringing new populari- 
ty to the ancient sport Promoted 

- to Yokazuna, grand champion, a 
yen- ago, .the muscular rikishi is a 
national hero that, ranks alongside 
the- most popular of the baseball 
stars and other sports luminaries.. 

. .. ;He has already .won six tourney 
championships - and is now dim* 
■lading -veteran' grand champion 
Kitariraimi lor supremacy in Srano 
' even though 1 he .is. apout 100 
jxnmds lighter tlan. hi529- year-old 
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Hopes for Economic Recovery Linked 

of 5.2% Growth Target 




By Gregory Clark 


Economic Growth Rate by Country 


*«Si5!S 



' — Japan’s current eco- 
nomic dilemma seems to have 
no easy mMbb. It has no pre- 
cadefit; nor do Japan's much-used 
Keynesian textbooks offer any an- 
swer. 

are 



fiom the official 52 percent esti- 
mated for the fiscal year g"4mg 
Match 1983 to the little over 2 per- 
cent now being forecast by most 


wwa •. ^ 

Tiy lmtlri al - p ynitnuwif actually 
fefrih fbe most recent qnancr. For 
the fim tine-in more than a dec- 

ak* ■■■■! *wjI w w — pi # 


Year 

Canada 

Franca 

Germany, 

F.R. 

Italy 

JAPAN 

U.K. 

U.SLA. 

1974 

3.5 

3.2 

0.5 

4.1 

-1.0 

-1.2 

-1.3 

1975 

1.1 

0.2 

-1.8 

-3.6 

2.3 

-0.8 

-1.0 

1976 

5.8 

5.2 

5.2 

53 

5.3 

3.6 

5.4 

1977 

2 A 

3.1 

3.0 

1.9 

5.3 

1.3 

5.4 

1978 

4 JJ 

3.7 

3.2 

2.7 

5.0 

3.3 

4.4 

1979 

3.2 

3.5 

4.5 

4.9 

5.1 

1.4 

2.8 

1980 

-0.1 

1.2 

1.9 

4.0 

4.4 

-1.4 

-0.1 
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to.Tafl below the l( 
production kvd. 

-* As the Japanese see it, the first 
problem for the economy is the 
Kgh level of deficit financing. Ja- 
tradMopally has financed 

S works’ spending by bonds. 

t is having to finance current 
: jptindmg die same wigr, as govem- 
mentrevenaesplnmmiet. 

. to fiscal 1981 depressed eco- 
nomic conditions led tax revenues 
jo fan some 2£8 trillion yen below 


yen weakens to well below what 
the Japanese authorities see as an 
appropriate ieveL This in turn 


forces Japan to keep domestic to- 
ugh. which depresses 


target; this year the likely shortfall 
is put at 6 trillion yen. While 


terest rates high, 
the economy, which to turn en- 
courages capital to flow out of the 
country, which further weakens 
theyen. 

Given the commitment not to 
raise taxes, the only alternative ap- 
peals to be a deliberately expan- 
sionist pnefa^e of patMir; gppndingi 

increases similar to that used to 
1979_to restore the economy. This 


..... m yen. While this 

toons wnill by U.S. standards, it 


serfution i* being pushed strongly 


by Toshi Komoto, the bead 

Economic 


- imposes a heavy 
band market 


strain on the 


and 
rivals to 


policies dun antofc 
pam- smrni 
shed in hiflaHiJ* 
oispuieiAtto^ 

; party channel kit 

forming an 
aiition in opp^nank- 

ijoriij— mapafap 

fl. a do minant 

inopclizcihepoiyto 

inerv. 

Deed fata 

The unions haw csflfe 
al means of 
directly 
em. They hut 
jucipatkm 
■nil channdcf 
■rame Comtek 


iu 


It also nms completely contrary 
to government promises to balance 
the bodgeL' Finance Minister hfi- 
drin Watanabe was so distressed 
fay the deficit figures that he of- 
fered his resignation — it was re- 
jected — ia August 

The kff to Mr. Wataxube’s 
problem, in tramis a go vernm ent 
promise made - more in rash opti- 
mism than with sober reflection 
not to raise taxes under any rir- 
cumstvees. As more bonds are 
floated interest rates naturally 
tend to stay high- 

Because interest rates are high, 
the economy -stays depressed, 
wind to tom reduces government 
taxjevennes 

fceanwlifle a rimflar viciouscir- 
etooperales in Japan's totemation- 

iWith Ui».mtere«ratrahi^the 


one erf the chief . 

Premier Twiltn Suzuki. 

Mr. Komoto’s answer to the def- 
icit problem is a Keynesian version 
of US. supply-side economics: 
economic expansion will increase 
tax revenues enough to fill die def- 
icit. Bui for the moment Japan’s 
cautious e conomi c masters remain 


bo is, help to keep plant and equip- 
ment investment running high. 

The Nihon Kasai Shun bun has 
estimated these investments will be 
up a strong 10.9 percenL this year. 
Although reflecting the current de- 
pressed state of the economy, this 
is a slight downward revision of 
earlier estimates. 

The only really bleak spot to the 
domestic economy is the low level 
of housing investment, down 
around 20 percent from a year ear- 
lier. 

Nor, on paper at least, does Ja- 
pan's foreign trade situation seem 
unhealthy. Exports are falling 
heavily — to July down a full 12 
percent over last year but 


then so, too, are imports. Japan 
ve little trouble 


Even so, by most Western stand- 
ards Japan’s economy still is re- 
markably healthy. Wholesale pric- 
es are moving up at only a little 
over 1 percent a year. Consumer 
price increases arc less than 3 per- 
cent annually. 

Unemployment is creeping up- 
ward but still is only marginally 
more than 2 percent of the work- 
face. 

Real consumption expenditures 
arc op 5.2 percent over a year earli- 
er. And the high levels of contin- 
ued technical innovation, particu- 
larly to office automation and ro- 


would seem to have 
matching or improving on its cur- 
rent account surplus of SS.9 billion 
registered to fiscal 1981. 

Dividend and interest payments 
from abroad continue to rise rap- 
idly, reflecting the rapid rise in Ja- 
pan’s overseas investments. 

The real problem with the Japa- 
nese economy is structural, and 
some hint of this is given by those 
falling export figures. For more 
than a decade now Japan has been 


relying increasingly on exports to 
stimulate its econot 


economy. 

In some years they provide al- 
most half the real growth to the 
economy. The export industries 
also serve as lead industries for the 
rest of the economy. 

In effect, Japan has to keep ex- 
panding exports indefinitely sim- 
ply to maintain what it sees as 


minima] economic progress. But as 
this year's figures show only too 
well, there are now dear limits to 
export expansion. 

The main markets to the United 
States and Europe are at worst re- 
jecting Japanese goods and at best 
are too depressed to buy. 

A double-digit fall to exports 
has not been seen since 197S. Ra- 
dios are down 31 percent, televi- 
sions by 27 percent, ships down by 
31 percenL 

The chickens that hatched from 
years of export-or-perish policies 
are now coming home to roost: it 
is now export and perish. 

Only belatedly are some Japa- 
nese realizing the overdependence 
on exports and the need to stimu- 
late Japan’s many backward do- 
mestic industries. For example, the 
current slump to housing can be 
blamed on an almost total absence 
of any rational land policy, which 
has allowed land prices to rise to a 
point where few can or want to 
build. 

Japan's backward retail and dis- 
tribution industries have been a 
major factor depressing domestic 
demand — and encouraging manu- 
facturers into excessive exports. 
Now the conservative retailers and 
distributors have the government 
on their side, with a law actually 
forbidding the expansion of effi- 
cient supermarkets. 

Meanwhile, Japan lectures the 
rest of the world for its conserva- 
tism toward the introduction of in- 
dustrial robots. 


■ * . 

Growth in Foreign Capital Transactions Cited 
In Answer to Charges of Qosed Money Market 


The writer is director of the International 


'--Finance Bureau in Japan's Finance Ministry. 
JUs article has been reprinted with zhepemus- 
sanbf The Japan Tones: 

By Tomomitsu Oha 

)KYO —Discussions on the totemation- 
alnation of the 


stocks, bonds, etc. The Japanese stock and 


bond markets now occupy a second place in 
: rapidly 


the world and are rapidly approaching the 
UJS. level. The balance of stocks issued as of 
the end of 1980, for instance, was $379.7 bil- 


We think that h is very gratifying that the 
readily 


as a mar - 


Eon at current prices, far exceeding the $63 5 
on erf Frankfurt and $204.5 billion of Lou- 


tal market have become very lively recently.' 

— nx Europe and in 


particular, these discuss ions to . r 

the United States are often c on nected with 
ari&anni <rf the dosed nature of the Japanese 
ji fljprttut i Rpd the delay to the tn tcnuirininaliTg- 
tioucf the country's market as a factor in the 
- decline of, the yen rate cm the foreign exchange 
market 

_ We are wfflfog io meet squazdy any proper 
critiosm, raised in Europe or to the United 
Sndes,*nd take it into consideration to carry- 
ing' an administrative affairs hereafter. 

. -.We ’imk, however, that the criticism to Eu- 
rope xnd th - 


billion i 

don. 

Also, the balance of bonds issued as of the 
end of 1980 was $7313 billion, more than 
twice as much as West Germany's $345.8 bil- 
lion. Bond transactions to 1981, too, amounted 
to $725 billion. Tar exceeding West Genna- 
nys’s $228 billion. 

1 Money Markets 

The short- term money market to Japp has 
developed greatly, with the progre s s of liberal- 
ization of interest rates to recent years, the in- 
troduction of certificates of deposit, or CDs, as 
a new market in strume nt, and the devetop- 


Tokyo market is developing 
kei for the procurement erf tunas oy tonarn 
nations. The reason is that we believe that the 
expansion of capital exports is the direction 
Japan should follow from now on, and that it 
is conducive not only to Japan's national inter- 
ests. but also to the development of ibe world 
economy as a whole, that Tokyo plays a lead- 
ing role as a matey and capital market for the 
Asian and Pacific nations and the oil-pro- 
ducing countries. Together with those con- 
cerned with the market, we have been endeav- 
oring to move to such a direction. It can be 
said that the progress of internationalization 


of the Tokyo capital market has been brought 
i efforts. 


.the United States, especially that 
rtiSng the' Japanese money a n d capital 


meat of a brisk exchange erf short-term capital 
broad. Noi 


made# does ^ necessarily reflect correct rec- 
ognition of the recent rapid progress in mter- 
nationalization of the Japanese market 
• Recent Trends 

- In the foOowtog, I *bnll describe recent 
trends in the intecoationalizatum of the Japa- 
ne* market, hi order to answer such criticism. 

Recently,' the volume of transactions on the 
Tokyo forei g n wrfump market has expanded 
-suddenly, iff if io increasingly brisk interna- 
tional capitaT transactions. In 1981, the total 
TOtameof transactions amounted to $33 tril- 
Sou, nearly right rimes as much as that five 


at home and abroad. Now h can stand com- 
parison with the short- term money markets of 
other advanced countries to regard to scale 
and extent erf internationalization. 

In continental Europe, CDs are not in dreu- 

latwwi. In such countries as West Germany and 
France, *h#i interbank market is function- 
ing, to practice, as the only short-term money 


about by such 
Foreign criticism of the dosed nature of the 
Tokyo market as a market (or the procurement 
of funds seems to reflect some misunderstand- 
ing about the reality of this market and the 
intentions erf Japanese policy-making authori- 
ties. 

Yen Transactions 


mar ket True, the Japanese short-term money 
market is still below the U.S. 


wan before to 197& It can be said that the 

Tokyo 




Tokyo Foreign Exchange Market is growing 
mto one of the biggest foreign exchange tnar- 
-kees m the world, to rival New York ana Lon- 
don.: 

; ; Aba ft deserves attention that the v olume 
■■ id foreign exchange transactions with overseas 
source* has reached more than three times as 
much as those carried out with customers at 
■ home. From a «»rtirin point of view, it can be 
said that this is indicative of a drastic increase 
in the vohrme erf yen transactions on the over- 
seas foreign exchange markets. 

Forfbtcnnorc, the outflow erf c api ta l from Ja- 
panm 1981 amounted to S22.8 bufion, as com- 
pare! with $124 billion for West Germany. 
Abo, the inflow of capital from abroad m the 
same year amounted to S13.1 billion, as com- 
pared with $16.8 billion for West Germany. It 
flmfore can be seen that the inflow and out- 
flow of long-term capital to Japan have 
neheda leva similar to that of West Germa- 


; Tims, foe scale of f oreign exchange and eap- 

. rnS. i_ * kne MMIM 


transactions is Japan already has readied 
■or exceeded that of West Germany- It can be 
said, very generally, that the money and rapi- 

tal mar ket mTnlryn Has been intefflflliOOHilTed 

, to the West German, lewd, if not to the US. 
teveL 


- Concrete Andyris 

;■ Now I shall make a more concrete analysis. 
As concer ns the Japanese money and capital 

■ raarket as a fidd for investment m Japan, fa* 

■ ogn investments to Japan already have been 
. dmqrfeidy- removed. Abo, the. tong* and short- 

' Tbrm capital markets have developed as 
, : . T .. ‘ tdds for ijmsuneota both qualitatively and 

"Z sis^ ' juantittfvdy. •" 

- j ( £[ [ Mectium- • ^ Joo^tmn assets, ynuch. ate 

. -4he'oljdrfs,,of overseas investnrants, conast of 




levd to regard to 
scale and depth. It is not proper, however, to 
com p ar e the Japanese market with that of the 
United States, whose currency, the dollar, is a 
key one. With consideration for the financial 
structure — the relative weight erf banks, etc. 
— and the international positions of curren- 
cies. it can be said that West Germany is a 
country which can be chosen for objective 
comparison with Japan. 

Under the circumstances, the rate erf partici- 
pation by foreign banks and nonresident for- 
eigners to the Japanese short-term money mar- 
ket has been rising rapidly. As of the end of 
December, 1981. toe mares of foreign banks in 
the Japanese call, Ml and CD markets stood 
at 113 percenL 18.4 percent and 126 percenL 
respectively. Also, the share of nonreshuaxt for- 
eigners to the root and futures market was 18.1 
percent as of the end of December, 1981. At 
the end of December, 1979, the shares of for- 
eign banks in the call, bill and CD markets 
were 3J percent 9.2 percent and 14.0 percent, 
respectively, and ibe share of nonresident for- 
eigners to the spot and futures market was 
only 15 percenL 

Thus, the long- and short-term capital mar- 
kets to Japan have expanded and developed 
enough to provide sufficient means and fields 
for foreign investment In view of this fact we 
most say that it is not true that the decline of 
the 
has 

investment to Japan. 

The internationalization of the Tokyo mar- 
ket as a market for the procurement of funds, 
too, has progress. In 1981, foreign yen 
brads were floated to the arnotmt of SL5 bil- 
lion — as compared with $26 billion worth of 
foreign Deutsche mark bonds floated the same 
year, putting Euromark bonds amounting to 
$1.3 bflEoa — foreign exchange banks ad- 
vanced yen Joans totaling S2o billion and 
overseas investment in securities amounted to 
$6.1 billion.' These figures indicate that the To- 
kyo market now .rivals the market of a country 
Uke West Germany as an international market 
for the procuremcai erf funds. 


Now we must touch upon the international- 
ization of the yen. The progress of internation- 
alization of the Tokyo market has naturally 
been followed by the internationalization of 
the yen and the expansion of yen transactions 
abroad. It can be surmised that the scale of 
yen transactions on the overseas foreign ex- 
change markets is now more than three times 
as much as that of foreign exchange transac- 
tion to Japan. Overseas transactions to yen 
funds, the so-called Euro-yen transactions, too, 


have been increasing at a rapid tempo recently. 

'at already more 


Their scale can be estimated 
than 5 trillion yen. 

It can be thought that the yen assets to the 
hands of nonresident foreigners now amount 
to nearly $100 billion. True, the ratio of die 


yen to the foreign currency reserves to the 
hands of 


the government is only about 4 per- 
cenL as compared with 14 percent to the case 
of the mark, as West Goman Economics Min- 
ister Otto Graf Lambsdorff has pointed out 
Recently, however, this ratio has been rising 
very rapidly, as can be seen from the fact that 
it was 0.6 percent at the end of 1975 but rose 
to 3.7 percent by the end of 1980. It can be 
expected that the internationalization of the 
yen in this fidd, too, win progress further 
hereafter. 
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yen rate on the foreign exchange market 
been «m*cd by restriction against foreign 


Key Currency 

We must add that Japanese authorities have 
not taken any steps to obstruct the internation- 
alization of the yen deliberately. We most 
point oul however, that there are fundamental 
differences between the so-called secondary re- 
serve currencies, such as theyen, mark and die 
Swiss franc, and the U.S. dollar which is the 
only key currency, and that the position of 
West German, Swiss and Japanese authorities 
concerned on the internationalization, of their 
currencies b naturally different from that erf 
the U.S. government 

The Americans often forget the fact that 
their currency is a transaction currency that 
still has ovenradmiog power and have become 
inclined to ask other nations to follow finan- 
cial and foreign exchange policies similar to 
thars. We must say that tub request is not 
acceptable to other nations at present, al- 
though the situation may become different if 
the yen and the. mark are truly 
ized as transaction currencies, and not as re- 
serve currencies, to 10 or 20 years’ time. 
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Energy: A Rise 
In Nuclear Role 


Administrative Reform: ‘Revolutionary’ 


In the Context 


By Jon Woronoff 


'X’OKYO — As all Japanese 
X know only too well, they live 


J. know oily too wen, 
in small and crowded 
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largely bereft of natural resources, 
but a&o in one of the world’s most 
i dynamic economies. This m ea n s 
t hat although their survival is 
based on a constant supply of en- 
ergy. very little of it can be gener- 
ated locally unless Japan rapidly 
escapes its dependence on import- 
ed oil, natural gas and coal. 

This logic has pushed the gov- 
ernment to adopt comprehensive 
programs to shift more and more 
of Japan’s energy requirements to 
other sources, the most popular of 
which is nuclear power. In 1980, 
tiws accoun ted for only about S 
percent of the total energy cot 
sumption. However, the latest tar- 
gets of the Advisory Committee on 
Energy — a consultative body of 
the Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry — should 
change this radically in the near 
future. 

According to the committee's 
long-term energy supply-and-de- 
mand outlook announced last 
April, the share of nuclear power 
should rise to 113 percent of the 
total by 1990. It should actually 
accelerate over the following dec- 
ade, providing 18 percent of total 
needs by the year 2000. Nuclear 
power generation then should at- 
tain 90 milli ng JdJowatts, against a 
mere 15.7 million kilowatts in 
1980. 

Ambitious Goals 

All this looks very promising, at 
least to those who promote nuclear 
energy as the primary solution to 
Japan's problems. But even they 
must have some doubts as to 
whether these ambitious goals will 
be attained. 

There is already a widespread 
myth of MW's super-efficiency 
and ability to overcome odds that 
would faze any other agency. Yet, 
a look at its previous targets 


wrong, it may still be around to 
frustrate even today’s much more 
moderate ambitions. 

One factor that has definitely 
hurt — although only a technicali- 
ty is that the operation rate of 

the ousting nuclear plants has 
been much lower than planned. 
While they were never expected to 
nm at 100 percent — due to inevi- 
table periodic overhauls and 
breakdowns — it was not expected 
that the operation rato would fall 
as low as 60 percent. This figure 
has varied a bit, but there is little 
hope that it will improve markedly 
in the future. While the new plants 
are somewhat more efficient, the 
older ones have gotten less so with 
the yean. 

Hitman Problem 

But the real problem is obvious- 
ly a human one — the same sort of 
problem that has hamstrung the 
nuclear programs of most Western 
countries: People have simply be- 
come distrustful of nuclear plants, 


A national magazine recently up- 

the highly touted administrative re- 
am to a “revolution." If it is carried 
it almost deserve that title when seen 


and it is getting harder and oaruci 
to have them approved, built and 
running STHOOthlv- 


3 g ain S T me irawiauuuuM v* ~ r . a 

This is far from the first attempt to rationalize 
and simplify Japan's governmental 5®“*®*“* 
it is tins fust one that looks likely to succeed to 

^The^pfaru which was submitted on July 30, is 
the work of the Second Ad Hoc Commission on 
Administrative Reform. The fust commjxum, 
which was active some 18 years ago, accomplished 
Utile. Meanwhile, there have been repeated com- 
plaints about inefficiency and waste — and many 
other plans. None of them was implemented and 
some never even reached the stage of formal pres- 
entation. , , , 

That it has gotten this far and that the cabmet. 
of Premier Zenko Suzuki has actually accepted the 
report and “intends to cany out the recommenda- 
tions earnestly and faithfully” is a siai of the 
times Japan could afford a more bloated bureauc- 
racy du ring the period of rapid growth. Now that 
growth has slowed down considerably and both 
businesses and private citizens are feeling the. 
pinch, there is greater insistence on tax monies 
being used welL 

Governmenfs Share 


what was done, it must be admitted .that. some 
rather crucial chores were left undone. Although 
condemning higher taxes, no explanation 1 was pro-' 
vided as to how to make up for nesting revenue 

shortialls,whichsccmtobeo-cwing. 

Although the tee public corporations were 


Although the tee pubfic corporations were 
dealt with extensively, and some smaller agencies 


were to be amalgamated, the reports were painful- 
ly silent about the core of ihe caural gjvenunent, 
the various ministers. They were Simply asked to 
put thrir own bouse in, order. • , 

Degreeaf Resistance 

- If the adutiazstrative reform planistruiy “revo- 
lutionary,” then ills bound to arouse* degree of 
resistance. This is found in some business dudes, 
but mores^among^oppositiOT: parties, notably 
the Japan’ Communist Parry, the Japan-Socialist T 
Party and Kqmrito. -There are objections from the 
trade unions in gemaah -particulariy. the , leftist - 
Sohyo federation, and membere of the INR. There 
also is a sprinkling of complaints fromcertam so- 
cial groups. 

Nevertheless, the chances of a reform being im- : 
plemented ; in ".one shape or another are rather ' 
good.- The "main reason is that so much of the pop- 
ulation is in favor. Mbst : business associations . 
have stated their support of. the commission’s plan - 
and most factions of the ruling Liberal Democrat- - 
ic Party have agreed to back it ■ 


It also is a reflection, of the prominent role 


running smoothly. 

I i n lit* most advanced nations, 
Japan does not have much of an 
anti-nuclear movement, nor even a 
loose coalition or opponents. 
Those who are against nuclear en- 
ergy in principle are few, but this 
has not prevented small grass- 
roots groups or village committees 
from making things difficult. 

Before a nuclear plant can be 
erected, the central government 
and power companies must obtain 
the approval of the local communi- 
ty. To make things as easy as pos- 
sible, they traditionally seek out 
small, remote villages, usually suf- 
fering from economic depression. 
The coming of a power plant 
would have considerable benefits 
in terms of jobs, infrastructure and 
modernization. 

Furthermore, exorbitant prices 
were paid for land and municipali- 
ties obtained hswiHsnme civic facili- 
ties such as recreation areas, hospi- 
tals and old-age homes. Power 
companies promised electricity at 
very low rates, and there were even 
more direct benefits, such as when 
the inhabitan ts of Matsuyama 
were offered 5,000 yen a month for 
each household. 

The biggest trouble always came 
from fishermen, who feared that 
the warm water discharged by the 
plants would spoQ the currents 
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I should give cause for concern. 

Back in 1973. Mi l l talked erf 
, developing a nuclear generating 
capacity of 60 milli on kilowatts by 
1985. Two years later, this was 
scaled down to 49 minion ki- 
lowatts. Another three years later, 
it was reduced to 33 million. While 
the Electric Enterprise Delibera- 
tion Council still thinks that the 
level may just attain 28 to 30 mil- 
lion kilowatts, it looks like the best 
that can be expected is about 25 
million kilowatts. 

Even when compared with more 
recent targets, this is a poor per- 
formance, and compared with the 
ordinal plans it is miserable. 

Something dearly went wrong 
when the government officials, 
planners, power companies and 
nuclear lobby so brarely charted 
Japan's future path only a decade 
ago. Whatever it was that went 


played by the chairman of toe commission, 
Toshiwo Doko, Mr. Doko, long-time head of the 


Toshjwo Doko. Mr. Doko, long-time head of the 
Japan Federation of Economic Organizations, 


' As for Premier Suzuki, last year Jbie proclaimed 
that he was “stating his political life'* on its sue- 


known as Kddanren, enjoys exceptional prestige 
in business and government aides. And the very 
creation of the body arose from strong resentment 
in the business community, especially in big busi- 
ness, that the government was not doing its share 
at a time of economic hardship. Rather than ask 
for more taxes, it should slim its own services and 
become more efficient. 

The work of the Second Ad Hoc Commission, 
winch was unusually comprehensive in scope, al- 
ready has been commented upon amply m the 
press. Most attention has been attracted by the 
spectacular decision to turn three major public 
corporations over to private management. They 
are the Japanese National Railways, Japan Tobac- 
co & Salt Monopoly and Nippon Telegraph & 
Telephone. 

This is just one of many aspects that were 
touched upon. The various subcommittees also 
made important recommendations concerning ed- 
ucation and health care, land and bousing, social 
security and the tax system. It looked into other 
government bodies as welL 

While more interest was obviously focused on 


Thus, within the context of the' administrative* 
reform, the stuatioa^eemsxatherjx^^ . 

recommendations have 1 -been submitted and ac~ ; 
cepted and are edging toward. formal legislative:, 
approval and then in^lemaitatioiL. 

People look forward to thexdief this w£Q bring - 
in terms of lower taxes orv mare Kkdy, smaller 
tax hikes— "and greater efficiency within the gov- 
eminent. -lost m case, the budget**: being, kept : 
under strict control. . - - - -v: > . v ‘- 1 •- : i Q 

Econonric Situation 

. - The only serious question whatif the context ‘ 
was loo narrowly defmed? This question is hardly ' 
ever raised Indeed, some w3T wonder' how any- ' 
thing could be wrong withsucha noble cause as 
“small government-" Yet, when the broader eco- . 
nomic situation is considered, there are very defir ' 
nite grounds to criticize what is being done. ' : : ' - 
Japan’s most urgent problem at .present is not : 
“big government" but an exceptionally sluggish i - 
economy. From more than lO percem a deeadc - 
ago, the growth rate’ -has fallen tio- some 2 or 3 \ 
percent, this is largely due to the woti[dvridexeces- . . 


(Continued on Page t3S) - 


and destroy the fishing grounds. 
An eventual leak could damage 


An eventual leak could damage 
their haul and deprive them of 
their livelihood. To placate them, 
even more generous benefits were 
sometimes granted, such as the 
nearly 4 billion yen the 245 mem- 
bers of a fishermen's cooperative 
in Maki held out for to abandon 
their fishing rights. 

The first score or so of power 
plants were installed by using such 
methods, and if there had been no 


further hitches, the govemmait 
program could have proceeded as 
planned. Unfortunately, there 
were repeated accidents. Those 
that were not covered np were, se- 
rious enough to worry both local 
mmimwitiwi and those living fur- 
ther afield. The worst accident was 
in Tsuruga, where 16 tons of radio- 
active waste water spilled out and 
some of it seeped into the ocean in 
April 1981. 

As a result, local communities 
now are less willing than ever to 
accept power plants — even those 
that already have them. If they 
give in. it is for considerably larger 
compensation, and the nuclear 
lobby got its worst fright recently 
when the town of Kubokawa 


adopted an ordinance : providing 
for a referendum to approve arty 
new power plant 

While admitting Japan’s ex- . 
treme need for alternate sources, 
the public has definitely- turned 
lukewarm as far as nuclear energy 
is concerned. According lb a poll 
by the Prime Minister’s Office, 59 
percent of the Japanese, people 
were concerned about the safety of 
nuclear power and 45 percent . 
thought safety precautions were in- 
adequate. Nevertheless, 4Gjjercent 
still felt it was necessary to in- 
crease Japan’s dependence on nu- 
dear power as opposed to only 10 • 
percent who were for a reduction. 

According to a poll by the Asahi 
Shimbtm newspaper, among per- 


sons asked whether l they agreed 
with, the amstructiari of. nuclear 


with, the cdnstrtictiod^rif.niidhar 
power plants in general 55 percent 
were in favor and- onH 23 percent 
were against it! When lskecfc. “if a 
plant w ere 16 be ereettd in your 
neighborhood, would \you dill 
agree?" only 22 percent Mid yes t- 
acompieteievertaL .‘ "r l ; . . 

. As is jhappennig everywhere in 
the world, roost people W Japan 
are wiDing to have nuclear energy 
generated anywhere bat W their 
own towns. Tins is why empower 
companies have not been iutting 


up as many plants as they inV 
to, -and the situation coni 


to, -and the situation cool 
worse in the future If it'd 
may beco me necessaty 40 
the Mm figures further. - " 
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Japan's 


In a land where oil is plentiful but. plant shown here is in Saudi 
water is not, desalination plants . Arabia. It was built in 1978 by 


literally bum oil to produce fresh C. Itoh jointly with a Japanese 
drinking water. The desalination machinery manufacturer and BBC 


I 



Decision 


of West Germany. It produces 
45,000 tons of drinking water a 
day. Total construction cost was 
around $250 million. This is one 
example of how G Itoh relies on 
European manufacturers to supply 
components for plants in. 

, such regions as the Near 
East, Middle East 
and Africa. 


As a leading Japanese trading 
company, C. Itoh is involved in v 
many phases of business all over 
the world — in distribution, 
organization, information 
gathering, finaiKting, management 
and other areas. You will find our 
representatives in 80 countries 
and 140 major dries! We would 
like to work with you in setting 
up projects to help developing 
countries promote their economic 
well-being. Why rice contact us to . 
see how we can work together? 



Their Daily Newspaper Is The Asahi Shimbun. 


You've probably heard or read a lot about the unique decision-making process in Japanese organizations, 
and maybe you're even a little confused about what really goes on. While a lot of attention has been 
given to the "how" little has been paid to the “who”. Put simpiy, the Japanese decision-making process 
starts from the bottom and moves toward the top. At the Section or lowest level, problems are identified, proposals 
are made and the initiative is taken. Among Section workers, morale is high, energy and enthusiasm are common, 

and the willingness to work long and hard is taken for granted. 

As the facts clearly show, their newspaper of choice is the Asahi Shimbun. Published twice daily in Japan’s major 
commercial and population centers, backed-up by several combined area editions, and having a large nation-wide 
readership, the Asahi Shimbun is a quality newspaper which reaches the people who count. If your need is to Inform 
or persuade Japan’s decision makers, then fet the Asahi Shimbun carry your message to the source. 


Comparison of Dissemination Rates 

Senior Executives and Professional People 


512 % 


Malnlchi 13.4% 

Yomiuri 22-7% 

Nihon Keizai 8.3% 


.Asahi Shimbun 


Tokyo 104, Japan 

For United Kingdom and Ireland Joshua B. Powers, Ltd. 46 Keyes 
House, Dolphin Square, Westminster, London SW1 V 3NA, England 
Tel.: (01) 834-6023 For Germany Atlas Veriag & Werbung GmbH 
Postfach 2001 01 Sonnenstrasse 29, 8000 Miinchen 2. y. 

West Germany Tel.: (089) 5177-1 Telex: 523662 

Atlas D. For Italy SPI, Society per la ^dSSHia&/ 

Pubbliciti in Italia SpA, Via Manzonl > 

37. 1-20121 Milan. Italy Tel.: Milano 

6313, Telex: 321235 For Greece 

Publlcitas Athenes, 1, rue Bakou, 

Palaton Psyehiko, Athens, Greece Tel.: 

(01) 692-9607/8 Telex: 21 5381 OLADA GR 



of Japan’s Four Major Newspapers 

Middle Management & Section People 


Mainichi 12.4% 

Yomiuri 21.4% 

Nihon Keizai 4.9% 

(M.M.R., March, 1982) 


For Complete Information On Reaching Japan's 
Decision Makers, Check below. 

□Send Me Your Media Kit 

□Have Your Representative Contact Me 

NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY : 

COUNTRY PHONE 


<§> 


C.ITOH 


C. ITOH & CO, LTD. 

Tokyo Head Office: CF.O. Box 136. Tokyo, Japan Telex: (KDD) J22295 ' . . 

London Office: 76 Shoe Lane. London EC4A 3JB Phone: 01-353-6090 Telex: 261981 

Europe and Africa: Ab uftag Acc ra, Add.s Ateba. Algos, Athens. Belgrade. Balm. Brussels, Bucharest Budapest. CasaMai^a. Dar es 
New Vbrk. Sao Paulo. Sydney. Hong Kong end 79 overseas offices 




uarterly 


A readable compendium of political, 
economic and cultural affairs in Japan today. 

For subscription and advertising, please contact Publication 
Department, Asahi Shimbun. Tokyo 104, Japan 
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Doubts on Economic Revival Are Seen 






(Conduced from Page 5S) 
rate, price indexes and the current 
account in international payments. 

For instance, unemployment at 
2.5 percent hit a 26-year high in 
June. Some critics contend that Ja- 
pan has been overly dependent on 
exports for its economic vitality. 
This theory, however, is contested 
by others who point out that ex- 
ports account for only 13 percent 
of the ONP. a rate much lower 
than 23 percent for West Germa- 
ny. 22 percent for Britain and 18 
percent for France. 

Suit others contend that the de- 
crease in portfolio investments of 
Japanese, securities by nonresident 


did so as a hedge against exchange 
risks on payments for vessels and 
plant facilities bought from Japan 
on a deferred-payment basis in 


The Bank for International Set- 


tlements put the amount of Euroy- 
en at SI 1.2 billion at the end of 


rates on the Eurodollar rose, 
prompting a fall in the value of the 
yen. 

The same thing occurred. Mr. 
Araki said, when the yen fell fol- 
lowing the Israeli drive into Leba- 


cn at 511.2 billion at the end of 
1980. In 1981. this amount had in- 
creased 10 516.2 billion. 

According to Nobuyoshi Araki, 
chief economist of the Long-Term 
Credit Bank of Japan, a fast 
growth in the exchange of ven into 
dollars occured when Euroyen 
holders released their yen holdings 
in favor of dollars when interest 


□on. 

The Nihon Keizai Shimbun. the 


leading Japanese financial daily, 
estimates that, as a result of this 
Euroyen increase. yen-dollar trans- 
actions on the New York and Lon- 
don markets have recently 
amounted to S3 billion to 55 bil- 


lion a day. a volume equal to the 
daily transactions on the Tokyo 


I he Finance Ministry’s Mr. Oba 
has denied that the Japanese au- 
thorities have taken deliberate \ 
steps to obstruct the international- 
ization of the yen as a means to 
prop up the value of his country's 
currency. | 

However, a Finance Ministry of- . 
fidal. speaking privately, sounded 
a different note. Referring to the . 
Euroyen market, he said: u We 
don’t want to find ourselves facing 
the problems that have confronted , 
the U.S. over the Eurodollar mar- 
ket." 


foreign-exchange market. 


— ROBERT Y. HOR1GUCHI 


foreigners is a sign of a growing 
lack of confidence in the future of 


mg in. Tokyo Stock Market 


lack of confidence in the future 
the Japanese economy. 


In support of this argument, 
they cite the fact that between Oc- 
tober last year and last March, for- 
eigners sold 321 million Japanese 
shares more than chey bought dur- 
ing the same period. This was a re- 
versal from the 46- million share- 
buying excess recorded in the pre- 
vious semester. 

This trend has continued. In 


SpKbif&cIHT . , . 

TXacYO . t . The. ■yen’* ' tnnxa- 
X round from a five-year low in 
mid- Angst and prospects of a 
hew of burineg- sriamlat- 

ing measures have given rise to 
hopes of a good recovery to the 
Japanese stoat market 
Much still depends on whether 
short-term and long-term US. in- 
terest rates win continue to decline 
and whether the New York Slock 
Exchange will keep its recovery. 


{5344 billion} at the end of i»q 
May. 

Foreign investors, who have 
been setting more Japanese stocks 
than they bought since February, 
1982. may reverse their stance if 
the yea continues to rise against 
the dollar after a turnaround made 
in mid-August. 


According to one estimate. Japa- 
nese insurance companies* invest- 
ment in stocks will increase from 
750 billion yen in 1981 to 850 bil- 
lion yen in 1982, or 18 percent or 
their funds available lor invest- 
ment or lending. 


Uncertainties on the interna- 
bonal credit market, as reflected in 
the financial difficulties of Poland. 
Romania. Argentina and Mexico, 
are also likely to restrict recovery 
of the Japanese stock market. 


. Adjustment Period 
After nachun; a record-equaling 
high of 8^019.14-20 the market av- 
erage in August, 1981. the Japa- 
nese market entered on adjustment 
period m the following month, 
when convertible bonds issued in 
large quantities overseas by Japa- 
nese companies in a previous peri- 
od began to be converted into 
stocks Tor sales in Japan, with the 
market average falling to 7587.87 
in October. 


Net safes of Japanese stocks by 
foreign investors, especially by 
West European mutual funds and 
investment banks in thepasi sever- 
al months partly reflected the 
dwindling OPEC payments sur- 
plus as well as the decline in Japa- 
nese stock prices. However, net 
sales by both U.S. pension funds 
and West European investors have 
been declining slowly, while flota- 
tion of convertible bonds by Japa- 
nese companies in overseas mar- 
kets has fallen sharply. 


Japanese banks have also been 
shifting investment of their funds 
(o (rcc-intercst instruments of in- 
vestment, especially foreign -cur- 
rency securities bearing high inter- 
est rates. 


marked improvement in the cur- 
rent account balance. 

The outlook became blurred fol- 
lowing repons that Japan's gross 
national product showed an annu- 
alized decline of 0.9 percent in the 
last quarter of 1981 and that na- 
tional tax revenue will fall far 
short of government estimates in 
fiscal (981 and 1982. 


April and May, the value of shares 
sold by nonresidents was SI 33 mil- 
lion higher than the value of their 
purchases. 

However, there can be tittle 


The Japanese government has so 
far failed to indicate clearly bow it 


will deal with these problems, part- 
ly because of Premier Zcnko 


doubt that the pull of higher yields 
has caused a flow of capital from 


But they have also been increas- 
ing investment in stocks of medi- 
um-sized enterprises to which they 
plan to increase lendings as a re- 


sult of large capital issues made by 
enterprises whose shares they hold. 


asked whether 
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Despite a short rally in early 
1982. the adjustment period con- 
tinned and the average fell to a 
two-year low of 6,86436 on Aug- 
ust 17. 

Large Short f a ll s 

In addition to external factors 
such as Ugh U.S. interest rates and 
a sluggish New York Stock Ex- 
change, the Japanese stock market 
was also affected by Japan’s slow 
econom i c recovery. . 

- Large national tax revenue 
shortfalls were reported for fiscal 
1981, ended in March 31, 1982, 
and are forecast for fiscal 1982 as 
wdL seriously clouding the future 
outlook. 

The shortfalls . are likely to lead 
to massive additional flotation of 
na ti onal bonds, whose outstanding 
fr*>l«nce totaled 86 trillion yen 


Serpbs Frank Increase 
Japanese industrial and business 
corporations, whose surplus funds 
available for investment have been 
increasing, have shown more inter- 
est in free-i merest instruments of 
investment, such as negotiable cer- 
tificates of deposits, and foreign- 
currency securities, rather than 
slocks. 


enterprises whose shares they hold. 

It must be pointed out. however, 
that they are also sensitive to the 
level of yields for their investment. 

Their investment in stocks in 
1982 is estimated at 1 trillion yen, 
compared with actual investment 
of 1.059 trillion yen in 1981. 

Japanese pension funds, man- 
aged by trust banks and life insur- 
ance companies, have been in- 
creasing rapidly. 


ly because of Premier Zcnko 
Suzuki’ s commitment to a policy 
of heavy spending cuts and sharp 
reduction of national bond flota- 
tion by fiscal 1984. 

The Japanese Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry has demanded 
that steps be taken to pull smaller 
industries out of recession. 

The Japan Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, an organization of 13 leading 
trading houses, has requested the 
government to introduce export- 
promoting measures, including 
more efficient use of official devel- 
opment assistance (ODA) and 
mixed credits (a combination of 
soft and hard loans) to promote 


Their investment in stocks is un- 
likely to increase sharply, because 
of continued development of new 
instruments of investment by 
banks and securities companies 
and the low income gain of Japa- 
nese stocks. 


Investment Expanded 
They have expanded their in- 
vestment in Japanese bonds and 
foreign -currency securities, such as 
U.S. government bonds, but their 
investment has been restricted by 
Japanese monetary authorities to 
stem capital outflow and defend 
the yen. 


sort and hard loans) to promote 
exports of industrial plant facilities 
to the Middle East, Southeast Asia 


However, the situation may 
change if stock prices begin to rise 
sharply, promising good capital 
gains. 


Their investment in Japanese 
stocks has also increased this year. 


but the trend is unlikely to intensi- 
fy unless Japanee stock prises rise 


Japanese insurance compani es 
have been increasing investment in 
stocks since mid- 1982, but sharp 
increases are not expected to con- 
tinue in ihb area due to low in- 
come gains (estimated at 437 per- 
cent in mid- 1982), compared with 
yields of 7.9 percent for loan issues 
and 7.81 percent for investment in 
bonds. 


ry unles 
sharply. 


The yen’s weakness and the 
slump on the Japanese stock mar- 
ket partly reflects the uncertain 
outlook of the Japanese economy. 
Up to early 1982, Japanese mone- 
tary. authorities boasted about the 
nation's excellent economic per- 
formance, including low inflation 
rate, low unemployment rate and 


age of business-boosting measures 
and a supplementary budget will 
be adopted in or after September 
when it will become politically 
clear that Premier Suzuki will be 
re-elected as president of the ruling 
Libera] Democratic Party at a par- 
ty congress scheduled for Novem- 
ber. 

The Japanese stock market will 
benefit from such a development, 
especially if it is coupled with a de- 
cline in U.S. interest rates and con- 
tinued recovery in the New York 
Stock Exchange. 
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That’s the“K”Line 


y Power Pack. An unbeatable 

combination afloat and ashore. 

Serving your marketing needs 

better. The power of the 
-rr®2p3ffl||^^^M^10,000 > Cl00-ton‘‘K”Line 

fleet of 200 ultramodern 
ships carrying cargoes of all kinds. 
Worldwide. Safe and sound and on time. 

The power of superbly equipped shore facilities, fully 
computerized operations and traditionally dedicated people. 

The power of priceless experience gained in over 60 yeans of 
world shipping operations. And more. Much more. 

Combined in the unbeatable“K”Line Power Pack. Always 
at work for you. Taking whatever you have whenever and 
wherever you want it to go. Better. 




Vte turn needs into realities 


Kline 
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Cbntaftershipa.'Haavy lifters -Speciatizsd carriere-CAr carrier* -Tankers ■Trampr^^^ 

. \ / . .. General Agent in the U.K. and continent: Kawasaki Hondon) Ud . London Phone 01-638-3486 


has caused a flow of capital from 
Japan to the United Stales. 

In the last two years, capital in 
excess of 51 billion a month has 
been exported, exerting a powerful 
downward pressure on the yen and 
a corresponding upward pressure 
on the dollar. 

Tomimitsu Oba, director of the 
International Finance Bureau of 
the Ministry of Finance, puts the 
overall outflow of capital from Ja- 
pan in 1981 alone at $22.4 billion, 
against an inflow of SI 3.1 billion. 

In the April-June period this 
year, the outflow was So.6 billion. 

This movement of capita] was 


Agi 


ig international 


The international consortium which 
provides a full range of services 
including short, medium and long term 
credits. Eurocurrency deposits and 
foreign exchange dealings, underwriting 
and distribution of securities. 


made posable by the Dec. 1, 1980, 
liberalization of foreign-currency 


and Latin America. 

The council has also called for a 
relaxation of restrictions on export 
insurance, which has been sus- 
pended temporarily for almost one 
third of the 150 countries with 
which Japan is trading. 

Some Japanese government offi- 


liberalization of foreign-currency 
regulations that permitted greater 
flexibility in foreign investment 
transactions. Japanese investment 
in foreign securities grew in 1981 
to 58.77 billion, of which 58.53 bil- 
lion was in bonds. The latter in- 
cluded 52.72 billion in yen-domi- 
nated bonds issued in Tokyo. 

Japanese officials point out that 
the yen raised through such instru- 
ments of foreign borrowing such 
os so-called “samurai" bonds or 
syndicated loans from Japanese 
commercial banks are converted 
almost immediately into foreign 
currencies, depressing the yen’s ex- 
change rate I 

Another factor influencing the I 
yen's exchange rate is the growth 
in yen assets m the hands of nonre- 1 
sident foreigners. 

The increase in the amount of 
these yen assets abroad — known 
as Euroyen — was partly due to 
yen deposits made by importers in 
European banks. The unporters 


Associated Japanese 
Bank (International) 
Limited 
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Bank 

Limited 


The 29-30 Comhill, London EC3V 3QA 
0aH aS ngyo Telephone: 01-623 5661 Telex: 883661 

Limited 


First Comes The Dream 
Then Comes Nippon Steel 


Mankind is forwarded by its dreams. Today’s dreams require steel, mutual 
understanding and personal relationships. This is the key to growth, 
satisfaction and cooperation amongst people. 

Nippon Steel provides the steel and technology based on personal relationships 
to make these dreams a reality. 

Nippon Steel bridges the present to the 21 sf century with the limitless 
possibilities of steel. 
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Tbkyo , Japan 
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~1 Steady growth over Q0 years has built an 
/ operational ffeef of 152 vessels for YS. Line. 

I -Was diversified fleet has enabled us to reach 
I new heights in service and experience, so today 
j m can daim to have one of the world* finest 
shipping operator* serving practically every 
need m ocean transportation. 


m 


Ysm 





YAMASHfTA-SHINNIHON STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. H»d Offat: PtlaiX** Bunding. Tokyo. Japan. Tel. (03) 282-7600 

OnrMM OfficK: New* York. SsnFrancaeo. Los AngalM. Saactta. 
Chicago. Houston. Toronto, London, DOmkJorf, Kuwait. Dubai. 
Teheran. Sydney, Melbourne. Nakhodka, Singapore and Hong Kong 


A resource 


for resources 
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Efficient use of known resources 
and exploration for new ones are 
more important today than ever 
before. The Bank of Tokyo itself i 
is an excellent resource for / 

such activities. It offers clients / 
a wide range of international ^ 

finance functions. £J 

You are assured of I 

reliable services to meet g| 

your specific needs by the k 

priceless assets of experience, • • 
diversified activities and ' 
tested resources of the Bank ifc?* 
of Tokyo, Knowledgeable TqL 

bankers, investors and N| 

businessmen know that the Bank ’ 
of Tokyo is the proven Japanese 
specialist in international finance. 

With its own extensive world-wide 
network, the Bank of Tokyo is an 
important part of the international 
network that determines the direction 


Active on all five continents — 


of today’s global economy. We invite 
you to use our resour ces for your own 
purposes ‘ 
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© Leaders In ntemabanat bgnkng since 1800 

BANK OF TOKYO 


THE LONG-TERM HNANCE SPECIALISTS 




a strong 


base 


we are extending our expertise 
and services to clients 
in Europe. 


OUR STRONG BASE 


Assets exceeding 
US$32 billion. 


OUR LONDON BRANCH 

• Director and General Manager: Toichi Danno 


Our position as a specialized 
long-term credit bank. 


Operations, as a wholesale 
bank, in the world's 
major financial centers. 


Address: 

Winchester House, 77 London Wall, 

London EC2N 1BL, United Kingdom 
Tel: 01 -628-4685/8 Telex: 893273, 893274 


OUR FRANKFURT OffiCE 

• Chief Representative: Kozo Ogawara 

• Address: 

FBC Frankfurter BOro Center, Mainzer 
LandstraBe 46, 6000 Frankfurt am Main 1, 
F.R. Germany 

Tel: 0611-725641/2 Telex: 413387 


OURMRSOffiCE 

• Chief Representative: Yoichiro Kawamoto 

• Address: 

8 place Vendfime, 75001 Paris, France 


Tel: 261-3233 Telex: 212847 

{new address as of June 30. 1982) 


Nippon Credit Bank 


13-10. KuOan-kiia l-chofno.CHryoda-taj.Tokyo'102. Japan Tel 03-383-1111 Taw*. J26921.J2B788NC8TOK 
London. Frankfurt. Pans. Zurich. Bahrain. New roric. Los Angeles. Sto Pm*). Honolulu. 

Singapore. Hong Kang. Jakarta. Sydney 


The Private Cram School Joins the 


r iKYO — Every March, hundreds of 
thousands of Japanese between the 


dents are accepted at the nation’s universi- 


1 thousands of Japanese between the 
ages of 18 to 20 wait with hope and dread 
for that brief notice upon which their entire 
future depends. The moment is the culmina- 
tion of yean of effort and sacrifice, marking 
life's turning point between success and fail- 


ries and junior colleges every year. 

The rfiam of events leading to the num- 
bers board or the telegram begins ias early as 

. - i * ’ »a “nirh?^ rttinpr- 


way and some even have their own entooce 
examinations. For example, Stmd a m To- 
kyo. one of Japan’s toughest pre-university 
cram schools, has room for only one out of 


kindergarten. Entry into the “ngnt moCT- 
garten equips the child for the ^ight pri- 
mary schoj and the “right” primary school 
(grades one through six) helps pave the way 
to the “right” junior high school (grades sev- 
en through nine) which in turn win give the 
student the best chance of masterin g the. ex- 
ams for those senior high schools (grades 10 
through 12) whose graduates have the, high- 
est rate of acceptance into the top univera- 
ties. University admittance alone virtually 
assures a degree. 

The stiff entrance exams that students 
confront at each rung of the educational 
lad der — where only a few make it to the 
top — and the link between the right univer- 
sity and a successful career, make Japan one 
of the most competitive societies in the 
world. The system places almost unbearable 
pressure on students and teachers alike. 

The pressure is cited as the reason for the 
high rate of suicide among teen-age Japa- 
nese and is said to lie behind die met that 
Japanese children, have the shortest sleeping 
hours in the world. 

Under such relentless competition, scan- 
dal has a fertile breeding ground. At Wase- 


ure — the promise of advance to the highest 
echelons of government and business, or a 
career as a run-of-the-mill wage earner. 

The ritual is the announcement of candi- 
dates who have passed entrance examina- 
tions to the nation's top universities. 

For those present at university campuses 
to witness their moment of truth, notifica- 
tion comes with the posting of numbers on a 
. large board, the numbers assigned the stu- 
dents for the examination. 

Television cameras record the initial ela- 
tion when the candidate spots his or her 
number. Those who haw made it are thrown 
into the air by happy friends. But the major- 
ity search the board fruitlessly, milting 
a m i mg in sflent anguish. 

For others who have scattered to their 
homes (there are weeks of watting until the 
announcement), notice often comes by tele- 
gram from friends. “Ml Fuji has been 
conquered,” a successful candidate may be 
informed. Failure is conveyed through such 
as “The waves are still nigh in 
Surugabay," or “The young woman sleeps 
alone.** Only symbolism seems adequate for 
such momentous news. 

Education in Japan is compulsory 
through junior high school, but more than 
90 percent (100 percent in most metropoli- 
tan areas) go on to senior high schools 
where 35 percent of the graduates pursue 
higher educatiuon. More than 500,000 stu- 


eV Th^ e S Soo?Sve changed tbe Jives of 
families with school-age chudreni-In T okyo, 
as many as 75 percent of pupils in t he four th 
to sixth grades — the years when prepara- 
tion for junior high b^jhs — atteod tfam 
schools, or juku, as they are called. Juku 
classes are held after regular sdxxd hours as 
well as on Sundays, leaving little time for 

play- v . 

‘ Major hafarstry 


Many parents consider juku teachers bet- 
ter than those at regular schools as their rep- 
utation and survival depend on the number 
of their students who are able u> pas smen- , 
trance exams. Even parents whose children 
are already at the top schools do not; feel 

safe unless they send them to/uku as wdL 

As s tudents at public schools mist five 


within the institution's jurisdiction; -many 
families move to areas known for having 
good schools even at great inconvenience. 

Juku education today is a major industry. 
Japan's largest supermarket chain, Dai-ei, 
has its own juku netwoA-And the Gat juku 
in Europe opened last year in Dussridorf to 
help children of Japanese businessmen ketp 
up with tire stiff lewd of competition they 
will face when they return home. - 

One product of the competition is the non- 

tn naniro after the nUttita Samnia i of 
feudal days. At Tokyo University, consid- 
ered the pmnaric of academic achievement^ 
more than 50 percent of tbe students areex- 
romit, meaning that having failed entrance 
exams on their first try, they preferred to. : 


da University recently, personnel were 
charged with accepting huge sums of money 
from parents for advance copies of exam 
questions. 

A parallel system of education in the form 
of private cram schools has appeared 
throughout the country to supplement a stu- 
dent’s normal preparation. 

There are cram schools each step of the 


enun a year and try again rather than settle 
for alesser institution. A one-war ranm pe- 
riod is conaditied normal, -although some 
.cany on for two and everi three year* before 
making iuif atall. - - 
’• An alternative is togam admittance from 
foe fiisTgradd. to an institution font ha* its 
own' scfaSra* from the primary grades 
.ttaoo^flxriwer^j - ; - ; 

Efforts have been made in recent years to 
ease the pressure Standard deviation values, 
which rate scholastic achievement against a 
norm of 5Q,are also assigned to schools ac- 
- c ording , to results of thrir entrance examuia- 
ticmiTWlth tinsinfot^ teasers can 
recommend; schools that . more, accurately . 
cprocspobd to 

foe tfnip fiiriqn t wminw fa.’ imKi lBVk par- 
ents to encourage their children to- try for 
•the top.' '••••'_ S'-v- >:y‘ 

• In 1979," Stole- universities did away with 
individual prdimmaiy.' entrance examina- 
tions and adopted a unifonntcsL They also 
set identical d£t«f or foe filial exams to pre- 
vent ■ candidatesfrom applying^ nme ttian 
one untyersify;: > . v . .* 

' Students, however,: dan apply, to as 
many private uniraritiesastbey wish where 
examination. dates. Mfe jw t foad a t fee j, b 
f act,it isroutme pitxSdure to ttyfonnore 
than one schooL • v.^.. .P'is. ■ 

Whatever its . Mts nsty^be,' foe system 
doodismbujethe; cream ^0^' foe. natirai^s. 

The most gifted are anforintkxfoy cfasamelcd ‘ 
,to the most inflaeatial pbsfli^ iyroce- 
dure sometimes, ritea ns CNae reason for Ja- 
pan's strength. , j »=■ ' 




fift 
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International Schools Span Culture of 




•t* 


SpeddtothelHT 

'TOKYO — In many countries children of 
JL foreign businessmen, diplomats and 
missionaries attend local schools where they 
can pick up a new language and broaden 
their cultural perspective. 

But in Japan, an exam-heavy educational 
system that emphasizes rote-learning in a 


Annual tuition at the inteniatiooil 
schools can vary from 700,000 to 1 millio n 
yen, although companies often pay all or 
part of the costs. 

The 80-year-old American School on the 


outskirts of western Tokyo is the largest in- 
ternational school, with 909 students repre- 
senting 29 nationalities, including about 600 
American and 140 Japanese .students Near- 
ly all the 100 seniors who graduate yearly go 
on to college, either in the United States or 

tO One Of ^ Pnglish - langnagp universities 

in Tokyo — Sophia University and Interna^ 
tional Christian University. 

About 80 teachers, mostly recruited from 
the United States, teach kindergarten 
through high school at the American School, 
which is accredited by foe Western Associa- 
tion of Schools and Colleges. 


complex language featuring thousands of 
written characters, wwim that a Japanese 
education after kindergarten is not possible 
for the children of most foreign resiamts. 

Companies Pay 

“The vast majority of Westerners in Ja- 
pan would have t hei r rhilrirm enrolled in an 
Fnglish-lan g naw school f r om grade one 
up.” said Ray l 7 . Downs, administrator of 
the American School in Japan. “The West- 
erner in a Japanese school stands out in a 
way that he wouldn’t in a French or Ger- 
man [native] school.” 

About two dozen schools provide English- 
language education following a UAoUS.- 
British curriculum, while others teach in 
German, French, F innish, fnd on«fciflTi L Ko- 
rean or Chinese. 

These “international schools” range from 
those with a handful of students to those 
with several hundred. Many are church-af- 
filiated, a few have boarding facilities and 
most are coeducational 


Sense of Community 

Mr. Downs, an American School graduate 
who last April completed a one-year term as 
president of the Japan Council of Overseas 
Schools, «*id that the international schools 
provide a sense of community. “The schools 
become very much a center of foe kids’* 
lives.” he said. “They're here all the time,” 
taking advantage of a range of extracurricu- 
lar programs. 


A survey of upper-level students at the in- 
ternational schools, Mr. Downs added. 


showed that most “felt enthusiastic about 
living in Japan.” The country's extensive 
pubhe. transportation system offers mobili- 
ty, he said, and foe low crime rate means 
that there is less anxiety over possible kid- 
nappings or bombing thr eats than at some 
international schools abroad. 

Japanese Required 

Not all the students who attend interna- 
tional schools are short-term residents, how- 
ever. Many are members of tins country’s 
large non-Japanese Asian population, winch 
in chides 660,000 Koreans anid several thou- 
sand ethnic Chinese, descendants of people 
brought here when Korea and Taiwan were 
Japanese colonies .before and during Wodd 
WarIL 

St Joseph College, established Ire the ' 
Mariamsts in 1901, educates about 263 boys 
— — the majority of tVy»m . Eurasaiis «iJ . 
Orientals — from kindergarten through sen- 1 
for high schooL Located m Yokohama, tra- 
ditionally the home <rf a large foreign com; 
munity because of its port and; Chinatown, 
the college sends 95 percent of its graduates . 
on to universities. 

“It wasn’t until after we graduated that 
we thoug ht about each other’s n»rionalitj p« 
— after we started worrying about visas and ' 
draft laws,” a 1973 graduate said. 

The neighboring girls’ school, SL Maur 


International School; 'was founded in 1872 
and has 350 sodas# ur ns Mohtessad de- 
partment and gradesone through JX , 

. ’ The Nishimhchi /international School in 
Tokyo combines irid fl ad a t o ry Japanese lan- 
guage classes four days oweekwith instruc- 
: tion : in; -English for i&368 sOidems,]tiniler- 
gartea through junior hig&^Fbmideti ixL 
1949, the school limits dasS sri© foabour25 
students and requires an Jfo^sii-langUBg^ 
placement test, a school official sa&L V . 


tional- schoobisthc-CanafoqnAcadei^an 
MLRokko behindfoerbuty seamiuf Kobe 
near Osaka. More tkum 60ffstwknCsjErom 30 
countries attend dasses v fiom mnsexy 
thro ugh high ^rh ool About 50£vein r docmb' 

• tones. .• - _ >f. ~ - - * - -4-;r - ‘-j - - 
; ; At the German-language school, 520 Imt- 

atten^dasMs^Aboat 460 studerits attend 
the Lycee Franco-Japonais de Toltyqj' fol- 
lowing . fl kmdetfflrtoi -fomngft ^srtTTnr j high 
schoci progaun. TXb . fodOneriapjriigiage 
school has 169 stude%its aged-5.tc>'i9 fiom 
Indonesia and Malaysia. - 7T- : . \ 


In Otsu City, scar foe anrient Capital of 


Kyoto, a newly opened Finnish- 
boarding schora serves, about 30 : 


boarding school serves, abo 
from grades onctlHOpgh 12.- 


Auto Industry Shifts Sights to Domestic Market 




'TOKYO — Although Japan’s 
J. auto industry is the world’s 


A auto industry is the world’s 
biggest exporter of cars, it grew 
strong as foe domestic market ex- 
panded with rapid economic 
growth in the 1950s and 1960s. 

It was able to grow so strong be- 
cause it was heavily protected 
against imports. Now, about 5 -mil- 
lion vehicles are sold annually in 
Japan, of which almost 3 million 


are passenger cars. Imports ac- 
count for less than 40,000 units a 


units a 


year. 

But with limits being imposed 
on car imports into more and more 
countries, and big increases in im- 


ports being unwelcome in others, 
Japanese auto companies are put- 


ket in January, while complaining 
about the difficulties in exporting. 

In any event, it was thought that 
5 to 6 percent growth was possible, 
but now it looks as if 2 to 3 percent 
is more realistic. Because foe mar- 
ket is saturated, foe auto compa- 
nies are engaged in a bitter battle 
to win sales from each other. One 
approach has been to increase 
dealer channels. In Japan, Nissan 
and Toyota sell through five or six 
channels, each handling a few of 
foe model ranges only. In the last 
few years, Toyota has added one 
more chain, while both Honda and 
Mitsubishi went from one to two 

nhainn 


Japanese auto companies are put- 
ting more effort into boosting do- 
mestic sales. Although a lot of 
small cars are still sold in Japan, 
cars foal are quite large by Euro- 
pean standards, if far smaller than 
American gas guzzlers, have taken 
foe Son’s shart of the market in 
recent years. 

For example, in 1976, nine of 
the 15 best-selling cars in Japan 
had engines of around 2 liters, it is 
true that foe Toyota Corolla was 
the best seDer then, as it is now, 
but it was followed by the larger 
Corona, foe relatively small Dal- 
SUH S unn y, flv* largish DatSUQ 
240K and Bluebird, "ft ere was no 
car with an engine of less than 1 
liter anywhere near the best-seller’s 
Hst. 

But over foe last couple of years, 
there has been some downsizing in 
Japan as elsewhere, while the ma- 
turing of foe market, from that of 
a country with rapid growth to one 
with an established economy, has 
led to stagnation in sales. Now, foe 
car companies are trying hard to 
push growth forward again — with 
new models, hard selling and re- 
organization. 

Vying on the Charts 

That foe trend is toward small 
cars can be gathered from the suc- 
cess of the Mazda Famfiia (GLC 
or 323 outride Japan), which was 
third best seller after the Toyota 
Corolla and Datsun Bluebird last 
year. Sevm of the top 15 cars had 
engines of less than U liters. The 
Famiha was just ahead of the Dat- 
sun Sunny, which was transformed 
from a dreary rear-drive saloon to 
a well- engineered front-wheel 
drive model at the end of last year. 


Dramatic Foficy 

Honda established its extra deal- 
er chain as part of its strategy of 
increasing domestic sales by 50 
percent The reason for this dra- 
matic policy was that Honda was 
exporting twice as many cars as it 
was selling in Japan. The new 
chain was called Vemo, and Hon- 
da introduced the Prelude, Quintet 
and Ballade for these dealers to 
sefi. However, none of these was a 
success, and ironically, foe Bal- 
lade, which is built as the Triumph 
Acclaim in Britain, is selling less 
well in Japan than Britain . 

However, last autumn thing ? 
took a turn for the better, with the 
introduction of the City and the 
new Accord, which is sold as foe 
Vigor by Vemo dealers. Both cars 
have been successful so in foe first 
half of this year, Honda has in- 
creased domestic sales by 40 per- 
cent 

But how has Toyota, which 


holds 38 percent of the Japanese 
passenger-car market, responded 
to the challenge? Predictably, it 
has thrown all sorts of new models 
at the dealers. Fast, there was tire 
restyled Corona in January, and 
this was followed quickly by the 
Camiy and Vista, two completely 
new front-wheel-drive 1. 8-liter 
saloons, with specifications similar 
to the General Motors J-car. 

Subsequently, the 13-1.5 liter 
Corsa/Tercel mod e ls were res- 
tyled, and an extra model called 
foe Corolla n, was added to give 
some extra volume. These models 
are available in three-door and 
five-door hatchback and four-door 
saloon versions, while at the end of 
foe summer came a four-wheel 
drive version of this new range. 

Nissan tried a similar tack when 
it restyled the Cherry by extending 
the range to include a conventional 
four-door saloon as wdl as three- 
door and five-door hatchbacks and 
a sporty-lookmg coupe. Both these 
new Toyota and Nissan ranges 
have started off selling far better 
than the previous models, and 
both are small cars, with lengths of 
about 4 meters (157 inches). Fur- 
ther indication of the downsizing 
trend. 


Sales. For 30 years, tire two com- 
panies had operated separately 
and had not always agreed on poli- 
cy- The merger was intended to 
strengthen Toyota so that- it could 
increase sales m Japan, while com- 
peting more effectively with Gen- 
eral Motors elsewhere. Toyota is 
the second largest .amtib company 
in foe wodd after General Motors, 

Shoidriro Tqyoda expects sales 
in Japan to grow at. about 3 per- 
cent a year, indicating total sales 
of all vehides of about 63 million 
units by 1992 — a massive market 
for a small mountainous country. 
He has, therefore, set out a strate- 
gy to build a sales network in Ja- 
pan capable of handling 2 million 
sales a year by 1985. thus, be is 
looking far annual growth dose on 
10 percent a year; wdl in excess of 
foe market growth. 

He hopes that this growth wiQ 
come from more women drivers 
and from more two-car families, 
although no one knows where 
these cars. wiQ be parked and what 
sort of traffic jams they will crea te 
— traffic jams and very expensive 
parking are already the norm in Ja-- 
pan’s cities. 


operation, it becrares-posaUe-for 
all time parties to beneGt and 
grow.” ■ 

Certainly, ibemczger seems hkc~ 


ly to increase Tpyota’s strength in 
the JjqMhese market, not least be- 
cause it alreajdy hastbcmostdeal- 
cra ln addition,: Nissan, about to 
stm prodocmg tracks in the US^ 
aud m a quandary: whether jq 
.bmlda factory in Bntairiorto give, 
np the idea .of. internationalism, is 
not an the offensive at present. 

. However, it will soon introduce 
some new models to extend its 
range; including a I-fiter hatch- 


- But what 'about imports? -Next 
year, Nissan will start to boild 
seme Volkswagen Santanas in Ja- 
pan,; sofor the firsi time, theTqja- 
nese should be able to buy a oar of 
true European design at a reason- 
able price. At present, theprices of 
imported can-are prohibitive in-Ja- 
pan,; while the import re gulati on 
and . non-tariff barriers pre sent 
co nsidera ble problems to import - 


Toyota Merger 

But Toyota, not content with a 
whole spate of new models, also 
made a fundamental dany in its 
structure — on July 1, it merged 
Toyota Motor Co. and Toyota 
Motor Sales into tire Toyota Mo- 
tor Corporation, under the presi- 
dency of Shokhiro Toyoda, for- 
merly president of Toyota Motor 


To heto Toyota . achieve tins 
growth, Mr. Toyoda is trying. to 
promote what he rails tripartite co- 


operation. *The three parties are 
Toyota, foe suppliers that cooper- . 
ate m production and tire domestic 
dealers and overseas distributors 
and dealers,” he said. I want these 
three parties to work closely to- 
gether to ensure that Toyota pro- 
duces and sells automobiles font 
satisfy our customers. Through co- 


■ . . Or course., ^ the loreriire llreJap- 
anrae; who are not aide to. choose 
betw een a Japanese and an equiva- 

erer /they are: la almost every 
other advanced • iounny; con- 
sumers ran chboK ^redy between 
imports , and domestically built 
years. It is sad that the Japanese are 
•not able to do and sadder still 
that there are no prospects for any 
change in the situation. 


—JOHN HARTLEY 



THE 


Significantly, the Corolla, Fami- 
lia and Sunny have been vying for 
top place in foe sales charts tins 
year, and all have engines of 1.3 
and 13 liters Only. 

Then, the Honda City, a very 
short hatchback with a 1 -2-liter en- 
gine launched last November, has 
also proved an instant success, sell- 
ing at above tire scheduled rate. 
Clearly, the Japanese are begin- 
ning to desert their 2-liter cars in 
favor of small, new front-wheel 

drive models. 

In 1981, passenger car sales just 
topped the 19%) figure by a few 
thousand units. Despite foe stag- 
nating economy, some growth is 
expected this year, but u is now 
bong admitted that the growth 
may not be as much as expected 
earlier in foe year — Japanese auto 
industry leaders are always full of 
optimism about the domestic oar- 


A Government Financial Institution 


Supplying long-term funds primarily; 
for the promotion of energy, technology, 
urban and regional development in Japan. 


Total Assets: US$24,335 Million 

(as of the end ot Hank 1982) 
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Electronics Industry: Gearing 
For Cheaper, Better Products 
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Fifth-Generation Computers 
Will Revolutionize Offices 
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By John Hardej 

" *TX)RY0 — Ims gmf a world in 

* A which almost anyone hid se- 
as* to afame conqnaer and could 
sac it as essay as be ases the phone 

'jodav- For example, when yon are 
faced with a Itpl wrangle, a tax 

* problem, the need id balance the 
“oodgrt or you warn lo design a 
' eciuntiry cottage, -the' computer 

would give you the data and solu- 
. .tioos to do it all yourself. Experts 
ate suddenly redundant as far as 

ordinary people are concerned. 

That is the sort of world the 
fifth-ge a erarion computer win 
bring, although it is not dear 
whether the experts involved know 
what soot of Pandora’s box they 

- are opening. But if, as seems likely, 
-the industrial robot completely 

changes the way- people work in 
. factories, then tfe fiftn-generatioo 
--computer has even more dramatic 
. w yfiauinM for professtonals such 
-- as doctors, lawyers, accountants 

^ xhI -• 

V/rAfl these people arc needed be* 

. --cause of the knowledge they 
gained at school and umvenrity 
- . and the e x perience they have 
... picked up since, AH that informa- 
tion should be available through a 

fiftfc janenirinii amipifi T , 

.. . A Needed Revolution 
•*• The fifth-generation co mpute r is 
not a super-fast computer intended 

- lo process million* an d millions of 
" calculations a second, although 

some may do that. Tins “genera- 
^fion" will replace every computer 
■‘ we know. : 

■ To same extern, this revolution 
* " is' needed because devdopments in 

- Inudware— the computer machine 
itsdf and the senhcboAicton in- 
ti side it — are gaSopmE ahead so 
■i -quickly. Today, a mainframe com- 

pnter, such as that used by a large 
c or por a tion to handle its number- 
crunching, costs about SI mfition. 
It is forecast that in fen than five 
years, an equally p o w erfu l com- 
puter. mil cost only SunSoft, so al- 
most every businessman wifi have 
one is his office. . . • 

* V ‘But to turn the conqmter into a 
■. madrine that can be operated, a lot 

‘ of software is n eeded. Software at 

- hs ampl^st, converts the signal 
« when the operator presses a key 

a number of signals that the 
< computer will then convert into an 
y image on the screen and code in 
5: the memory. At its most complex; 
$; software is a program i n c l udin g 
^-thousands of equations so that the 
^ operator can feed in a few num- 


bers and end up with a solution to 
a complex screodfic calculation. 

The problem is that software 
con more than hardware already, 
and to turn the computer into an 
everyman tool much more com- 
plex software is needed than is 
available now. For example, to 
nuke a program, a person needs to 
be able to pur the data into “lan- 
guages” that the computer under- 
stands, among them Basic, Fortran 
and CoboL But when a person 
wants to record a movie on his vi- 
deo recorder or take a pbotagraph 
with a camera he merely presses a 
few buttons — and still some peo- 
ple are scared of these complicated 
devices, hi the future, the comput- 
er must be as easy to use as a tele- 
vision set, telephone or instant 
eamera. 

This is where the fifth-genera- 
tion computer comes in. There are 
two main req uir ements before that 
can become a reality, and it is 
these that the Japanese are tack- 
ling. Finn, there is the develop- 
ment of “an intelligent interface 
and interpreter between the man 
and machine;** secondly, the plan 
is to develop huge collections of 
data — databases — for anyone to 
use. 

To crack these problems, Ja- 
pan's Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry set up a mas- 
sive project expected to last a dec- 
ade. Naturally, all Japan's comput- 
er companies — Fujitsu, Hitachi, 
NEC, Mitsubishi, Ola and Toshiba 
— are involved, as are Shaip and 
Matsushita. 

A group of en gin e ers from these 
companies, researchers from gov- 
ernment laboratories and from pri- 
vate universities, are setting out to 
“break the software barrier" while 
developing new dements such as 
very fast processors and huge 
memories. Thus, some of the work 
will form a natural extension to 
the very huge scale integrations 
project conducted in the 1970s. 

The aim with the intelligent in- 
terface is to change the method of 
access to a computer. Currently, 
access is through a keyboard. The 
plan is to change all that; instead, 
the user wili merely ask a question 
in the same way that he would ask 
his colleague in the office. The an- 
swer will he given verbally, but in 
many cases a “written" answer will 
appear on a display as wdL If the 
question is too vague, the comput- 
er will say so and will ask a ques- 
tion to help the user ask a more 
precise one. Hut may seem simple 


Contracts Seek to Bridge 
Cultural Differences 


(Continued ton Rage 7S) 

-* grievances not only from foreign 
>.• but even ton Japanese traders. 

One' of tfce latter u.Tetsuo 
V Yoshuncto, president of the Sony 
-' TriuEng -'C ol, a subsidiary of the 
^ household electronics giant. He 
*: |! said bluntly: “Japanese manufac- 
■r- tanas do not have morals when it 
comesio international business." 

. L - He pom ted out that, if some for- 
■yeqjn product can be copied and the 
market far it looks large enough, it 
-mart: certainly will be turned out 
, ; *by Japan's competitive industry. 

The QexfiHKiy for product and 


-u- that the cycle for -developing and 
j; -producing new commercial dec- 
j ironic products in Japan is three 
yean, ihe- process requires seven 
w . years in the United Slates. 

The yira* wimhlMigM applies to 
.. Other Japanese industries. 

■ As affluence increases, a grow- 
ing number of Japanese are shift-. 


ing from their traditional mode of 
living to one patterned after those 
of the West. 

This trend was expected at one 
•time to spur imports of European 
and U.S. household wares and 
equipment that would meet the 
needs of thh change in lifestyle. 

Actually, however, instead of 
bringing in foreign manufactured 
goods, the Westernization'of Japa- 
nese homes has brought about a 
. flood of domestically made look- 
alikes of imported merchandise. 

The introduction to Japan of the 
Dutch Philips coffee maker was 


domestic manufacturers, after sub- 
jecting the device to so-called ‘‘re- 
verse engineering" to find out how 
it worked, came oat with similar 
muriiineR- Furthermore, they add- 
ed improvements to them. In addi- 
tion to brewing coffee, (me local 
product has an attached electrical- 
ly driven coffee milL 


enough. but it involves the devel- 
opment of very complex software, 
which in turn needs a lot of new 
hardware. 

But the development of the huge 
data bases or knowledge base is 
more daunting- In a nutshell, the 
eventual is to produce data oT 
the total common knowledge in 
the world today — presumably 
secrets will still be secrets, whether 
they belong to a company such as 
IBM or a government These data 
will be divided into expert pack- 
ages. One might include all the 
data needed to prospect for oil; 
another all the information on how 
to meet air-poflution regulations in 
Japan; and yet another would di- 
vulge all known medical data. 

Enormous Jump 

So huge is the problem that the 
Japanese have invited other coun- 
tries lo join in the project, and it is 
possible that Britain, west Germa- 
ny and the U.S. will be involved. 
But not all the experts agree that 
Japan will succeed in cracking the 
filth-generation nuL After all, it 
has a poor record of innovation. 
However, most experts realize that 
just by tackling ihe project in a 
systematic way, the Japanese com- 
puter industry will take an enor- 
mous jump forward. 

Ed Fagenbaum, professor of 
computer science at Stanford Uni- 
versity, who is recognized as one of 
the world leaders in computer sci- 
ence, told a conference in London 
recently. “If they [the Japanese] 
only achieve 20 percent of their 
goals, they wfl] still be orders of 
magnitude ahead of where we are 
now." He also pointed out that the 
Japanese have decided to treat in- 
formation as a resource as import- 
ant as food or energy. “They de- 
rided knowledge was something to 
sell," he said. 

But Manly Ijshntumn of Imperi- 
al College in London, and former- 
ly with IBM, is more worried 
about the implications of the 
project He explained that al- 
though there are societal objectives 
— and technical proposals —there 
is no plan to check the adequacy of 
the systems. 

Tins is a real problem where the 
data bases are concerned. For ex- 
ample, with so much data avail- 
able, the government in any coun- 
try will be In a position to wield 
enormous power over individuals. 
Under the guise rtf national securi- 
ty, that information could be used 
in all sorts of ways; with an un- 
scrupulous government, Orwell’s 
“1984" could come vciy quickly — 
although 1994 is a more likely 
date. Censorship could be compu- 
terized. 

Then, with access to data could 
people really diagnose their own' 
illnesses? Or would human nature 
notice os misread the data? Cer- 
tainly, professional bodies, such as 
lawyers and accountants, wifi try 
to prevent “their” data being made 
available to the general public, 
dearly, the whole subject is 
fraught with difficulties, which 
demonstrate only too well that in- 
formation can not only be sold but 
that it can command a high price. 

However, the project goes on, 
and sines it will go on for 10 years, 
there should be plenty of time to 
thrash out the ethics of what will 
become a new information busi- 
ness, In any event, if the project is 


Special to ihe IHT 

'TOKYO — Japanese electronics 
A makers are gearing up for a 
new generation of consumer prod- 
ucts that wifi ultimately be both 
cheaper and better than anything 
currently on the market. 

Although European and Ameri- 
can makers ore preparing to com- 
pete against the Japanese in some 
of these areas, indications are that 
Japan will be more dominant than 
ever in the next generation of elec- 
tronic consumer marvels. 

With worldwide mar kets for 
conventional audio and television 
products flat or declining because 
of saturation, Japanese companies 
such os Sony, Matsushita Electric, 
Sharp, Hitachi. Toshiba and Seiko 
are mVing the lead to create de- 
mand for a series of new devices. 
Hopes are strong that at least one 
of these products will enjoy the 
highly profitable boom of the vi- 
deo-cassette recorder and Walk- 
man-type personal stereo. 

Among the most promising new 
products are; 

• Digital Audio: This fall, a 
host of Japanese companies wifi 
begin worldwide marketing of the 
first “digital audio disk" or 
“DAD" players. These compact 
players, less than half the size of 
conventional record players and 
powered by the laser system devel- 
oped by Sony and Philips of the 
Netherlands, provide a far dearer 
and more powerful sound than any 
conventional disk. Moreover, their 
tiny disks are impervious to both 
dust and scratches. 

Already such manufacturers of 
software as Polygram CBS (CBS- 
Sony in Japan) have announced 
plans to market several hundred 
disks for use in these players. And 
as market demand increases, these 
disks should take the place of the 
conventional stylus-functioning 
disks. 

Another year or so later, the 
Japanese makers also will start 
marketing digital versions of the 
compact-size cassette player. Un- 
like the digital audio disks, these 
will allow users to dub music off 
the radio and other disks. 

In addition, manufacturers are 
expected to begin providing a wide 
range of compatible new genera- 
tion products, including speakers, 
and amplifiers with the higher per- 
formance characteristics required 
to show off digital audio at its 
best. 


• New Televisions: Now that 
98 percent of Japanese families 
have color sets. Japanese makers 
are trying to stimulate demand for 
TVs by designing a wide range of 
smaller more convenient TVs for 
use away from home — on the 
beach, in the mountains or even in 
the commuter railway. 

The first such product to hit the 
market is the flat television set of 
Sony Coro. Since last February, 
Sony has been marketing in Japan 
a set that fils in a suit pocket and 
can be conveniently carried to any 
outdoor location. By the end of the 
year, this pocket-size television will 
be on sale in the United States. 

The reason the Sony device was 
the first on the market is simple 
enough: although it uses a brand- 
new type of cathode ray tube 
(CRH, it nonetheless functions on 
a fairly conventional technology, 
similar to the flat TV marketed not 
long ago by Sinclair of the United 
Kingdom. 

More innovative are a scries oT 
other new televisions that will not 
even use the electron guns that 
power Sony’s fiat cathode ray { 
tube. Tbe first such products to the ■ 
market will display their images, 
instead, on the liquid crystal dis- - 
play (LCD) chips that, until now, • 
nave been limited in their utility to j 
the displays of pocket calculators, j 

• Filmless Cameras: Another ma- j 
jor breakthrough will come with , 
the development of the filmless 1 
camera. The First such device, the * , 
Sony “Mavica," already has been , 
demonstrated in prototype and 
will be marketed worldwide next : 1 
year. Its advantage over conven- j j 
tional film cameras is that it will ; 
allow the consumer to produce j 
cheap stills, electronic images both ; ! 
on his television screen ana on pa- ! ; 
per (through a converter). j 

Since the entertainment lives of ‘ 
most consumers is now focused '■ , 
around the television set, Sony and ; 
other Japanese companies are ex- I 
peeling consumers to welcome the j 
new lightweight cameras that can ! 
put them in still images on their j 
own screen. Moreover, the “Mavi- 1 
ca" cameras also will function as { 
conventional videotape cameras — 
with all their advantages over film 
— when attached to video recor- 
ders. 

With all these wonders to ap- 1 


pear, Japan’s consumer electronics 
industry is hopeful about the fu- 
ture. But mast executives at those 
companies also are reluctant to, as 
the Japanese say. “count their 
badgers before they are skinned." 

A common problem facing all of 
these new products is high initial 
cost. The “DAD” players, for ex- 
ample. could sell for 5800 to 
51000, pins the cost of the disks. 
The Seiko wrist watch television set 
wifi cost about 5400. Gearly, the 
problem is that in the midst of this 
recession’s enduring pessimism, it 
is unclear if consumers in Japan or 
elsewhere will be willing — or able 
— to plunk down enough cash to 
purchase these products in great 
numbers. 

Prices wifi come down with vol- 
ume production. But as no one 
knows bow quickly, executives are 
not expecting overnight miracles. 
“We are hoping that digital audio 
replaces conventional record play- 
ers. But we don’t expect that to 
happen before tbe end of the dec- 
ade, at least,” one Sony official 
sukL 
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Administrative Reform 


(Continued from Page IDS) 
son and restrictions on Japanese 
exports. Therefore, the only way 
out for the moment is to stimulate 
domestic demand. 

Tltis has been dene in various 
ways in the past Dm most effec- 
tive was by running major public 
works programs. By putting up ba- 
sic infrastructure and other large 
projects, it was possible to support 
the construction industry and also 
to employ vast numbers of work- 


computer industry, 
the Japanese semiconductor indus- 
try, is still not strong outside Ja- 
pan, a big lead. That could lead to 
dominance in the information 
business in the 21st century — ex- 
cept that before long, other fifth- 
generation projects are likely to 
spring up. 


era. With the policy of budgetary 
restraint, pan and pared of the ad- 
ministrative reform effort, it has 
been necessary to keep public 
works expenditures down. So, one 
form of stimulation is ruled out 

During tbe present sliunp, it is 
actually small and medium-sized 
enterprises that hurt most. They 
are generally weaker, sometimes 
excessively dependent on subcon- 
tracting and usually short of cred- 
it. To make up for these inherent 
disadvantages, the government 
usually provides special assistance 
to small busi n esses. This also has 
remained stagnant, ruling out a 
second source of stimulation. 

Admittedly, the government 
budget is not growing as fast as be- 
fore, although it is not being kept 
to “zero growth” as is sometimes 
claimed Dus means that ordinary 
taxpayers, and especially corpora- 
tions, are being assessed less than 
otherwise. But they are still paying 
more than before due to “bracket 
creep” arising from inflation. No 
matter how successful the adntinis- 

mav tv ihn* ic nn t 


the slightest chance that tqin»s can 
actually be reduced. 

This means that, although it was 
certainly not intended, administra- 
tive reform is getting in the way of 
economic recovery. This will ex- 
plain why even certain business 
aides are at most lukewarm while 
the trade unions and opposition 


parlies are adamant Even the av- 
erage citizen loses by not receiving 
some essential benefits, such as 
proper streets and sewage, enough 
school teachers or free medical 
care for the aged. 

Futue Needs 

That is how things stand now, 
but the future must be considered. 
It is widely known that the popula- 
tion is aging rapidly, in fact by 
the year 2020 Japan is expected to 
have the oldest population in the 
world, with more than 20 percent 
of the people aged 65 or over. This 
indicates that Japan is going to 
face tremendous problems of so- 
cial security, retirement pensions 
and medical assistance. It will be 
in dire need of more hospitals and 
old-age homes as wefi as the per- 
sonnel to staff them. 

Yet nothing is being done about 
that The administrative reform is 
largely Static and backward-look- 
ing. Its sole purpose is to trim 
costs that exist today, without 
showing much concern about rais- 
ing funds that will be needed to- 
morrow. If anything, rather than 
prepare the way for a more exten- 
sive and supportive social welfare 
system, it is underntimng what lit- 
tle now exists. This, to convert an 
old saying to the local coin, is 
“being sen-wise and yen-foolish.” 

— JON WORONOFF 
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From THE NEW YORK TIMES 


Pricing 


! After less than a year atm the United'' 
Nations glass house, Secretary-General J*. 
p '£ er Per® do Cuellar is throwing rocks at 
| the right targets. The nations are not united, 
□e insists, even in a desire to avoid calami- 
tous wars. The weak may comp lain, but those 
wiw fed strong whether huge or swan, 
njwiody ignore or defy the United Nations 
machin ery for con ciliat i on . 

“We are perilously near to a new interna- 
tional anarchy,” he asserts. Strike the word 
“new” and you have an admirable plea for 
reassessment. The trouble with his complaint, 

■ and with his remedies, lies in his perception 
that something has changed 
He writes as if “collective security” — a 
- term borrowed from mili tary aTTif"™** — 
once really promised global order. He writes 
as if the Security Council was once something 
more than an instrument for coordinating oc- 
casional consensus among the United States, 
the Soviet Union, China, Britain and France. 
He writes as if these “permanent members” 
stake their c laim to vetoes and superior wis- 
dom and morality on anything more than 
strength, and as if the organized use of force 
were not always the essence of nationhood. 

The main problem of the United Nations 
is not disunity, a chronic human condition. 
The problem is that an assembly of nations 
called “sovereign,” or subject to no higher 


authority, can never be more than the sum of 
its members. Nations can behave insi d e the 
United Nations only as they behave outside, 
bar tering interests, including their interest in 
peace. But the Charter notwithstanding, they 
inri s* on the right to redress grievance by 
force, which is what distinguishes a nation 
from province, county, town or individual. 

To yield that right, nations would need a 
common parliament to write laws, courts to 
interpret them and police to enforce them. 
They would have to disarm and pay taxes to 
a protecting authority instead. Hie United 
Nations cannot evolve into such a higher 
authority; it was designed to foreclose it, 
to let peoples relate only internationally, 
through the prism of their armies. 

That does not mean that the United Na- 
tions is useless as mediator when any parties 
want to avoid war. But it does mean mat an- 
archy — the absence of higher authority — is 
the desired, if midegniWe, c ondition. 

The secretary-general is to be commended 
for pricking the pretenses in his glass bouse. 
He is right to wonder whether even sovereign 
nations cannot be made to recognize their in- 
terest in his conciliation services, to be roared 
a war or two. But he should always begin 
with the recognition that he presides over the 
shrine of nationalism, the very root of the 
condition he deplores. 


By Philip Geyelin 


Arabs Abetting Begin 


From THE WASHINGTON POST 


“Peace is a winner,” Secretary of State 
1 Shultz insists, and we think he is right. But 
peace is not a quick and easy winner. To the 
Begin government’s harsh ngection of the 
new American peace (dan has now been add- 
ed a soft rejection by the 20 Arab govern- 
ments that assembled with the PLO at Fez. 

Ignoring the American call for negotiating 
with Israel a West Bank territorial compro- 
mise and a self-governing entity “in associa- 
: don with Jordan,” the Arabs at Fez simply 
demanded creation of a PLO state in all the 
territory lost in 1967. Their plan says not a 
wend about negotiating with or recognizing 
Israel — legitimate Israeli demand*, “Peace 

- among all states of the region” (in that phrase 
lies the plan’s only evident reference to Isra- 
el) would be guaranteed by — don't laugh — 
the United Nations Security Council 

American officials had hoped that at Fez 
the Arabs would start earing off their eight- 
year-old insistence that the PLO alone speaks 
for the Palestinians. But Fez reaffirmed the 
earlier Rabat endowment of a FLO political 
monopoly. Its practical meaning is to freeze 
Jordan out of any dealing far West Bank 
Palestinians, and thus to flout the key Ameri- 

- can strategy of drawing Jordan in. 

The earner Fahd peace plan called for Ar- 
_ abs to accept “the right of states of the region 


to live in peace.” This was too little far Israel 
but too much for Arab radicals, who shot the 
plan down. This time the radicals Joined the 
drafting party: The new Fez plan relieves Ar- 
abs of any obligation to accept even the 
modest offering of King Fahd. Instead, Fez 
suggests that the Security Council “guarantee 
peace among all states of the region, includ- 
ing the independent Palestinian stale.” Why 
the toughening at Fez? The difference appar- 
ently was die Lebanon war, which enabled 


the PLO to play on the guilt and vulnerabili- 
ty felt by the Arab stales for having aban- 
doned the PLO in Beirut 


So Fez was a triumph for die PLO, but a 
triumph, achieved at a price. The Arabs have 
a show of unity around a position that Israel 
rgects and the United States cannot support. 
If they stick to the Fez plan, they will have 
Indeed away the tremendous offer that Mr. 
kMgfln has to hdp theyn achieve an 
imperfect but worthy goal. 

Will they stick to Fez? Certainly Menar 
diem Begin, for one, most hope so. The Fez 
plan ensures that the American proposals will 
not get off the ground. It bars an approach to 
the table by the one negotiating partner, Jor- 
dan, by the United States suit- 

able to Israel. It enables Israel to escape the 
onus of beiqg the sole spoiler. The B<^m gov- 
ernment went into Lebanon believing that 
die operation would let it solve die Palestini- 
an problem in its own restrictive, unaccept- 
able way. The Arabs at Fez seemed intent an 
proving Mr. Begin right. 

America, however, can no more take Fez as 
the last ArSb word than it can tske the Begin 
government’s position as the last Israeli 
word. Mr. Shultz probably went too far in 
suggesting that there «viW be value in the 
Fez (dan if it toms out (this is not dor from 
the text) that it implies Arab willingness to 
recognize Israel The Egyptian-Israeh exam- 
ple once and for all devalued such formulas 
of evasion as “implied recognition" and 
“non-belligerency.” It established direct talks 
and full normalization of relations as the sine 
qua nan of peace in the Middle East. 

Mr. Shultz was right, however, to empha- 
size a continued American search for an Arab 
negotiatingpartner. Comment by Labor Par- 
ty leader Shimon Peres suggests that there 
may yet be an Israeli negotiating partner as 
welL The America n proposals remain fair, 
necessary to pursue and, we believe, ultimate- 
ly achievable. Last week we suggested that 
the Israelis were testing Mr. Reagan- So are 
the Arabs. The going will be rough. 


Other Editorial Opinion 


Views of the Middle East 


In the end, the ratty formula fra a Middle 
East solution will be fra Israel to be given a 
convincing offer at peace, backed by the su- 
perpowers, in exchange for withdrawal from 
the occupied territories. 

— The Observer (London). 


The Arab world and the White House are 
now getting themselves closer to a position 
where their policies can converge with those 
already declared by the European powers. 
Then for the first tune a concerted Western 
pressure can be exerted upon IsraeL It would 
be surprising if, under such pressure, nothing 
moved in Mr. Begin's Jerusalem. 

— The Sunday Telegraph (London). 


President Reagan categorically opposes 
fresh Israeli settlements in the occupied terri- 
tories. Mr. Begin is pressing ahead with them. 
Consequently, Israel’s policies can now, fra 
the first time, be implemented only in direct 
defiance of Washington. The Begin and 
Reagan policies are irreconcilable. The recog- 
nition ot Israel at Fez gives President Reagan 
the basis fra the assertion of American power 
without which no workable Isradi-Pakstini- 
an compromise can be contrived. 

— The Sunday Tones (London). 


Paris and Cairo should combine efforts so 
as not to be left on the sidelines, given the 
joint effects of the developing “put america- 
na” and of Saudi diplomatic jealousy, at a 
time when a capital phase of the 20th centu- 
ry’s Near East question appears to be start- 
ing. Each at the two capitals is going to have 
to give the other serious support to meet the 
challenge that two rich and influential coun- 
tries, the United States and Saudi Arabia, is- 
sue to than in a region of the world in winch 
neither of those countries is geographically 
present. The French-Egyptian plan at the 
United Nations, to the extent that it stands 
midway between tins Reagan and Fahd plans, 
might ultimately offer a possibility or com- 
promise in the Near East 

— Le Monde (Paris). 


Beyond its tangible results, the Fez summi t 
has helped the birth ot a new spirit character- 
ized by its seriousness and restraint. 

— Le Temps (Tunis). 


At Fez we did not see any signs of attempts 
by the Arab states to outbid each other. Tins 
is an important development enabling Arab 
rulers to teach objective decisions. 

— Al-Liwa (Barut). 


SEPT. 13s FROM OCR PAGES 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1987: French Aeronautic Success 1932: The Rekfastag Rebels 


PARIS *— Today’s editorial in the Herald 
reads: Trance retains pre-eminence in the 
work! of aeronautics, as has again beat dem- 
onstrated by the successful rotations of the 
ViHe de Paris over the dty. Tins airship, 
which is even larger than the Patrie, recently 
acquired by the French War Office, moved in 
all directions and at various altitudes, obey- 
ing the slightest touch at the helm and gener- 
ally behaving in a highly sa t isfa c t or y manner. 

“Meantime, French aeronauts are also 
devoting attention to aeroplanes, of winch 10 
are in varying stages of completion, notably 
Monsieur Bienofs, which has made several 
fKgtitfi of somewhat more than 100 yards 
without untoward incident.” 


B ERLIN — In Hefianr* of a di«nlntTrtn de- 
cree flung down on Speaker Goering’s desk 
by Chancellor von Papers tbgJRridmag. bya 
vote of 513 to 32, voted the downfall of the 
“cabinet of barons,” in one of the moat dra- 
matic parliamentary scenes in history. Goer- 
ing refused to accept President van Knden- 
bi^sdeerre and iriroked von Papen fra pre- 
senting ft befexe the chamber had voted. The 
Reichstag voted to reassemble the next day, 
and adjourned. The cabinet m emb er s filed 
out annd Communist shoots of “Down with 
the von Papen government!” The chancellor 
then warned the Nazi speaker that the gov- 
ernment intended “to prevent the deputies 
from entering the Rwrfigfag building M 
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Steve Mandatn — tim wnMiwten Part 


tioos of domestic economizing. Boaz 
states boldly what it would mean to 
eliminate budget deficits. 

It would pretty nearly wipe out 
much government activity — metal- 
ing the Nuclear Regulatory Commis- 
skm, the Forest Service, the Drug En- 
forcement Administration, the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service — 
and bite deeply into Social Security. 

The Boaz essay is reductio ad absur- 
dum, practiced presumably for its 
shock effect For the full shock effect, 
however, you have to read a second 
paper by a Cato stablemate, Eari G 
Ravenal, a professor of international 
relations at the Georgetown Universi- 
ty School of Foreign Service. 

Whereas Boaz shows how to save 
$209 billion without touching the 
Pentagon, Ravenal acknowledges the 
unfeasibility of draconian assaults on 
government civilian services. He 
would find $204 billion in economies 
in “the most egregious" feature of the 
1983 Re&an budget: “the vast in- 
crease in defense spending.” 

What would be involved, Ravenal 
argues, would be a revolutionary 
reappraisal of the American role in 
the world, of U.S. obligations to 
allies, of the very definition of what 
is required for security. 

There lies the strength of Ravenal’s 
argument. You do not have to accept 
the prescription to be impr e ss ed by 
its honesty. He does not kid us with 
the promise of substantial savings by 
“eliminating waste.” He does not 
play around with priorities on indi- 
vidual weapons systems, catting out 
this new tank or that new aircraft. 

Whatever the merits of a nuclear 
freeze, Ravenal does not indude bud- 
get savings as one of them, because 
the “badr weapons are not necessari- 
ly the most expensive ones. 

On the contrary, the more popular 
“conventional” forces — .the land di- 
visions, tactical air wings and navy 
units — account for nearly 80 percent 
of the defease budget But they also 
constitute the essential underpinning 
of axty ambitious, all-encompassing 
global policy designed to contain or 
deter Soviet expansionism worldwide. 

“The argument is ample," Ravenal 
writes. “The defense budget is the 
price of foreign policy, and we can’t 
afford our foreign policy." 

So where do you retrench? Here 
again, Ravenal, luce Boaz, is not one 
to play games. He rejects the selective 
abandonment of marginal commit- 
ments: “To be serious about catting 
defense spending you most talk about 
America's major alliances — particu- 
larly NATO, which is costing ns $129 
billion a year, half of our entire 
defense budget” 

So Ravenal would switch, in 
breathtaking fashion, from today’s 
policies of “deterrence anti alliance" 
to what he calls “war-avoidance and 
self-reliance.” He would shy away 
from involvement and intervention. 
He would take what some would con- 
sider to be frightening risks. Fra 
example, he is quite persuaded that 
any serious U.S. effort to defend the 
Gulf would cost as much as its loss, 
which is to say the loss of its off. 
To a large extent, he would let Eu- 
rope shift fra itself . 

Ravenal, then, would be perceived 
by many to be as' far-out as Boaz. In 
any case, both analyses serve the 


same useful purpose: By their un- 
blinking acceptance of the implica- 


tions of real, honest-to-goodness 
budget balancing, they lay bare the 
fundamental contradictions in Rea- 


dies. And they do so in a way that 
modi of the argument over the cele- 
brated Reagan tax increase or budget 
veto most enqjhaticaUy does noL 

Boaz is arguing that any effort to 
find the necessary deficit-aiding 
economies on the domestic side 
would transform American society, 
radically and unacceptably. 

Ravenal is saying that assuring sol- 
vency — and security — will inevitab- 
ly oblige those w bo would balance 
the budget to tu* - " their attention to 
the Pentagon. Bat he is also saying 
tins: It is downright disingenuous to 
riifnk thflf you balance the budget 
by defense retrenchment without 
matching retrenchments in foreign 


The Either- Or Temptation in Poland 


tjaRJS — The dilemma of Poland's military 
XT rulcra is that there is no real solution to the 
country’s internal problem so long as the external 
problem is not solved. 

There are ways to tem po ri ze . The generals can 
repress the population, but thus provoke defir 
They can arrest people and stage provoca- 
tions. They can try to bring about a sullen coexis- 
tence between authorities and people. These -jut 
not solutions. The fundamental political conflict 
remains* and violence is always close. 

Externally, no arrangement is possible that 
does not assure Moscow that Poland wffl remam 
an ally, reliably guaranteeing the Soviet Unions 
forward military defense and its c ommunic ation 
imes to Germany. Internally, Poland must re- 
main a zone of political security. For these 
reasons Moscow has been imwfllmg, perhaps 
nflahtet to tolerate internal Pohsh reforms 
that would concede formal powers to a popular 
movement. Solidarity, not under the control 
of the. Polish Communist Party. _ 

But the outcome of this intransigence has been 
the collapse of the party’s authority and the 
transfer of government to the rate force m the 
country which, unlike Solidarity, possesses the 
matfrial rneans to rule on its own and, potential- 
ly, to do as it pleases, the army. 

Poland, like Turkey, Argentina, Chile and so 
many others before, was taken over by its gener^ 
als. They are no doubt well-in ten tioned, m the 
fashion of gpn«™ls- They would Hbe to find a 
way to resolve Poland’s problem which could win 
popular support, or at least acquiesce n ce. In 
principle this should be posable. Social and 
economic reforms could permit Pedes to move 
toward a level of mater ial existence closer to 
that erf the other Europeans. Arrangements are 
imaginable to permit people to manage their 
own affairs of community and workplace. 

Ways to do this were being examined before 
Solidarity's repression last year. The reformers 
explored idc« s which mig ht have permitted Po- 


S OUTHWEST HARBOR, Maine 
— Ox the rare day here when 


J — On the rare day here when 
you can’t see the forest for the fog, 
the setting is suitable to dismal con- 
templation of Reaganomics, national 
insolvent and the potentially devas- 
tating effect both could have an 
American foreign policy. 

By chance, two working papers 
were at hand. One was an essay by 
David Boaz, vice president of a think 
tank called the Cato Institute, who 
stipulates that the sanctity of military 
spending in Ronald Reagan’s scheme 
of thing s cuts through all easy no- 


By William Pfaff 


land a degree of internal autonomy to set social 
and economic policy in a more 

obvious that the Soviets would be better off xfthe 
PoEsh people could ran their own affairs, ttfter. 
own satisfaction, so long as fo* was 
overt rJiaTtengft to Marxism and did not provide 

political or military assets to the West 

Cr»r4i an arrangement has existed for 35 years 
in the north, in Finland, a case whidi was rated 
by Poland’s reformers as providing, m certamre- 
spec ts, precedents relevant to then own country's 
uv* tu*. Crtviflt OTTvernmeni has shown not 


But Sofidari ty has rimwn. darig^-ihe anniversary 
days of foe Gdansk accords at tfie ead of August, 
that it has not been rijmmateti and that, with foe 
church, it- continues fo.tagqy. moral authority. 
Solidarity’s policy now xs r _to_try to force thcpjv- 
enunent once raoreto negotiate with it. There 


? s' 


that direction. 


Risks for AU 

The Soviet leaders are terrified of change, and 
comprehensibly so, if not foigjvabty so, since to 
begin to chang e is to launch a process which 
might nm away from control. The risk is evident. 
The risks of refusing to change are hot so easily 
seen. But they do not Ite that fe into thejfuture. 

Without internal reform, Poland becomes less 
secure fra the Soviet Union, and PotauF 8 mili- 
tary government is drained of such legitim ary as 
it can presently claim The Communist Party of 
Poland was never liked, bat governments do not 
have to be liked to be obeyed and even to be 
conceded a right to rule. A gove rnm en t which 
does its job, makes the economy work, keeps the 
law even if it is a hard law, can earn acceptance, - 
a grudged legitimacy. The Polish Communists 
faffed to do that. The soldiers now try, but so far 
they are nra succeeding. What then is to be done? 

The Polish people can try to take matters into 

riwir own hands and diany thing s thmto rfves. 
Sofidarity was their first attempt. Its leaders 
overestimated their own powers and undoes- 
rimatwH the determination of their opponents.' 


There is asecond possibility, which some Poles 
have Mreadyproposed.Itisto recreate* parallel 
state, able in major respects to disregard the offi- 
cial structures mid make its: own derations. The 
Poles did this dnringlVprid War IL .when there 
- were ah underground educational system, under- 
ground courts aw'd an ifodisgrousu political -and 
nrititaiy structure. It was also done, although in a 
different way, in the 1 l?th century, , during Po- 
land’s partition, when rebdlions against Russian 
control had failed and a policy of cubuftl Russt- : 
fication had been imposed from Moscow^ " 


- ,fir 


In the past there has frees an infloenfal idea in. 
Poland dt that nationas advance guard of West- ■ 


cm dvifizationi fighting Russian obscurantism. 
“Samizdat” and outer opposition^ statements in. 
recent years have reiterated this tenaefous and 
romantic notion . that there is no “&iM“way” — 
rather Poland crusades fra thc Wcstra it submits 


las to fight and 

This idea reflects a peitistent mestiamjgn and 
canstrophism: in Fofish thought, the notibn. 'that 
onty a greai and bloody upheaval fam change foe- 
nanoa's situation. (Or r3ecm ii,-for there is a 
religious overtoucto thisTa conceptipnof Poland 
as foe sataifidal nation, foe' Christ of nations.) 
There already hare beehierrorist acts iarideFo- 
laad, and now outside - — the seizure of tfre enb- 
bassyinBern. These. arc^ warnings. .. 

If the people of Poland are left with noaltema- 
tive to underground actios; which would be in - 
spired by' apocatyptic nationalism, then .lhe PoI- : 
ish people, foe generals and .the Soviet Union it- 
sdf maty truly.bejauzatadona toiibfe course; 

International HeroM Tribune. - 


In Fall, Some Men’s Fancy Turns to Nonsense 


T} OCHESTER, Vt — The leaves 
XV are taming early this year in the 
White River Valley and on foe slopes 
of the Green Mountains. Brandon 
Giro (elevation 2,170 feet) is already a 
harbinger of autumn, with begnzmng 
shades of red and gold glowing richly 
against summer's green. 

HiTMthi axe going back to 
too; in this most tranquil of states, 


By Tom Wicker 


lining nn cheerfully by ^ roadside 
to wait for the buses that have Iona 


to wait for the buses that have long 
been commonplace here. This new 
growth at children, the annual recy- 
cling of the generations, as well as the 


t urnin g of the leaves — in the beauty 
and timelessness of both — make faff 


and timdessness of both — make faff 
the true season of renewal 

They also suggest how mnch non- 
sense the world mare commonly 
works itself up about — the 1982 
elections, fra example, which are 
being waged here as everywhere else. 
In Tuesday’s primaries Vamont has 
a Republican candidate for the Unit- 
ed States Senate, Thomas McGregor, 
a pharmacist, who has confided to 
The White River Valley Herald that 
his decision to nm was impelled by 
God, who, he said, appeared to Mrs. 
McGregor in a dream. 

With such endorsement, McGregor 
opposes abortion, sex education, gun 


control and secular XnwnatHsm, whffe 
favoring prayer in the schools and a 
strong militaiy bmMnp. 

Reagan, wiz3e ehwmrntr no heaven- 
ly backing, did his part fra “family 
values” last week by strongly endors- 
ing Sen. Jesse H elms* anti-abortion 
proposal and by offering no opposi- 
tion to the atm*. Helms ’ plan to oring 
prayer bade to the public schools by 

emas cnlaring the Snpi eme Grant 

Is both cases, a president who re- 
spected constitutional precedent, or- 
derly procedure and the equality of 
Citizens Would have msiy t«1 initfqiil 
on a constitutional amendmen t. 


cause, as a White House official puts 
it, issues Eke abortion and prayer in 
the schools are “motherhood ap- 
ple pie to this administration.” 

Translated, that means that with 


Translated, that tneana that with 
an election coining up, the president 


is trying to please the radical right, 
his base of support, by showing that 


his base of support, by showing that 
he is nne erf t)iem — that Ranald 
Reagan is still a Reaganitc. 

In the one case, the president of all - 


funds may never be used to pay for 
an abortion unless the life of the 
mother is at stake — not even,, for 
example: in the case of a rape or in- 
cest victim or a woman too young to 
provide adequate care far a child. 

This is not only senseless public, 
policy — particularly for people like 
Reagan and Helms who bitterly re- 
sent “welfare mothers.” It is also pa- 
tently inequitable, tearing women 
able to pay fra an abortion free to. 
have rate, while decreeing foal those, 
too poor to pay have to bear unwant- 
ed children or have the job done by a 
coat-hanger artist in a hick alley. 

A constitutional amendment, on 
the other hand, would imposes uni- 
form mie on rich and poor alike, and 
would have the virtue, if passed,. of 

demnnK lmted national approval. And . 

it would openly repeal, rather , than 
deviousty.undercut, a constitutionally 
reached Supreme Court decision. 

Reagan’s political grab on the 
Helms prayer biO u even tess priori^ 


aan’s appointee to foe District-' ' of j 
Cohuntna Court of Appeals-'—- caBed ■ ; 
it unconstitutional. : - “ • : 5-: - j. 

The Heims proposal -r+ Ske lns.o 
anti-abortion plan, & rider on a debt-;*, 
limit measure — would strip the So- 
prone' Court ofjurisdiction in school 
prayer cases. Thus the court could 
not enforce its 1963'ridmg that such - 
prayers are unconstitational; and a ‘ 
hodgepodge of stale laws." making : 


there, legal m some frams but notin 1 
others, would be boand to restdL . t 
The Helms plan would effectivety 
amend the Constitution by majority ' 
vote of Congress rather thah^W tiie^ 
votes of two-thntis Of eada House ^ 

‘ flnrl tfnv^Lnnaffm rtf 


Reagan is supporting a constito- ‘ 

. tional -amendment era foe prayer is- .. 
sue, bat hisstatemenf made ckafthat^ 
bc would sign foe Hehns court-strip- ‘ 
ping -KIT despite the at to rney ' gprle r - 
al’s opinion, despiteils probabteimr !j 


pled, since fate own attorney general 
has already cited the plan as an “un- 
desirable" attack oil foe Supreme 
Court. More eminent lqod scholars 
— for example, Robert Back, Rca- 


the people urged senators to 
the Hdms proposal that 


So praise, be , fra the children go^ig. 
back toschod andtheleaves tuihii^ ? 
in BrandbnGap. Sazu Brings Godme^* 
even if nonsense prevails. ' \ . '• 0 
The New York Times. «- 
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r Qas$ wHL confine Us style of daasroom prayer to the normal, proper, accepted, AtirAmerican Christian mietyT: 


The World Bank’s Clausen Stands By the IDA 


npORONTO — Now en 
JL second year as preadf 


second year as president of foe 
World Bank, AW. Clausen gets fall 
marks from most of those who at- 
tended the financia l 

meetings here for carrying cm foe 
fight against poverty in the best Rob- 
ert S. McNamara tradition. 

Tran Cfrmfiefl seems to combine 
hxst as strong a sense of obligation to 
his task with the more detached per- 


By Hobart Rowen 


K ”an is to try to kero alive the have reviewed their history and then 
s soft-loan agency, foe Interna- published case histories of faflurw 


tional Development Association. It is 
a tough job in view erf what be calls 
Washington** effort to perform an 
“amputation” of the ID As services. 


published case histories of failures. 
Fra example, in 1970 the IDA 


point that the failures are the excep- T 
bon, and that overall the IDA has 
been a great success. . q 

^iven-U-S. rductance to pht up a 1 
fnIL- share of jts--money r . QgniCP “ 


his task with the more detamed per- 
spective of a oommerrial banker. “If 
we have an ideology," he tdd me, 
“it’s ‘pragmatic eotmonrics’" Borrow-' 
eng goventments “have to know that 
when we see it’s do-able or not do* 
able, we are not swayed by politics” 
At the start there was a good deal 
of suspicion about Clausen. World 
Bank bureaucrats who had to work 
fra him feared that he knew little 
about poor countries. The developing 
countries were suspicious that he 
would turn the Wood Bask into a 
commercial bank. The U.S. Treasury 
thought that be realty was too libexaL 
Most of these concerns have been 
dissipated. Clausen has been teaming 
about development problems, has not 
turned the institution into Bank 'of 
America East, yet has moved it 
toward more cooperative ventures 
with foe private sector. And he is sen- 
sitive to the concerns of Third World 
countries that the private projects 
should be in addition to, not a substi* 


For foe poorest of foe poor coun- 

tries, foe IDA is the major source of would be doublet 
subsidized aid money. It advances years p roduction ht 
money at no interest, with only three- little, inequities had 
quarters of 1 percent as a service tensions were on 1 
charge over a 50-year term. the program had fai 

The Reagan administration at first But the World 
tried to scrap U.S. contributions to 
this 20-year-old program. Bui, pres- 
aired by Alexander Haig and con- 
gressmen who understood that much 
IDA money comes bads to foe Unit- 
ed States, Washington retailed. wn g . , « 

However, the money has been drib- WHy Soviet 1 

bled out in such a way as to leave foe ■ 

United States 40 percent behind its 077 ?*! 

original schedule V contributions. 

And since other countries are entitled m 


tcraJS5-mmm. knows that in foe 

hectares m of foe EDA program wfllbaw- 

J 0 years, an ea- to^inae. It wffl uolragra be possi- “ 

SSSSES^F ^ iws-jgs 


But the World Bank makes its UeWmhingumPosL = 


OTIER TO THE EDITOR 

Why Soviet Terms? foie United -Styles 


And since other countries are entitled m ^ l0SC< 

to drop their contributions propor- 

bonally. poor countries have been 8^™g ^nfoere with the 


tonally, poor countries have been 
getting much-reduced sums at a time 
when they need money most. Last 


Why Soviet Terms? foe United Stytes and foe LLSlSJL.; 

Wtibn Gives Up fo?1££te- 

Is foemessaw m & ‘^at the “fflbvemmt of people, ideas and^ ! 


year, instead of a projected S4 2 bd- 
uon they received SL 7 billion. 


One of the ways Clausen confront- 
ed foeprbbiem was to commission as 
analysis of die IDA’s record — a 
frank and honest one that, he says. 


Is themrasage in Moscow “foat the 
.Soviet Union has given up hope on 
getting anywhere with the Reagaaad- 
mmistration” necessarily smSi bad 
news? If “getting anywbere” implies 
attracting foe kind of conoesrions we - 
have become accustomed to recently 
shouldn’t President Reagan ' be- 
praised for refusing on Soviet tenns?~ 
Consider the SALT a g re e ment and 
foe endless disarmament that 
have resulted in Soviet strategic and: 


warn anon,” namely, foe Soviet way. ,' 
The other way around is “unlawful-, 
mtrafseacein internal affairs.” ’J 
Trade agreements allow Western, 
texpayers to subsidize the Soviet 
a^onomy and pay for the privilege <rf» 
TOJ™g.fo3«adent on Soviet good t 
wui tor uriranvy strop lies. 

The detente rates dlow foe Soviet 
invasion, of Afghanistan and the ioh- 
prartion of martial law in Poland. ; - 
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InvestorsRush 

To Top-Rank 
U.S« Firms 

' - i By Ciud Gewirtz - 

:i*tmiatk*aiJi*aId THixne 
PAftKrT- thi Eurobond market 
ggol as an emodonal binge last 
with investors dumping hank 
Boltov* — floating- rate notes. 
fccd-cxmpoxL bonds. certificates of 
deposit — and rashing to place 
money in ' top quality corpo- 




^2' 


NEW EUROBOND issues Agee Bets All the Chips 

rmuMr Amount MntiiriHf f ~ njnwi Pri» V!&U T«m* 

— In Battle Against Gray 


Amount 

(millions) 


Coupon 
% 


Yield 
A* Offer 


Banque Notionale de Paris 

$150 

Coca Cola Jnl’l Finance 

$100 

General Electric Credit 

$100 

Grindlays Eurofinance 

$100 

ISM Work! Trade 

$200 


•s?aS* 


lies 


fJP 1 * tofcjw 
^.CoiinofAnpqf^- 
Jtauooal 
iehns praywj 

3Surc ‘“»oKL t - 

ise$. 
rce ia 

are tmconaiimi l ^7 
;1 “ of stajeU^ 
a school legal 

ralm scaneton,-^' 

he boundtoa/ 
ftesplaniwBii^. 
j: CocstiaatioB|a fc 
Coegns rathatkabf- 
two-ihirds d ad^ ' 
iS'Janenrftkesfca 

in ;$ suppaninjug. 

iueatlmcsi onfcfe 

fch susaneni raitS* 

i sip: the fWnscmfe 
1 despite the uaqp 
ira.cespi'jiiBinlBfe 
'jonrity anddoptia 
ececuitvodda&i|c 
reraeCoun’sanihdu, 
iiebeforihecHtap 
»;•}•>?! art-i fclcnoc 
arcs Gap. Seise topi - 
r^jenscpretik. 

7\' .V#i» Fori Fbh 


Investment bankers, quick to 
CTfeh a jrand. launched ^SOO m3, 
fion wortbof bonds between aad- 
Ibursday and Friday at terms chat 
oar. of them candidly admitted 
were “«hcer exploitation’’ of inves- 
tor ferns about the safety of the 
testing qytteoi. 

Jnwatow were also dumping 
Dnjish p^ier on rumors of as im- 

: EtJROBOlSPS 

t'* u A ' n B donqgnditg by the rat- 
ing agones, and South American 
rimes on -fears of reacheduHna 
A^o heavOy soId. although bank- 
ers won unable to offer any expla- 
aafion, woe the bonds of the Eu- 
ropean Investment Bank and the 
Eu rbpem Coal and Sted Commo- 

!%L« the mark was a S150- 
naffion deal for IBM World Trade. 
The fad that the 1214-peroent 
coupon was the lowest seen io 18 
rywh* far a 10-year band or that 
the return was more than half 
; less than could be earned by 
_ UJS. government paper in 
NewYogkwu no cause for pause, 
and within horns the sze of the is- 
sue was increased to SSQQ million. 
Seven-year Treasury bills, for ex- 
ample, were yielding 13-OS percent 
Notable Stinginess 
In rapid succession on Friday, 
Coca-Cola, General Electric Credit 
and RJ. Reynolds each launched 
SI 00 mfflian of seven-year bonds 
notable fc 
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Japon Synthetic Rubber Co. 

Gty of Johannesburg 
McDonald's Finance 
New Zealand 
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firs# call at J01 hin 1987. 

First eo* ot 101 m 1987. 

Over 6-month Libor. Muwnum 5 16%. Sold in 
units of $100,000. 

First ad at 10 m ml 99 D. 







TVi 

Each 5,000-Deuhehe marie note with 2 
warrants exercisable into 1,000 shores at a 
price yet to be set. 

10.16 

Nofvcofabie. 

8M 

first cod at 102m 1988. 

— 

Terms to be set Sept- 14. first cofl at 101 in 
1987. 



— 

Price to be set Sept. 15. Non-coflabic. 




« Hitler U.S. Rates Seen Following M-l Growth 


coupons 
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for their 


suddenly were market 
worries about the rising UJS. mon- 
<y supply and the impact this 
might naive on dollar interest rates, 
or the size of the U-S. deficit with 
Congress’s reaction of a presiden- 
tial veto of a S14-bilikn spending 
MB, or the rate of inflation after 

Washington announced that pro- 
ducer prices last month rose 0.6 
percent, winch was slightly more 
than expected. 

Esp<xaafly strikiag waj the fact 
that bond prices were declining all 
meek. To bug new issues at such 
a g gr e ssiv e pricing in such a market 
saved-' .to underscore the unique 
arhil of such credits as IBM. 

But by the end of the day, with 
rumors of an impendug SlOO-mil- 
Eon ‘issue for Exxon rofling the 
market, the euphoria turned sour 
sxvd prices of the new issues began 
to rink. 

IBM Does Best 

■.: IBM held iq> best, quoted at 
95%. Coca-Cola, also rated triple- 
.A, sagged to 97% for a yield of 12 K 
percent. GE Credit, rated triple-A 
by.Staadard A Poor's bat dewbie- 
A by Moody’s, traded at 98 for a 
yield of 12.44 percent. Reynolds, 
hearing the highest coupon of the 
lot was the least well-received, 

quoted at 9846 for a yidd of 13.15 
percent 

Meanwhile on the secondary 
market^ the paper of top-class UJS. 
banks was yielding 15 percent and 
douUe-A corporate credits such as 
Du Pont were trading to yield 1316 
percent 

Bankers insisted that there is a 
Special niche for triple-A U.S. cor- 
porate papa but that the volume 
of busmess launched last week was 
too lag. 

The new issue few Banque Na- 
tionale de Paris, launched amid the 
ffiriht&ranbauk issues, was espe- 
riady hard-hit and was quoted at 
97 forayicld of 14.2 p erce nL 
+ ; .. 30% enMexkan Issues 
' A . Soatn%-rxu£ note for the 
Dutch, -.financial subsidiary of 
GrimQh/s, guaranteed by the Bril- 
“ v parent bask, is obviously 


By Michael Quint 

New York Tuna Sender 

NEW YORK — With Friday’s 
announcement that the basic mon- 
ey supply in the United States had 
increased by $900 million in the 
week ended SepL 1. the M-l mea- 
sure has now men for six consecu- 
tive weeks, and analysts say the 
prospects appear greater that there 
will be a slight nse in short-term 
interest rates. 

The six-week rise of S6.6 billion, 
to a level of $457.1 billion, puts M- 
1 above the Federal Reserve's 
growth targets for both the current 

as. CREDIT MARKETS ' 

quarter and the year. The more 
broadly defined money supply 
measure known as M-2, which the 
Fed reports monthly, averaged 
$1.95 trillion in August and is also 
growing faster than the central 
bank's targets. 

“The above+targpt growth com- 
pletely eliminates the possibility 
that the Fed might ease further, 
one government securities trader 
said. He said it was now possible 


to envisage a modest increase in 
short-term interest rates later this 
month. 

The Fed's annual growth target 
for M>1, which it domes as cur- 
rency plus an types of checking ac- 
counts, is 214 percent to 54 per- 
cent. At $457.1 billion, the level of 
M-l is about 51 billion above the 
level consistent with a 54-percent 
annual growth rate. 

For M-2, which the Fed defines 
as M-l plus small savings ac- 
counts, as well as certain overnight 
bank borrowings and money mar- 
ket mututal funds, growth is well 
above the annual target of 6 to 9 
percenL 

The SJ-95-trfllion level of M-2 in 
August equals an annual growth 
rate of about 10.4 percent above 
the fourth-quarter average and a 
I4J2-perccm annual growth rale 
over the July average. 

Although Fed officials have said 
that above- target growth will be 
tolerated for a while, analysts have 
concluded that recent growth plus 
large increases predicted for the 
weeks ended SepL 8 and Oct 6 


U.S. Consumer Rates 
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By late in the day, i 
Treasury bills were bid 


three-month 
at 834 per- 


will prevent the Fed from encour- 
aging lower interest rates as it did 
in July and early August. Many 
say that short-term rates might rise 
in coming weeks as the high level 
of money supply causes banks to 
bid more aggressively for the 
reserves they must keep on deposit 
at the Fed. 

Short- and long-term interest 
rates increased Friday, although 
they fell slightly late in the day. 
Analysts said the late afternoon 
declines were due to a fall in the 
overnight rate for bank loans in 
the federal funds market, to 94 
percent from 10 percent 


cent compared with 8.45 percent 
earlier in the day and 8.3 percent 
Thursday. Prices of longer term is- 
sues rose about 4 point in the late 
afternoon, with the 1316-perceni 
notes due in 1992 closing at 106, 
down H, to yield 12.65 percenL 
The 14-percent bonds due in 201 1 
were offered at 112^4, down 156 
points, to yield 12.33 percenL 

Joseph Bench, a vice president 
at Sbearson/ American Express, 
said that the funds rate might rise 
to 104 percent or 11 percent by 
the end of this month because of 
the anticipated increases in the 
money supply. “There should be 
no overt Fed tightening,” he said, 
because the Fed will wait to see if 
the increase in M-l for the week 
ended SepL 8 is reversed in follow- 
ing weeks. 

Although there is widespread 
concern that short-term rates will 
rise along with the money supply, 
analysts are not convinced that the 
increases in rates or money will be 
long-lasting. 


WoAmgum Fob Service 

WASHINGTON — In the board 
game that William M. Agee plays, 
the chips are biflion-doflar compa- 
nies. 

Mr. Agee, 44-year-old chairman 
of Bcadix, triggered a wild tag- 
team merger battle last month with 
a surprise move to take over Mar- 
tin Marietta, the aerospace and 
con struct! on-materials company 
based in B cth esda , Maryland. And 
it looked for the first week as if 
Mr. Agee and Bendix could not 
lose. 

Now, after a week of sudden re- 
versals, he is (m the defensive in a 
iwo-froni struggle against Martin 
Marietta and its llth-hour ally. 
United Technologies of Hartford, 
which are trying to take Bendix 
out of Mr. Agee T s hands and split 
it up between them. 

There will surely be more twists, 
but Mr. Agee's gamble was threat- 
ening to backfire disastrously. In 
Harry J. Gray, chairman and chief 
executive of united Technok 
Mr. Agee faces a powerful 
saiy. 

A week ago, analysts were call- 
ing Mr. Agee a gemus for spring- 
ing the attempt to take over Mar- 
tin Marietta. By offering to buy a 
controlling majority of its stock for 
S43 a share (later raised to $48), 
Bendix had made shareholders an 
irresistible offer for stock that was 
reading in the thinks. And even if 
the move were thwarted, Bendix 
would own millions of shares of 
Martin Marietta at bargain prices, 
analysts noted. 

Analysts Fault Agee 

Now, analysts are faulting Mr. 
Agee and Bendix for not building 
a better defense against the kind of 
counterattack Martin Marietta 
launched with United Technolo- 
gies' help. 

“Somebody didn’t do their 
homework.” Joseph S. Phillippi of 
Dean Witter Reynolds said last 
week. 

“I think he stuck his neck out,” 
said another analyst, requesting 
anonymity. 

The stakes in this battle are 
probably not intimidating Mr. 
Agee, who, soaring through the 
business ranks, has made his mark 
as a bold corporate mover-and- 
shaker aimed with apparently 
unshakable idealism ana confi- 
dence. 

Even Mr. Phillippi did not see 
Mr. Agee giving way to panic. “I 



Harry J. Gray 

think he’s acted with a pretty’ cool 
hand so far.” he stud. 

And Mr. Agee, encountering a 
reporter in Bendix’s New York 
City office Friday, seemed to be 
breathing easily. “1 only worry 
about the enhancement of share- 
holder values. When all is done, 
well make it.” he said. 

From the beginnings of his ca- 
reer, Mr. Agee has been involved 
in remolding companies to fit 
management strategies. 

After graduating “with distinc- 
tion” from Harvard’s business 
school, he joined Boise Cascade in 
Ms home town, Boise, Idaho, in 
1963 and rose to chief financial of- 
ficer in 1969. In the 1960s, Boise 
Cascade was one of the leading 
conglomerate wonders of Wall 
Street, brandling from its base in 
the lumber industry into home 
bufiding, recreational vehicles, en- 
gineering. publishing and other 

Move to Bendix 

The recession in 1971 brought 
this structure crashing down, how- 
ever, as the company’s stock col- 
lapsed from a high of SO in the late 
1960s to 10 in 1972. 

Chastened. Boise Cascade's 
chairman, Robert V. Hansberger, 
returned the company to timber 
and building materials. 

The experience, however, did 
not deter Mr. Agee from further 
irate remodeling. His finan- 
and business stills attracted 


William M. Agee 

the attention of W. Michael Blu- 
menthal. chairman of Bendix (and 
later, secretary of the Treasury in 
the Carter administration), who 
hired Mr. Agee as chief financial 
officer in 1972. 

Mr. Blumenihal vaulted Mr. 
Agee over the ranks, making him 
Bendix’s president in 1976. When 
Mr. Blumenihal left for Washing- 
ton. Mr. Agee Look command of 
Bendix at the age of 38. 

Mr. Agee soon set to wheeling 
and dealing. His raid on Martin 
Marietta is being financed in part 
by a huge selloff of Bendix assets 
in 1980. The sale of the company's 
forest products operations pro- 
duced >625 million, and was fol- 
lowed by the sale of Bendix’s hold- 
ings in Asarco for $336 million. 

Then Mr. Agee turned around 
and spent $256 million to repur- 
chase four million shares of Ben- 
dix’s own stock, thus beefing up 
Bendix’s ability to swap its shares 
for another company’s. 

His goal, he said, was to base 
Bendix's future in high-technology 
ventures, saying the company must 
spread its research investments 
into uncharted areas of technolo- 
gy- 

Mr. Gray, 63. is no stranger to 
the business of building a high- 
tech company. Urnted Technolo- 
gies counts among its subsidiaries 
Pratt & Whitney, which produces 
jet engines; Mostek, which 

(Continued on Page 17, CoL 3) 


JJAW Eager to Regain Lost Ground 
As Chrysler Talks Deadline Nears 


By Kathy Sawyer 

Washington PtmStrnce 

WASHINGTON — With a 
deadline of Tuesday midnight fast 
approaching, contract negotiations 
between Chrysler and the United 
Auto Workers face a possible 
logjam over benefit provisions, 
atm union officials say a ‘'confron- 
tation" is posable. 

Restive union members, after 
three years of wage and benefit 
concessions that saved the compa- 
ny an estinut od^^TT^ M llion, are 

EadTup with workers at Fond and 
General Motors, who earn at least 
$2 an hour more. 

But the company is determined 
to hold the line on hs labor costs. 
Zf the workers want more money in 
their paychecks, Chrysler bargain- 
ers argue, they must take it out of 
items such as health or retirement 
benefits. 

The company's spectacular and 
well-publicized comeback has 
heightened workers’ expectations. 


Yet industry analysis say the com- 
pany cannot rave mud) ground 
without jeopardizing its fragile re- 
covery. 

'Guerrilla Warfare* 

UAW President Douglas A. 
Fraser, who entered the negotia- 
tions Tor the final, critical phase 
that began Thursday, has said re- 
peatedly that he expects a new 
agreement can be reached before 
the contract expires. 

But he js surprised and worried, 
he has said, about the company’s 
unexpectedly “hardnosed stance” 
on issues such as health benefits 
and pension costs. 

If the company tries to stall, Mr. 
Fraser has vowed that the union 
will retaliate. Aware that a full 
strike would rally cripple the com- 
pany again, Mr. Fraser threatens 
to use “guarilla warfare,” striking 
various Chrysler plants for a day 
at a time. 

Chrysler chairman Lee A. lacoc- 
ca expressed concern about the 
slow pace of bargaining. “We’ve 
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pitched to the professional market 
as it fs being sold in units of 
8100400. . 

In the Deutsche mark sector, 
where the volume of outstanding 
Latin American paper is more 
than triple the amount sold h Eu~ 
mdoQaxB, the sefl-off produced 
dramatic results with yields on 
Mexican issues breaching 30 per- 
cent. Yields on Argentine and Bra- 
zffian paper ranged from 15 to 25 
percent, dealers said. 

.The- wide variations, they ex- 


Brussels Textile Talks 
Are Viewed as Crucial 


Ml 



was actually being sold. 

i gjffiag pressure exists, the 
falls away because no one is 
one dealer said. “Where 

g is actually taking place, 

dealers are simply marking down 
Iborprices." 

. Mexico, with soma S5 bOfion m 
bonds outstanding, hag had the 
widest access to international capi- 
la! markets of any Hurd World is- 
suer. About 5325 billion is in dol- 
lars, most of it floated in the U23. 

(Cwttimed on Page 17, CoL 3) 
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By Peter Gum be) 

Rreers 

BRUSSELS — Third World tex- 
tile exporters and West European 
consumer nations begin a crucial 
round of negotiations here Mon- 
day that may affect the future of 
the world trade in textiles. 

The 1 0-nation European Com- 
munity, the largest market for 
Third World textiles, is seeking to 
break a deadlock with its key sup- 
plier? over new four-year import 
agreements. 

Bat its demands for strict limits 
on the amount of clothing it re- 
ceives have been attacked oitteriy 
by exporting nations as being in- 
transigent aim protectionist 

The talks are bong bdd under 
the guidelines of the Multi-Fiber 
Arrangement The community has 
threatened to quit the MFA if sat- 
isfactory trade levels ate not set 
this year. 

Collapse of Agreement 

Diplomats said such a move 
coula herald the collapse of the 
whole international agreement, 
which governs 80 percent of the 
world textile trades. 

It would also damage relations 
between Western Europe and de- 
veloping nations, they said. 

A Aral round of negotiations, 
which ended in July, produced 
new agreements between the com- 

butlSficials in B^^^^acknowl- 
edge that the 14 were relatively mi- 
jaorseporters. . 


Macao, all major suppliers, were 
among 12 other countries to break 
off talks after making little or no 
headway, diplomats said. 

This led the EC chief negotiator, 
Horst Kreazler, to issue a strong 
warning to those 12 nations that 
they faced unilateral action on im- 
port levels if they did not accept 
the community's terms. 

The 12 replied with a scathing 
attack at a meeting this month in 
Geneva, saying the community's 
tough negotiating stance “shewed 
utter contempt” for the Multi-Fi- 
ber Arrangement, the diplomats 
said. 


got to get going," he said. “We’d 
like to get it settled by D-Day, 
SepL 14 ” 

The contract covers about 
83,000 Chrysler workers, 40,000 of 
them laid off. The U.S. govern- 
ment’s Chrysler Loan Guarantee 
Board must approve any settle- 
ment 

Among the union’s demands are 
a pay increase and the restoration 
of cost-of-living protections that 
workers sacrificed earlier. The 
UAW has also proposed a two-tier 
contract, with the wage arrange- 
ments effective for one year and a 
longer commitment on other is- 
sues. 

The key sticking point so far is 
the company’s demand that work- 
ers share the rising cost of health 
benefits. If the company does not 
withdraw from that demand, Mr. 
Fraser said, “There will be a con- 
frontation.” 

■ Strike Threat in Canada 

John Hohaha of The New York 
Times reported: 

Negotiations are continuing be- 
tween the UAW and the Canadian 
subsidiaries of the three largest 
American car makers. The union 
represents about 130,000 workers 
at the Canadian subsidiaries. 

Unlike employees or GM and 
Ford in the United States, those in 
Canada refused to renegotiate 
their contracts. 

The Canadian union leaders ar- 
gue that the weaker Canadian dol- 
lar means labor costs there are no 
higher than those in the United 
States and that Canada's national 
heath insurance system frees the 
companies from paying for health 
care. 

The union has picked GM as the 
strike target and has said it will 
walk out if an agreement has not 
been reached when the old con- 
tract expires at midnight Tuesday. 
GM officials have threatened to 
shift work out of Canada unless 
the union agrees to concessions. 


CURRENCY RATES 


Interbank exchange rates for Sept. 10 , excluding bonk service charges. 
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Financial Highlights 


(in millions of Flux) 


March 31, 1982 March 31 , 1 981 in % 


Balance sheet total 

148,454 

112,684 

+32.6 

Loans 

46,585 

43,789 

+ 6.4 

Securities 

12,166 

7,663 

+ 58.7 

Customer deposits 

89,738 

58,878 

+ 52.4 

Bank deposits 

41,144 

39,898 

+ 3.1 

Capital, borrowed capital, 
reserves and provisions* 

7,061 

5,394 

+30.9 

Net profit 

368 

307 

+ 19.8 


* after distribution of profit 

Kredietbank S.A. Luxembour- 
geoise is very active in the 
international money and capital 
markets, including Euro-credits, 
Euro-bonds and their financial 
servicing, deposits and trust 
services. 

Kredietbank S A Luxembour- 
geoise, associated with Krediet- 


bank N.V., has representative 
offices in South Africa, Aus- 
tralia, Brazil, Spain, Hong Kong, 
Mexico, the United Kingdom 
and Venezuela. 



Kredietbank S.A. Luxembour- 
geoise has two subsidiaries: 
KB Luxembourg (Asia) Ltd. 
in Hong Kong and Kredietbank 
fSuisse) SA. in Geneva. 

The annual report is available 
in English, French or German 
on request addressed directly 
to our principal office. 


KREDIETBANK 

S. A. LUXEMBOURGEOISE 

43, Boulevard Royal, Luxembourg 
Phone 47971 -Telex 3418 

An itemized balance sheet and profit and loss account have been published in the 
“M^morial-RecueiJ Special des Societes ei Associations" of the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg. 
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Iiilnteibank Market 


How the Three Companies Compare 

Ftgure'i an.- for 0H1 


Emir Assails Breaking of OPEC Limits 


Martin Marietta 


UnttriTachnotottlM 
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"•' couooicsjaw bren reducing both 

- tbe®» of fiidr- deposits ana bor- 
.. rowingfooce from the banks. 

■'- Attfcfi'SftBJe tide, the bOlknu of 
. ddUftra tfeBttBtod by individuals 
and iiMfdtwidw when short-term 
interest rues were high and rising 
. fc: moving oui oT the baste row 
daisborMcnn rates ore dedining. 

The shift is being accelerated as 
dqmtttocs seek not only to kick in 

SY^DICATOD LOANS 

- bj& coupon hands bUt also to re- 
doa-ibor expos ur e to banks as 
parries about the banking system 

. • stunt. - - 

‘ Thut is especially evident in the 

- hood market, where bank-issued 
.. pi®er Juts been under severe pres- 
• ssre afl week as investors sofal 

those issues to buy corporate dd>L 

- It was also evident in the market 
to certificates of deposit. 

. : . u . ... ..yyj r_^ _ rr> m ■ 

—.... nueangapma . 

Historically, interest paid on 
: .CDs tau run from H to IS per- 
eanage points over comparaWe- 
maturity -U.S. Treasury bills. But 
to difference now is about 2tb 
. -points between six-month bills and 
cfe-moattt CDs in New York. In- 
terest da EoroCDs is about half a 
jKRal oyer New York CDs. The 
V/Menfcsg spread between CDs and 
-T-bills a yet another reflection of 
to ta rnishe d image of banks and a 
measure of how cager investors are 

- to move into wtau is perceived to 
betpafity paper. 

- "In normal conditions, banks 
.borrow from one another at the 

: London interbank offered rate. 

■ .The only exception is for the dozen 

or so biggest banks of the world 
tot, nnsn with cash and using 
t bar standing to make a profit, 
dagn to accept deposits below Li- 
bor. 

!•••; . This list of top-dass banks has 
hem shrinking as, first, the French 
feS out, following the SodaRsu* 
coming to power and the worsen- 
ing economic conditions in France, 
and then the West Germans — ex- 

Auditors Settle 
In Suit by NSM 

New York Tunes Serna 

' -NEW YORK — Peat, Marwick. 
Mitchell & Co. has agreed to pay 
nearly S6.4 million to the former 
shareholders of National Student 
. Marketing, settling the last major 
■rpoititm of a 12-year-old class ac- 
tion against the former marketing 
company and its auditors and lttzBl 
counsel. The company’s high-fly- 
ing stock collapsed annd 3isck> 
sotq of securities fraud in 1970. 

•; The lawsuit, era behalf of aH 
. those who owned NSM stock be- 
' tween April 1968 and February 

■ 1972,‘was scheduled for trial this 
fall in Federal District Court in 
Washington. AH the major defend- 
antt.have now settled out of court, 
however, so the action is unlikely 
to be tried. 


eept for Deutsche Bank, which is 
rarely seen in the market — lost 
their allure as a result of their 
heavy portfolio of loans to Eastern 
Europe and a generally poor earn- 
ings performance. Recently, three 
UjSL banks left the magic arete af- 
ter repor tin g huge domestic loan 
losses, or wry large exposure to 
Mexico. 

For the nnalleT banks, tiering 
causes problems because the hun- 
dreds of taBkms of dollars of Eu- 
roloans syndicated among banks 
bear interest at a fixed margin over 
Libor. Over the past few years, 
these margins have been razor- 
. thin. Banks that rely on the inter* 
hank pod to fund their loan parti- 
cipations and that now pay a 
premium over Libor to gel money 
risk losing any profit from partici- 
pating m Tow-margin loans. 

fa addition io the premium 
some hanks are now paying for de- 
posits, the amount of money is not 
always available for the duration 


ftoronuo* 

(In MHona of dollar*) 
13.7 


Net Income Total Assets 

(tnmHlkxi*ofdottitra) (in buttons ot dollar*) 

4S2.8 457.7 1A 


TtaNMrfafcT* 


Agee Wagering It All 
In Quest for Marietta 


always available for the duration 
sought, bankers report, forcing 
some banks to borrow one-month 
money instead of six-month funds 
and thus ' fuis*nan»hing maturities 
on money borrowed and money 
lent. 

Mismatched Funds 

This is not fatal as the rate on 
one-month money currently is a 
comfortable 1 % points below the 
sax-month rate — by far the widest 
use base rate for syndicated loans. 
But that can easily turn against the 
bank. As recently as last April the 
situation was reversed and over the 
past two years there have been 
long periods when rales were in- 
verted and one-month money was 
more expensive than longer-term 
funds. A return to that situation 
would cause banks with 
mismatched interest positions to 
lose money cm their loan port- 
folios. 

Bankers believe that the current 
sleep yield curve is itself a reflec- 
tion of the market’s nervousness. 
Normally, the curve would indi- 
cate that interest rales are expect- 
ed to be rising three or six months 
hence. “The steepness ot the yield 
curve can be attributed to credit 
considerations, liquidity prob- 
lems,** said a leading dealer m the 
deposit market. ‘Tenders prefer to 
remain liquid — keeping short- 
term rates low — while borrowers 
look for scarce six-month money, 
pushing rates up.** 

More vexing is the potential li- 
quidity problem. A London-based 
American banker said that the list 
of banks to which his institution is 
willing to lend is becoming shorter 
and the amounts available are 
smaller. 

“The interbank market is only 
liquid when everything is all 
right," said the banker. “When the 
iimeoomes that all the big boys in 
the interbank market have no nat- 
ural excess liqusdily but need the 
money themselves, obviously than 
is nothing for the banks who live 
off the interbank market. Where 
should it come from? No one 
should be surprised if things be- 
come a little rocky." 


(Continued from Page 15) 

microchips; Hamilton Standard, a 
diversified supplier of electronic 
equipment; Norden Systems, 
w hich specializes in electronic de- 
fense equipment; and a number of 
companies that the group lumps 
together as its "building systems 
sector" — Carrier, which mokes air 
conditioning systems, and Otis El- 
evator. 

Mr. Gray, whose hand has guid- 
ed United Technologies for about 
a decade, has kept as bis para- 
mount desire the building of a 
group that supplies products that 
are resistant to price wars and fit 
together into packages. 


He joined United Technologies 
in 1971, became chief executive of- 
ficer a year later, and was elected 
chairman in 1974. 

Before coming to United Tech- 
nologies, Mr. Cray was senior ex- 
ecutive vice president of Litton In- 
dustries. He was in charge of the 
marine group, industrial systems 
and machine tools. 

Last week, some analysts said 
Mr. Agee had failed io anticipate 
the ferocity he would encounter 
from the "old guard" leadership of 
United Technologies and Martin 
Marietta. “There's an awful lot of 
naivete associated with some of 
the moves that have been made," 
said one Wall Street analyst. 


Roam 

KUWAIT — The Emir of 
Kuwait criticized some other 
OPEC countries Sunday for creat- 
ing a world oil crisis by breaking 
the exporter group’s production 
and pricing agreements. 

Sheikh Jaber al -Ahmed al-Sa- 
hah. whose country has been hit 
badly by a slump m world oil de- 
mand, also blamed what he called 
an unexpected drop in conaimp- 
tion in industrialized countries for 
the oil glut. 

Kuwaiti newspapers quoted the 
emir as saying that the drop in 
OPEC revenue meant some devel- 
opment projects in Mideast oil 
states would be scrapped. 

Production in the 13- member 
Organization or Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries has slumped to less 
than 17 million barrels a day from 
a peak of more than 31 million in 
1979, as recession in the industrial- 
ized nations and a switch to alter- 
native forms of energy have cut de- 
mand. 

Undercutting Prices 

Oil ministers agreed on produc- 
tion quotas earlier this year to de- 
fend prices against the glut, but in- 
dustry sources have said a number 
of countries are exceeding their as- 
signed levels while others, includ- 


ing Iran and Libya, are undercut- 
ting official OPEC prices to boost 
sales. 


Sheikh Jaber, in a rare public re- 
buke to fellow members by an 
OPEC head of state, said some 
countries "did not observe produc- 
tion levels or price differentials, 
but increased their production and 


lowered prices, which created an 
imbalance in the oil market.** 

He said industrialized countries 
had “lowered their consumption of 
oil in a way we had not expected, 
which created an oil surplus in the 
world market and a decline in the 
income of oil exporting countries." 

Oil experts said Kuwait's pro- 
duction had fallen below 800,000 
barrels a day from an official tar- 
get lastycar of 1.23 million barrels 
a day. The country is facing a bud- 
get deficit in the current fiscal 
year. 

Some Increase Seen 

Sheikh Jaber said world oil de- 
mand might increase in the future, 
"but not to the extent some imag- 
ine." 

He added that decreased OPEC 
revenue would have an impact on 
development in Kuwait and other 
countries in the area, “Some coun- 
tries have already scrapped some 
projects," he said. 

Sheikh Jaber said that Kuwait, 
which has sharply raised local gas- 
oline prices to curb soaring de- 
mand, was also considering raising 
its electricity rates. 

Meanwhile, Mana Said al-Oiei- 
ba, the United Arab Emirates oil 
minister, has urged OPEC to 
freeze its base price until the end 
of 19S5 to revive what he called 
dangerously low demand, the Mid- 
dle East Economic Survey said in 
its latest issue. 

The journal, based in Nicosia, 
quoted Mr. al-Oteiba as telling a 
recent energy seminar in England 
that the S34-a-barrel benchmark 
price should not, however, be re- 


duced because of the risk it would 
spark a price-cutting war. 

At talks last November in Gene- 
va, OPEC oil ministers froze the 
benchmark price until the end of 
this year. Ahmed 7-aki Yamani. the 
Saudi oil minister, has advocated 
an extension of the freeze through 
the end of 1983. 

Mr. al-Oteiba said that OPEC 
was operating at minimum capaci- 
ty. “Tne only solution is to stimu- 
late demand, and the best way to 
do that is to continue the price 
freeze for another two or three 
years," he said. 

Mr. al-Oteiba, who is chairman 
of OPECs Market Monitoring 
Committee, also said he favored 
keeping the group’s 17.5-million- 
bpd output ceiling, to defend pric- 
es until demand picked up. At that 
time, he said, production could be 
allowed to float. 

■ Kuwait Halts Futures Dealings 

Kuwait an Sunday temporarily 
halted all futures dealings on the 
country's stock market u an at- 
tempt to ease the severe crisis 
sparked by plunging share prices. 
Reuters reported. 

The official Kuwait News Agen- 
cy said the decision to ban futures 
dealings, in which post-dated 
checks are used for payments, was 
taken by a committee fed by Com- 
merce Minister Jassem al-Mar- 


zouk. It did not say how long the 
ban would last 

The fall in share prices, largely 
attributed to fears abouL the con- 
tinuing war between Iran and Iraq, 
lias resulted in many investors 
being unable to honor post-dated 
checks, most of them written at a 
time when prices were much high- 
er. 

Checks with an estimated face 
value of four billion dinars (about 
$14 billion) will mature in the next 
few months. 
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U.S. Agency Reverses Self, Backs More Bank Disclosure 


By Jeff Gcnh 

New York Tima Serna 

WASHINGTON — The deci- 
sion of the Office of Management 
and Budget has decided to accept, 
after initially disapproving, plans 
by federal regulators to require 


much more disclosure of bank fi- 
nancial data. 

The disclosure effort comes al a 
sensitive time for the nation’s 
banks: Public confidence appears 
low and financial managers are 
more careful where they place 


funds. Furthermore, the trend 
toward financial deregulation is 
placing more emphasis on the rote 
of information as a discipline in 
the marketplace — in other words, 
higher-quality banks will find it 
easier to attract depositors. 


Eurobond Investors Dumping Bank Papei 


(Continued from Page 15) 
market, and the remainder divided 
in eight currencies of which the 
DM component — some 900 mil- 
lion DM — is the largest. 

International organizations such 
as the World Bank have been 
prompting bankers to help open 
long-term capital markets to Third 
World borrowers. But hankers 
now believe that such access is 
dosed for the foreseeable future as 
a result of the spreading financial 
woes in those countries. 

South Africa, which has always 
paid a hefty premium to borrow, is 
currently in the market for 50 mil- 
lion DM, but the Johannesburg is- 
sue, small as it is, has not been 
well-received despite the coupon of 
10 percent and discounted offering 
price. 

New Zealand, by contrast, had 
no trouble selling its seven-year 
notes bearing a coupon of fM. per- 
cent, nor did McDonald’s, benefit- 
ing from the scarcity value of U.S. 


corporate issuers in marks. The 
terms were sharply below the 8% 
percent Electridte de France paid 
last week for 10-year money and 
the 8 % percent the Austrian Kon- 
irollbank paid for seven-year 
funds. Tbore issues ended last 
week at a slight discount of 99 Vi 
after being offered at par. 

European investors looking for a 
higher return than offered on DM 
bonds but for some of the safety of 
Europe’s potentially strongest cur- 
rency, were buying Gaz de 
France's paper denominated in 
European currency units — the 
DM accounts for 35 percent — on 
which a coupon of 13 percent is 
offered. 

The issue is the hugest yet in 
ECU and the first-ever floating- 
rate note. Half the issue is in sev- 
en-year, fixed-rate paper sold at a 
discount of 99 toyidd 1314 percent 
and half in seven-year floating-rate 
notes that can be converted during 
the first 18 months into the fixed- 


rate paper at par. The floater bears 
interest at a quarter-point over the 
three-month ECU interbank of- 
fered rate. The fixed-rate paper 
was traded on a when- issued basis 
at 9844. 

The Council of Europe's just- 
completed 13te -percent ECU issue 
was priced at a premium of 100X 
reducing the yield on the 10-year 
paper to 13.36 percent. 

Gaz de France is also tapping 
the Norwegian krone market, the 
first non-Nordic or supranational 
entity to tap the fledgling sector of 
the Euromarket. Bankers were 
hoping GDFs appearance means 
a more open entry for borrowers, 
but government officials were in- 
sisting that no such conclusion 
should be drawn. 


Many of the proposals call for 
banks to disclose more negative in- 
formation. For example, the plan j 
approved by (he budget office this i 
week would require details about [ 
post-due and renegotiated loans, j 
and information about risky areas. J 
such as foreign exchange commit- 
ments. ” j 

Meanwhile, the House Banking, j 
Finance and Urban Affairs Com- j 
mince, which has bees investigat- 
ing the collapse of the Penn Square 
Bank erf Oklahoma City, has raised 
the possibility of bank disclosure 
of disciplinary actions taken by re- 
gulators. In 1978. the committee's 
chairman. Fernand J. St Germain. 
Democrat of Rhode Island, tried 
unsuccessfully to persuade Con- 
gress to approve legislation requir- 
ing banks to disclose cease-and-de- 
sist actions brought by regulators. 

At a hearing last month. Repre- 
sentative St Germain made the 
case for more bank disclosure this 
way; “This whole secrecy bit is 
banal, idiotic and ridiculous." 

Most banks are opposed to 
more disclosure, especially when it 
involves providing data for the 
public, according to comments on 
file with federal regulators. 
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Even if you don’t know the country 
you can always look to Bank of America 
to know the currency 



Successful 

large-scale fin a n cing 
requires an ability 

to lead. 


With a banking nerworfc of over 90 nations, and market-making 
capabilities in major marketplaces. Bank of America gives you foreign 
exchange expertise in more locations than almost any other bank. 

You get aggressive foreign exchange rates on major currencies in 
exchange markets around the world. 

You receive tactical and strategic market analysis from our skilled 
teams of Financial Markets Advisors in major financial centers. You get 
up-to-date reports on marker activity. Advice on managing your ex- 
posure. And quotes and consultation not only on foreign exchange, 
but on a wide range of financial products and services available in your 
market. 

Plus, vou cat? have our foreign exchange workshops presented 
worldwide for your treasurer and other financial officers. 

For more information, contact the Branch Manager at your nearest 
Bank of America office. 

Look to Bank of America for foreign exchange services. You can 
count on us around the world. 

Look to the Leader.’“ 



With over 80 
years experience as 
the key bank to 
Japan’s major in- 
dustries, IBJ comes 
natural to leadership in large-scale financing. 

Our knowledge of international 
markets, ability to assemble superior 
partners, and credit analysis capabilities 
have been honed to a fine professional edge. 




Today, IBJ in- 
novates corporate, 
project, and other 
financing solutions 
in yen and key inter- 
national currencies globewide. 

In large-scale financing, or myriad 
international money matters, IBJ is 
the $66. billion force that can lead you 
to success. 


BANKof AMERICA 


! 


rnFl 


INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN 

Head Office: 3-3. Marunoucni i-chome. Chiyoda-ku. Tokyo 
Phone: 214-1111 Tele*: J22325 

YOUR RESOURCEFUL BANK 
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LONDON RTVZ 

ESCORT AGB<Cr 

435 9713 - 752 7132 


LONDON JACQUBK bcort Service. 
Tab (01) 4027949. 

AIMSAJL SCOUT SHtVICE. London . 
HaMhrow. Tab 01 8005419. 


WWHJNOTON PC- SANDY SAY. 

PO Box 1632. Alansidno. Viigina 
22313 USA. Tot 703549-1255. 
AM5TBHMM • ANQBL • BCORT 
Sarvioa. Tet 852259; fagi o Airport, 
tab 186164. God: CrrdtAccap»*cl 
ROME EUftOK dab Escort & Chide 
Sarvioa. Tab 06/589 3604 - 589 1146 
(10 am. ■ 10 pmj 

VMM - EXCLUSIVE Escort Servka. 
Tel. 47-7441. 

BKHSaS- OiANTAL E«x*t 
Tot 347 0207. 

B 5fS S n ,*^ CTNI Sense* 

Tab 438 01 42. 

VMM HARMONY BCQKT Sarvte. 
Tot 02244-34 IS. 

WNABOU ESCORT 9BMOL 

Tab 56 78 55 

MADUD RUTH Escort Sanaa. Tab 
2422793 

FRANJOW-WIS8ADB4-MAINZ. 
Dim Escort Service. Tat 061904488. 
DtSSBDOn/aXOONE - Domna 
BiObh Escort SarviciL 0211/38 3141 
HAMBURG ESCORT SHtVICE. Tat 
040/4105238. 

SWAN - FRANKFURT - WESBAHN 

-Mainz Escort Sarvioa. 061 1-282728. 
DUSSHDOCF ESCORT A TtAVaSer- 
vioB. Tat 021 T - 492605. • 

FRANKFURT CAW ESCORT Sen*». l 
Tab 061 1 -5572 10. 

FRANKFURT ANNAUNA ESCORT 
Service Tot 061 1/686563 
MUNICH STAR Escort Sarvioa. Tat 
(089) 311 WOO. 

FRANKFURT . CUM Escort Sank*. 
Tab 061 1-684200. < 

ESCORT SERVICE RAM3RJRT. Near < 

•port Tat 06171-73908. 

E500RT SatVHE RtANOUET -WSac- 
teden Tat 0611-73 1605 
ZUBCH SMONC ESCORT SHtVICE 
Tab 241 6376 
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46 
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SSfellB 

49 

GO 

SI 
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52 





53 

54 

55 

58 





57 

SS 




1 

59 




«T 




si” 





62 




S3 - 





64 





65 


_ 



ACROSS 


1 NATO 
agreement, 
eg- 

5 Fred or Steve 

10 Patty 

As tin 

14 Wreath for 
Lancelot 

15 Rudy Vallee's 
alma mater 

18 In a snit 

17 Secular 

18 Vinegary: 
Comb, form 

19 Toe the 

20 Teemed 

Z2 Charles 

Reilly 

24 Happen upon 

25 Swiss stream 

26 He of the"lean 
and hungry 
look” 

29 Garter, 

famous 
London tavern 

33 City aa the 
Somme 

34 Competes 

35 Ess follower 
38 Chaucer's Wife 

of 

37 Ovine sound 

38 It won't buy 
mufch in Torino 

39 Gold, in 
Granada 

40 Plant shoot 

42 Samuel 

Coleridge 
44 Bicycles built 
for two 


46 Elegant 

47 End of an 
O'Neill title 

48 Gud run’s 
spouse 

49 Slender and 
graceful 

52 In an unim- 
paired state 

58 Part of N.B. 

57 John 

Garner 

59 Handmaiden 
inaW.S. play 

60 Chester 

Arthur 

61 Guitar of India 

62 Certain 

63 Item to spend 
in Acapulco 

64 Certain 
jackets 

65 Spree 


DOWN 


1 Actress Negri 
of silents 

2 Fine horse 

3 Muse of 
history 

4 William 

Sherman 


5 Wolfgang 

Mozart 

6 Fasteners on 
boots 

7 Told a whopper 

8 Suffix for 
consist 

9 Newborn child 
10 Comedienne 

from Ohio 


11 "Exodus" 
author 

12 Bingo relative 

13 Adam's milieu 

21 Rhinelander's 

refusal 

23 Historic 
periods 

25 Minor 

28 Henry 

Lodge 

27 Soprano 
Lucine 

28 Squelch 

30 On a slant 

31 Alcohol used in 
perfumery 

32 Honeymooner's 
word 

34 Vincent 

Gogh 

37 Lichen 

38 Johnny Mercer 
was one 

40 Ancient Briton 

41 Huge 

42 Is unsteady 

43 Hall for der 
Student 

45 Franklin 

Roosevelt 

48 Moulin Rouge 
attraction 

49 Break in two 

50 Field mouse 

51 Greek vowels 

52 Division word 

53 Faithful 

54 Zhivago's 
beloved 

55 North Sea 
feeder 

58 River island 


WEATHER 


ALGARVE 

ALGIERS 

AMSTERDAM 

ANKARA 

ATHENS 

AUCKLAND 

BANOKOK 

BEIRUT 

BELGRADE 

BERLIN 

BOSTON 

BRUSSELS 

BUCHAREST 

BUDAPEST 

BUENOS AIRES 

CAIRO 

CAPETOWN 

CASABLANCA 

CHICAGO 

COPENHAGEN 

COSTA DEL SOL 

DAMASCUS 

DUBUN 

EDINBURGH 

FLORENCE 

FRANKFURT 

GENEVA 

HARARE 

HELSINKI 

HONG KONG 

HOUSTON 

ISTANBUL 

JERUSALEM 

LAS PALMAS 

UMA 

LISBON 

LONDON 


HIGH 
C F 
a T9 

27 in 

34 75 
a 79 
a 82 
IS 3* 
33 81 


LOW 
C F 
16 61 
If 66 
U 50 
18 50 
If 66 
B 46 
» 84 


28 82 
22 72 
27 81 

22 73 

a 84 
27 m 
18 44 
32 W 

15 SI 
a a 
a 84 

16 61 
25 77 
30 86 
20 68 
21 70 
a 84 
a 79 
24 75 

17 63 

18 64 
a 84 
34 f3 

x a 
39 at 
a 19 
a 72 
x a 

23 73 


U 59 
13 55 

11 64 

12 54 
M 57 
16 61 
« a* 


X 68 

10 » 


13 


16 61 
12 54 
10 X 
8 46 
33 73 
24 75 
If 66 
15 59 
X 68 
15 SI 
17 63 
12 54 


Fair 

Overrun 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

NJL 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fdr 

Ovcnoar 

Fair 

Rain 

Cloudy 

Stormy 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

CUwdr 

Overcast 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Fair 

Fair 


LOS ANGELES 

MADRID 

MANILA 

MEXICO CITY 

MIAMI 

MILAN 

MONTREAL 

MOSCOW 

MUNICH 

NAIROBI 

NASSAU 

NEW DELHI 

NEW YORK 

NICE 

OSLO 

PARIS 

PEKING 

PRAGUE 

REYKJAVIK 

RIO DE JANEIRO 

ROME 

SAO PAULO 

SEOUL 

SHANGHAI 

SINGAPORE 

STOCKHOLM 

SYDNEY 

TAIPEI 

TEL AVIV 

TOKYO 

TUNIS 

VENICE 

VIENNA 

WARSAW 

WASHINGTON 

ZURICH 


HIGH 
C F 
27 II 
X 82 
33 »! 
» 77 
32 90 
39 84 
25 77 
16 61 
25 77 
If 46 

32 90 
X fS 
X 84 
X 86 
13 » 

a to 

24 75 
24 75 
7 45 

33 73 
X 86 

21 TO 

22 72 
13 73 
a 84 
17 63 
16 61 
a 84 
32 90 
35 71 

x a 

35 7J 

34 T9 
34 75 

a 84 

24 75 


LOW 
C F 
16 61 

13 35 
73 73 

12 54 
25 77 
18 61 

14 57 
6 43 

It SZ 

13 35 
9 77 
21 70 
20 68 
2 1 70 
5 41 

14 57 
14 37 
IT S3 

4 a 


21 70 
If 44 


Fair 

Fair 

Overcast 

Folr 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

Cloudy 

Cloudy 

Faeoy 

Cloudy 

Fab- 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fair 

Fatr 

Fair 

Rcrin 

Fair 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Fair 

Overcast 

Overcast 

Fair 

Cloudy 

Overcast 

rjoudy 

Rain 

Fair 

Folr 

Fair 

Overcast 

Fair 

Foggy 


Readings frotn itie previous X hoars. 
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The International Herald Tribune 
1887-1980 



events that surrounded 

them. 

Hardcover, 28 x 38 cm.. The Front Page is a distinctive person- 
al or business gift. 


the front page 
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IF YOU'RE NOT FEELING 
WELL. THAT'S CERTAINLY 
A 600P EXCUSE 


YOU'RE PROBABLY 
WISE JUST TO 
STAY IN BEE? 



B. 

C. 



I maveaknotinone 

OF MY 5H0ELACE5„. 


BOOKS 



P£ iK.flEna? 

FllMflON 6ATB&" 



HAP A Wipe AND 
COLDAlf <£gPHE£, 

■evYlAU. WKNPa?:. 

■wareSsAcevT 

TrtAT^ RtAUY DYW& ajr - 





THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
by Henri Arnold and Bob Lee 


DEN1YIS THE MENACE 


Unscramble these four Jumbles, 
one letter to each square, to form 
four ordinary words. 


UPPYI 

3 

, J 

zc 

_ 



LIFUD 



nor 



REF1HE 

■ 




SNORPE 



□ 

□ 

□ 



Now arrange die circled letters to 
forni the surprise answer, as sug- 
gested by the above cartoon. 


Print answer here: AN “ £ XX XX XI 


Saturday’s 


(Answers tomorrow) 

Jumbles: WAGON BROOK GUTTER CORNEA 

Answer To make this, the farmer wore a shoe that 
was too tight— HIS CORN GROW 



CAMUS 

By Patrick McCarthy. 359 pp. SI 7.95. 

Random House, 201 East 50th Sl , Hew York, N.Y. 10021 
Reviewed by Anatole Broyard 
HOUGH Patrick McCarthy's 


te 


ax 


r pH< 

-L “Camus" may well be the defini- 
tive biography of him. Camus 
in it to be anything but a 
character. 

He was not, according to McCar- 
thy, “the universal philosopher- 
moralist he tried to be.” Most of his 
plays axe “suicidal cries of defiance 
where the characters are wooden and 
death itself is monotonous." 

His newspaper editorials axe “in- 
sufferably self-righteous" and filled 
with “sonorous antitheses,” “rhetori- 
cal excesses” and “abuse of superla- 
tives.” The crucial scene in 
“L’Etranger,” the murder of the Arab, 
is unconvincing and “not a good piece 
of fiction." His early books are senti- 
mental and bombastic. 

Though he seemed to have been a 
charismatic figure, Camus was neither 
a man of action nor a hero of the Re- 
sistance, which he joined onl; 
months before the liberation of 
Jean-Pa ul Sartre admired Camus only 
“because he was good-looking, be- 
cause he could dance and because he 
could seduce.” 

Indeed, on the evidence of McCar- 
thy’s “Camus,” seducing was what he 
did bcsL While his wife and children 
waited for him at home, Camus car- 
ried on casual seductions, as wdL as 

mainlQming an official affair with h iS 

mistress Maria Casares. He also 
boasted of his seductions and kept an 
Keif diary in which he described 
analyzed them. 

Camas didn’t find himsdf as a writ- 
er until “L’Etranger," yet the first half 
of McCarthy’s book is largely taken 
up. with tortuous and not very inter- 
esting paraphrases and analyses of the 
early books. Perhaps this is the sort of 
riianirlcRg job that the biographer can- 
not avoid. 


About the only unequivocally fa- 
vorable thing we learn about C a m us 
was that he was deeply attached to his 
mother, who is described as silent, illi- 


terate and partly deaf. 

of McCarthy’s comments on 


Some „ 

Camus’ books are, at best puzzling: 
“When life is revealed in all its trans- 
parency, nothing is important any 
longer. Transparency means the way 
in which the concrete world dissolves 
into near-emptiness.” 

“Lucidity becomes a des tractive 
force which nn^wTuine; the artist's 
imaginative conquest" Whatever this 
sentence may mean, it does seem to 
have been taken seriously by many 
French writers. 

Of the oivotal scene in 


Of the pivotal scene in 
“L’Etranger,” McCarthy has this to 
say: “Meursault’s death is a sacra- 


an 


Solution to Friday’s Puzzle 


Bono 



meat where he is to be sacrificed to 
the sun. If he is to reach the coolness 
Fnri avoid dying, then he has to 
dispatch the Arab," who is seen as de- 
fending “the refuge of the river." 

When one reads that “Sartre reject- 
ed the validity of inner life and was 
convinced that consciousness was 
empty,” it is hard to know what to do 
with such a statement. The same is 
true of the biographer’s observation 
that Camus* technical achievement 
was hel ping to teach other novelists 
that “characters should not be round- 
ed, that language is only occasionally 
accurate and that the work of art 
should contain its own explicit nega- 
tion.” 

Perhaps Sartre summed up best the 
peculiar nature of Camus' deification 
when he asked, “Tell me, Camus, 
what is the mystery that prevents peo- 
ple from discussing vour books with- 
out robbing mankind of its reasons to 
live?” 

According to Simone de Beauvoir, 
who was admittedly biased, there 
were two persons named Camus: One 
who was cynical, funny, coarse and 
good company, and another who was 
an irresolute and simplistic moralist. 

The great question about Camus, 
which remains unanswered here, is 
how, with all these Haws, did he cap- 
ture the Tmngrnnti rm of his time tO a 
that few other writers have? 
he is not a graceful writer, 
wrestles manfully with 
French politics and literary fashions, 
with the Algerian question, and with 
the dubious figure of Camux. If this is 
damning him with faint praise, it is no 
more than he does to his subjecL 



Anatole Broyard is on the staff of The 
New York Tones. 


BRIDGE 


By Alan Tmsoorr 

F I .tiie area of opening leads, traxfi- 
tidnal players and modernists have 
quite distinct styles. It used to be nor- 
mal to lead the top card from three 
small, and the fourth-best from four- 


card suits. But nowadays most experts 

or four- 


lead third-best from three- or 
card holdings. Each method has ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. 

Consider for example the di- 
agramed deaL South has bid by a nat- 
ural route to five dubs, and looking at 
aS four hands it is easy to see that the 
defense can take three spade nicks. 
But the cashing process is (Sstinctiy 
harder at die table. 

In both styles, the opening lead is 
the three of spades and East wins with 
the king . If West is a modernist, East 
wm know that the declarer has exactly 
three spades, but he will not know 
whether they include the queen. He 
should continue with the long and 
watch the spots carefully. Then he 
must deckle whether to play a third 
spade or. to attempt to cash the heart 
ace. 

West's proper sequence of plays af- 
ter leading «wail from thre e snail is 
high before' middle. So if the seven or 
six is stffl missing. East can wort out 
t h a t his partner has the queen. How- 
ever, Sooth can muddy the waters by 
preserv in g the four. In any event. East 
should play the third spade, for if 
South has the spade Queen arid a sin- 
gleton heart, be will nave no way to 
avoid the heart loser. 

But if West is a traditionalist, East 
has quite a di ffer e n t problem. He can 
be sure that his partner has the spade 
queen, but he does not know the 


length. If South has two spades and 
one heart, the heart ace must be 
cashed before a third round of spades 
is played: The danger is that dummy's 
harts wiQ all be discarded on dia- 
monds. 

There is a neat solution. At the sec- 
ond trick. East should return the 
spade deuce, the original fourth-best, 
when West wins with tlx queen, he 
can workout what to do. 

East’s play has dearly in dic a t ed 
four spades, so West wm perse v ere 
with the suit if he began with three. 
But if. West started with Q-x-x-x, be 
will know that the next spade lead will 
be ruffed and he will lead a heart, 
trying to score his partner's J 
cal ace while the going is j 


NORTH 

♦ JM9 
OXQJ8 
OK4 

♦ J 882 

EAST 
4AK82 
?A643 
082 
*754 
SOUTH (D) 

*784 

<?— 

OAQJ1063 

*AKQ10 

Both sides were vulnerable. The bid- 


WEST 

*Q53 

7109752 

0975 

*53 


dtny 

Saadi 

West 

North 

East 

10 

Pass 

19 

Pass 

2* 

Pass 

3* 

Pass 

30 

Pas 

4* 

Pas 

3* 

Pass 

Pass 

Pan 

West tod the spade three. 
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Evert Beats Mandlikova. 6-3 , 6 - 1 , for Open Crown 


5 


i 


By Roy S. Johnson 

JV(W Tori Times Service 

NEW YORK — Throughout the 
two weeks of the U S. Open tennis 
championships, Chris Evert Lloyd 

had spoken of motivation, of how 

tough it was to maintain it year af- 
ter year. Instead, she said, she had 
set certain goals. And Saturday, af- 
ter she had achieved another of 
those aims by defeating Hana 
Mandlikova in a one-sided wom- 
en’s final, she said, “1 may have 
my place in history now." 

Evert beat Mandlikova, 6-3. 6-1. 
It was her sixth national title in l3 
and her first major 


title since winning the 1981 Wim- 
bledon crown. 


Victory No. 66 
The victory gave Evert a record 


66th career victory in singles play 
o&sed Molla 


Chris Evert Lloyd 

‘I think about history man and more because I know tune is running out.' 


at the open. She surpassed 
B. Mallory, who won 65 matches 
and a record eight tides over a 
stretch of 15 years H915-1929). 
Evert’s ledger now reads 66-6 over 
12 years. 

Only Mallory and Helen Wills 
Moody, who has seven U.S. titles, 
have won more national cham- 
pionships than she. 

Some would say Evert's victory 
was tainted by the absences of 
Martina Navratilova, the dominat- 
ing women in tennis this year, and 
defending champion Tracy Austin; 
both were eliminated in earlier 
rounds. 

But this was a crown Evert 
seemed as determined as ever to 
capture. 

"Ever since Tracy and Martina 
went out. people have been saying 
that 1 should win easily," Even 
said after the final. 

"But 1 think if determination 


were any factor. I still would have 
won the tournament.” 

Indeed, her concentration dur- 
ing Saturday's 64-minute match 
was so strong that she had prob- 
lems recalling details. *T was in a 
trance out there, 1 wanted to win 
so badly." she said. 

Her determination was evident 
after she won the first set. She held 
her serve io the first game of the 
second, then won five of the next 
six games. 

“I was hitting the ball better in 
the second scC r Evert said. "She’s 
tough to play because she’s so un- 
predictable. With Andrea Jaeger 
and Tracy I could get into a groove 
with my strokes. 

"But even after the fifth game 
today. 1 didn’t fed like 1 had 
warmed up." Jaeger, whom Even 
easily def ea te d in the is, 

like Austin, a steady baseline play- 
er. 

Serving in the second set's sev- 
enth game. Evert gained match 
point when Mandlikova netted a 
backhand after a long rally. Evert 
then missed a volley to bring the 
game to deuce. But after slicing a 


year was not a good one for me. I 
know 
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Bengals Down Oilers, 27-6, in Season Opener 
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wreaks ST- — CINCINNATI — Quarterback 
•h potibesg^ rj* 1 ^ Ken Anderson, last season's Asaer- 
ihe Alerri»riz^ : ’ « : iean Conference player of the year, 
: passed for 354 yrnSs, shrew two 
and ran for another 
ly to lead confer- 


veteran also ran 2 yards for a 
touchdown. The. Ben gals added 
field goals of 43 and 25 yards from 
Tim breech. 


odious nam ,4 r : » — . — ■ j- 

&&^:%S3gSE£ 


Houston only hardy averted a 
Gifford Nielsen threw 


* 


1 ort Timet 


NFL ROUNDUP 


shutout, as 
a 38-yard TD pass to Mike Hols- 
ton in the final period with the 
Oilers trailing 27-0. 


;e 


■ enoe champkia Cluaruxari to a 27- 
. 6 romp over the Houston Oflers in 
the National Football League sea- 
—son opener /or both dubs. 


Anderson, who completed 29 of 
ted U3 strikes of 


CanSnab 21, Saints 7 
New Orleans, quarterback 
Neil Lomax set up a first-quarter 
and threw a 12-yar 


In 


Oklahoma Upset , 41-27 


40 passes, completed 

j I8yards to Dan Ross and 7 yards 

, „ „ to Charles Alexander. The 12-year 

Jl 

heart, the hem b z-ff' 
sd before a dud mrif^ 

jyed: The dago ii 

:s will ill be (Sscadsl 

•• Compiled by Our Swff From Dispatches 
iereUinmictakalt '.-; v-NORMAN, Oklahoma — Quart- 
tdde. Em *n)*ri;.- e rtack Jeff Hostetler threw fo»- 
!e deuoc,4e(^iuliB .* touchdown passes to lead u- 
n West wins ranked West Virginia to a 41-27 

work out wfaatoda / upset of Oklahoma here Saturday, 
ist's play ha Hostetler threw for a total of 


touchdown and threw a 12-yard 
third-period scoring pass to wide 
receiver Pat Tilley to lead St. Louis 
to a 21-7 victory over New Or- 
leans. Ken Stabler started at quart- 


erback for the Saints — the' first 
time in 12 years that New Orleans’ 
Archie Manning has been 
benched. 

Lomax finished with 10 comple- 
tions in 17 attempts for 92 yards. 
It was a 16-yard pass to tight end 
Doug Marsh that set up a 1-yard 
scoring plunge by fullback Wayne 
Morris in the first quarter. Cardi- 
nal halfback' Ottis Anderson 
scored on a 5-yard sprint in (he 
third quarter. 

Stabler, acquired by New Or- 
leans a little over two weeks ago, 
finished with 19 completions on 26 


1 compu 

attempts for 207 yards, includin 


22-yard touchdown 


to 


wide receiver Kenny DucketL 


idinga 

rookie 


spades dp ~_ 32 t yards; bis final scoring pass 
the soi if kkp®. was a game- winner to wide recriv- 


if Westantedoifa», 
know ihit the noM * ^ 
ruffed and be 
5 g to score his psonp'-- 
wfckihegcaMP 


"Wayne Brown midway through 
ihejfinai period. The winners' final 


GCRXEGE FDOTBAUL 


ice 


a«tlei®« 


.ga'S 6 


Mm i*" 


paints came on a 43-yard draw 
that sent tailback Curiin Bede into 
the end zone with 2 : 14 remaining. 

Oklahoma scored on its first two 
possessions- The Mountaineer de- 
fense stiffened in the second quar- 
*ler, however, and Hostetler's aim 
improved to give West Virginia a 
20-14 halftime edge. 

With one of its fastest wishbone 
backfields ever, Oklahoma re- 
gained. the lead on its first tirird- 
_ quarter possession when quarter- 
back Kelly Phelps scored his sec- 
ond TD of the game. But Hostetler 
'wtftt-Wcsi Vimma right back 
pother touchdown. 

7 <ie Sooners tied the game, 27- 

- 27, late in the thud period when 
coraerback Darnell Songy blocked 

- a punt and safety Keith Stanberry 
ran the ball into the Mountaineer 
endzone. 

. : Hosteller is a junior who trans- 
ferred from Penn State last year: 
“For a guy who had never taken a 
snapfor West Virginia and then to 
-come out and- do what he did.” 
sad ' West Virginia Coach Don 
Nefalen, M . .'. . I just don’t have the 
rigfai words to describe it** 

' It was the first opening-game 
loss for Barry Swine in ms 10 
years of wwrifwng at Oklahoma. 
Perm St 39, Marybmd 31 
In Dmwxaty Park, Pennsylva- 
nia, Todd BUrckledgc threw for 
four touchdowns, including a 23- 
yaider to Gv^g Garrity for the go- 
' ahead score in the third quarter, to 


lift Penn State over Maryland. 39- 
31. The losers’ Boomer Esiasan 
had scoring passes of 50 and *0 
yards in writ receiver Ru> • 
Davis, who set a school record 
with seven receptions for iu8 
yards. 

Geoqpa 17, Brigham Young 14 
In Athens, Georgia, Kevin But- 
ler kicked a 44-yard field goal with 
71 seconds left in the game, giving 
Georgia its 17-14 squeaker over 
Brigham Young. Steve Young 
completed 22 of 46 passes for 285 
yards for the Cougars but was in- 
tercepted six times- The Bulldogs' 
Herscbel Walker carried 31 times 
for 224 yards and one TD. 

Nebraska 42, Iowa 7 
In Lincoln. Nebraska, Turner 
GDI threw two scoring passes and 
I-back Mike Rozier rushed for 127 
yards to help Nebraska nut up a 
42-7 trouncing of Iowa. Gill com- 
pleted nine of 1 6 p asses for 144 
yards, including TD passes of 41 
yards to Irving Fryar and 9 yards 
to Todd Brown. 

Alabama 45, Georgia Tech 7 
In Atlanta, Walter Lewis passed 
and ran for 165 yards to pace Ala- 
bama's 45-7 walkover of Georgia 
Tech. 


Vikings 17, Bucc an e er s 10 
In Minneapolis, quarterback 
Tommy Kramer passed for 131 
yards and one touchdown and 
Rick Danmeier Indeed a late field 
goal to give the Vikings a 17-10 
victoiy over Tampa Bay. The 1c s 
nullified the effort of Buc quarter- 
back Doug Williams, who com 
pitted 21 of 37 passes for 290 
yards. Kramer was 16 of 28 for 131 

yards. 

The Vikings were forced to give n i« v 
up the baD with 3; 13 left, but Tam- rj.-v 
pa Bay’s John Holt hobbled the 
punt mid Minnesota’s Jim Hough 
recovered on the Tampa Bay 21, 
setting set up Danmder’s 33-yard 
field goaL 

Falcons 16, Gants 14 
In East Rutherford, New Jersey, 

Mick Luckhurst kicked a 29-yard 
field goal with 58 seconds remain- 
ing to lift Atlanta to a 16-14 tri- 
umph over the New York Giants. 


yard scoring pass from Dickey to 
s drew 


James Lofton as the Packers 
to within 23-21 of the Rams, who 
led 23-0 at halftime. Eddie Lee 
lvery, who rushed for 109 yards on 
17 carries, capped the scoring with 
a 27-yard burst up the middle with 
3:06 remaining. 


SPORTS BRIEFS 


East German Women Set Relay Mark 


Michigan 20, Wisconsin 9 
In Ann Arbor, Michigan, tad- 
backs Lawrence Ricks and Rick 
Rogers scored on short runs and 
quarterback Steve Smith added a 
6-yard touchdown run to cany 

Michigan to a 20-9 victory over 
Wisconsin. 

SMU 51, Tufane 7 
In Irving, Texas, tailback Eric 
Dickerson ran for 183 yards and 


Compiled by Our Staff From Dispatches 

ATHENS — The East German 1,600- me ter women’s relay team set a 
world record of 3 minutes, 19.08 seconds at the European track and field 
championships here Saturday. Kirsten Siemon, Sabine Busch, Dagmar 
Rueb&am and Marita Koch dipped .15 of a second off the old mark, set 
by another East Ger man team at the 1976 Olympic Games. 

Gerard Nijbocr of the Netherlands won the men’s marathon Sunday, 
the competition's final day, with a time of 2 hours, IS minutes and 15.9 
seconds; Armand Parmentier of Belgium took the silver and Karl 
Lismont of Belgium the bronze. Rosa Mota of Portgual woo the wom- 
en’s marathon in 2:36.03.94. followed by Laura Fogli of Italy 
(2:3628.14) and Ingrid Kristiansen of Norway (2:3628.49). 

Other winners Saturday: Thomas Wessinghage of West Germany, 
5,000 meters, 13:28.90; Steve Cram of Britain, 1,500 meters, 3:36.49; 
Dietmar Mogenburg, West Germany, high jump, 7 feet 6 VS inches (about 
226 meters) and Thomas Munkdt, East Germany 1 10-meter high hur- 
dles, 13.4!. 


two TDs to pace Southern Meth- 

Dickerson became^ the second New Zealand Wins Rugby Series 

SMU pky«« the eighth m AUCKLAND, New Zealand — Fullback Alan Hew son set a record 

for points in a test match between major rugby union countries with a 


Southwest Conference history, to 
gain more than 3,000 yards in a ca- 
reer. 


gets tougher, mentally. Every year first, third and fifth games — in 
chips away a little bit more of me. which Evert won a total of two 
f inTnt; 


about history more and 
more because 1 know time is run- 


nin 


OgOUL 

Eachi 


. player had used her respec- 
tive strengths to keep the other off 
balance in the first set 
Mandlikova, relying on strong 
serves and a diversity of speeds cm 
her strokes, held her service in the 


points. 

But Evert was just as dominat- 
ing, trying Mandlikova's patience 
and forcing her into frustrating 
mi stakes. Mandlikova didn’t win a 
point in Evert's first service game. 
But she had a break point m the 
set's fourth game before hiltin 
forehand into the net Evert 


slashed a devastating cross-court 
for the advantage and won the 
game when Mandlikova netted a 
backhand service return. 

In the seventh game, with the set 
tied at 3-3 and Mandlikova serv- 
ing. Evert won the first three 
points, the last when Mandlikova 
sent a half-volley into the neL 

And when hex opponent at- 
tacked the net (wo points later. 


Even passed her with a forehand 
for she break. After holding serve 
for a 5-3 lead. Evert briefly shifted 
styles by attacking the net to make 
it break point, 30-40. 

Mandliko va missed a forehand 
volley on the next point to lose the 1 
set. 

It was the 14th meeting between 
the two. Evert having won 1 1 ti ro es 
previously. 


Lendl Jolts McEnroe, Meets Connors in Final 


By Neil Amdur 

New York Times Serna 

NEW YORK — Ivan Lendl end- 
ed John McEnroe’s three-year 


dominance in the UJS. Open Satur- 
COonors 


in 


volley cross-court for a winner, she 
itched 


watched her opponent's backhand 
service return soil well post the 
baseline. 

For the 20-year-old Mandlikova, 
who battled back from back inju- 
ries that kept her out of tourna- 
ment play during the first two 
months of 1982, the loss was not a 
bitter one. 

"1 am happy," she said. “This 


aow I can do belter." 

Even, 27, addressed herself to 
questions about her eventual re- 
tirement. "I know my time is limit- 
ed on the pro circuit," she said "It 


The Falcons closed in on the Gi- 
ants when safety Bob Glazebrook 
picked up a final-quarter fumble 
by Leon Peny on the Atlanta 9- 
yard line and ran it back 91-yards 
for a touchdown, a club record for 
a fumble recovery. 

BOls 14, Chiefs 9 
In Orchard Pork, New York, 
quarterback Joe Ferguson threw 
first-half touchdowns to Frank 
Lewis and Jerry Butler to lead the 
Buffalo Bills to a 14-9 victory over 
Kansas City. 

The Bills took a 7-3 lead on 
Lewis’ 20-yard reception 11 min- 
utes into the game. The Chiefs 
scored the first two times they had 
the ball on long field goals by Nick 
Lowery; Lowery also hit a 42- 
yard er midway through the fourth 
quarter. 

Packers 35, Rams 23 
In Milwaukee, Lynn Dickey 
threw two fourth-quarter touch- 
down passes 17 seconds apart to 
cap a rally as the Green Bay Pack- 
ers defeated he Los Angeles 
Rams, 35-23. 

Dickey hit tight end Paul Coff- 
man with a 10-yarderwith 11:12 to 
moments after linebacker 
uy Prather recovered a Robert 
Alexander fumble on a kick return. 
The score, giving the Packers a 28- 
23 lead, came on the heels of a 15- 


day and joined Jimmy 
Sunday’s men’s final. 

The Czechoslovak's 6-4, 6-4, 7-6 
victory extended his string of 
grand prix triumphs over McEnroe 
to six in the past 18 months. Dur- 
ing that time, McEnroe has won 
only one of their 17 sets. 

Connors registered a 6-1. 3-6, 6- 
2 6-3 semifinal decision over Guil- 
lermo Vilas. Courtside hand sig- 
nals from his coach. Ion Tiriac, 
could not help the Argentinian 
crack Connors. 

Connors, seeded second, holds 
an 8-1 career edge over third-seed- 
ed Lendl, but many of his victories 
came before Lendl became an es- 
tablished force on the circuit. In 
thdr most recent meeting, last 
month on a hard surface in the 
semifinals of the Association of 
T ennis Professionals champion- 
ships, Lendl was hot and Connors 
was not, and the result was a 6-1, 
6-1 rouL 

In reaching his second grand 
slam final (he lost to Bjorn Borg in 
the 1981 French Open), Lendl 
powered through a demanding 
draw. Before McEnroe, he defeat- 
ed Ramesh Krishnan, Tun May- 
otte in five sets, Harold Solomon, 
Mats Wilander (6-2, 6-2, 6-2) and 
Khn Warwick. 

McEnroe was frustrated 
throughout Saturday’s 2-hour-39- 
minute match. Just as McEnroe 
emerged with a serve- and-vofley 
game to dominate Borg — after 
Borg's top-spin style had con- 
trolled Connors — Lendl has de- 


turns that nullified any force or 
depth in his lira volley. 

There were only two service 
breaks in the match. McEnroe vol- 
leyed away the fifth game of the 
first set. and Lendl opened the sec- 
ond set with a break. 

Lendl faced 0-30 while serving 
at 5-4 in the second set and break' 
points in the second and fourth 
game * of the third set — but never 
lost serve. 


The Connors- Vilas match was 
ig in several ways. Vilas 
won their only two meetings 
earlier this year, both indoors, and 


bad been among the few players 
m Con- 


said "gets me disorgan- 


Mcl 
ized." 

“He forces me to do things dif- 
ferently ” McEnroe said of Lendl’s 
improving serves and returns, 
winch have dictated the tempo of 
their recent matches. “Thais the 
mark of a great player ” 

McEnroe did not help himself 
by moping between points, repeat- 
edly questioning close calls and 
banging his racquet an the ground. 

He did not serve well, managing 
only 49 percent of first serves. 
Forced to attack off his seooad 
serve, he ran into paced, angled re- 


Assessments 

“He’s improved his serve,” 
McEnroe saia “It’s harder for me 
to attack it than it was before.” 

His inability to handle the serve 
involved more than power or 
stroke production. Unlike Con- 
nors, who uses his returns as an 
offensive weapon, McEnroe 
prefers to block, push or guide his 
returns and play his way into the 
point 

But many of the returns landed 
short, around the center-service 
line, allowing Lendl to move in for 
deep forehand cross-court ap- 
proaches that left McEnroe little 
or do room to pass. 

"The difference between now 
and when 1 would lose badly to 
him is the return of serve from 
both ways,” said Lendl, who raised 
his record for the year to 86 victo- 
ries in 93 matches. This is his 19th 
tournament; he has won 11 and 
finished as runner-up in five. 

Throughout Saturday's match, 
Connors was aware that many tac- 
tics of the fourth-seeded Vilas 
appeared to follow directives from 
Tiriac, a former Romanian Davis 
Cug^p layer known for his strategic 

Hand signals are not illegaL 
"You can coach with your hands, 
but not verbally,” said Mike 
Blanchard, (he referee. 

Tiriac's signals varied from a 
flick of an index finger to rubbing 
a knee. Bui because Vilas some- 
times stood so close to him. Tiriac 
could be seen mouthing instruc- 
tions. Watching Tiriac watch Vilas 
was a sideshow, and Connors left 
no doubt about his displeasure. 

“That's a bunch of bull.” he said 
afterward. "As long as he’s only 
giving signals, you can’t do any- 
thing. If he starts talking, that’s 
something else. But he’s a big 
enough boy now. He should be 
able to do it by himself.” 


with a career edge (5-4) on 
nors. 

Things didn’t really take shape 
until tne second set, after Connors 
bad broken serve at 30 in the 
fourth and sixth games of the 
opener. Vilas found a working for- 
mula by mixing lopping lop-spin 
forehands across court and sliced 
backhands down the line; as a re- 
sult, Connors could never get a 
groove on his forehand. 

Because Vilas applied so much 
top spin on his forehand, the ball 
bounced higher on the DecoTurf 
surface. Thus, Connors was hitting 
his forehand with the racquet head 
unusually high, driving down on 
the balL Vilas's backhand slice 
produced the opposite effect, the 
ball spinning low and forcing Con- 
nors to underspin shots. 

Serving at 1-2, 40-15 in the sec- 
ond set, Connors suddenly struck 
a bad patch. Forehands went wide 
or into the net Vilas drove a back- 
hand winner down the line ax 
deuce and broke for the first tune 
on another netted forehand. 

It was the only break or the set 
but statistics told the story: After 
committing only seven unforced 
forehand errors in the opening set 
Connors made 13 in the second. 

"The ball was jumping at me 
hand and high,” he said later. "It 
took me a little while to figure out 
how to handle it” 

The third set became a drama 
within a drama — Connors trying 
to solve the forehand riddle, Vilas 
glancing at Tiriac and Tiriac send- 
ing han d signals. 

Serving at 1-all, Connors saved 
one break point at 30-40 when Vi- 
las drove a top-spin forehand long. 
Connors saved another break 
point and won the game. After Vi- 
las had held, Connors held, again 
for 3-2. On the changeover^ Tiriac 
gestured to Vilas with his right 
hand, as if to suggest more looping 



Jimmy Connors 

A charged-up four-set winner. 


top^spin. 


/lias, not Connors, lost control. 
Instead of going for a winning shot 
on the second or third hit in sever- 
al rallies, Connors patiently played 
for angle and position, waited for 
the short ball and then attacked or 
gunned for the placement. 


His points came in bunches, 
while Tiriac’s gum-chewing inten-i 
sified. Vilas served a game-ending 
double fault in the sixth game, and 
Connors led, 4-2. 

By the eighth game, Connors' 
was at full throttle, sweeping 16 of 
the last 18 points in the set A run- 
ning backhand cross-court winner" 
from behind the baseline and ft. 
stinging forehand service return’ 
brought him to set point. Vilas 
then double-faulted to end the set. ‘ 

The fourth set found Vilas in re-j 
peated trouble. He held from 15-40, 
m the second and sixth games, but 
then Connors attacked, breaking 
ai 30 for 5-3 and serving out the 

qvitr-h 


Pitcher Hits GrandrSlam, Expos Beat Cubs , 10-6 
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CHICAGO — Pilcher Scott 
Sanderson’s first major league 
home run — a grand-slam — 
helped the Montreal Expos defeat 
the Chicago Cubs, 10-6, here Sat- 
urday. 

Sanderson's homer capped a six- 
run third inning; Al Oliver also hit 
a home run in the inning and add- 
ed a two-run double in a three-run 
eighth. Sanderson (10-11) struck 
idling his 


Pirates 10, PfaSSes 9 
In Pittsburgh, Bill Madlock hit 
reliever Ron Reed’s first pitch for 
a home run leading off the ninth to 
lift the Pirates to a 10-9 decision 
over Philadelphia. 

Cardinals 6, Mete 3 


11 


In Sl Louis, George Hendrick 
hit his first homer since July 31 


out 10 batters, equaling his five- 


baseball roundup 


year-career high^during 6 VS inn- 


ings' work. Woodie Fryman went 
the rest of the way for his 1 1th 
save. 

Oliver led off the Expos' big in- 
ning with his 21st homer of the 
year. Gary Carter singled off Ran- 
dy Martz (9-9L went to second 
when Tim Wallach was hit by a 
pitch and scored on Chris SpeieT's 
single. Doug Flynn's single loaded 
the bases before Sanderson hit a 1- 
I pitch into the right-field bleach- 
ers. 

Reds 4, Braves 3 
In Atlanta, Mario Soto scattered 
nine hits and Dave Concepcion hit 
a three-run home run to help Cin- 
cinnati break a seven-game losing 
streak with a 4-3 victory over the 
Braves. 

Dodgers 5, Astros 3 
In Houston, Dusty Baker hit a 
two-run homer and pitcher Jerry 
Reuse contributed a run-scoring 
double in helping Los Angeles 
down the Astros. 5-3. 


and Joaquin Andujar and two re- 
lievers combined on a seven-hitter 
to lead the Cardinals past New 
York, 6-3. 

Giants 8, Padres 3 
In San Diego, Tom O’Malley 
and Johnnie LeMaster each drove 
in two runs and Al Holland 
pitched four innings of hitless re- 
lief as San Francisco defeated the 
Padres, 8-3. 

Orioles 8, Indians 1 
In the American League, in 
Cleveland, Eddie Murray drove in 
three runs with a two-run double 
and a angle to pace Baltimore’s 8- 
1 laugher over the Indians. 

White Sox 2, A’s 0 
In Oakland, California, Carlton 
Fisk hit a. two-run home run to 
help Jerry Koosman and Salome 
Bang as combine on a six-hitter as 
Chicago blanked the A’s, 2-0. 

Red Sox 13, Tigers 3 
In Boston, Gary Allenson baited 
in five runs and the Red Sox took 


advantage of seven errors and 
walks to drub Detroit. 13-3. 

Angels 4, Blue Jays 1 
In Anaheim, California, Rob 
Wflfong drove in two runs with a 
fust-inning single and California 
went on to beat Toronto, 4-1, be- 
hind Ken Fotsch's four-hitter. 

Royals 9, Twins 3 
In Kansas City, Missouri, Frank 
White drove in two runs and Hal 
McRae homered, becoming the 
Royals’ all-time single-season RBI 
leader in a 9-3 victory over Minne- 
sota. McRae’s 24tb home run of 


the season, leading off the second, 
gave him 119 RBIs, eclipsing the 
1 18 by George BreU in 1980. 

Yankees 14, Brewers 2 
In New York, Dave Winfield 
had a three-run homer and an RBI 
single and Dave Righetti pitched a 
five-hitter as the Yankees trounced 
Milwaukee, 14-2. 

Rangers 5i, Mariners 2 
In Arlington, Texas, George 
Wright, Pete O’Brien and Laify 
Parrish hit bases-empty sixth-in- 
ning home runs to cany Texas to a 
5-2 victory over Seattle. 


Friday and Saturday Baseball line Scores 


Friday’s Results 


Saturday's Results 


try, a drop, five p enal ties and two conversions against Australia Satur- 
day. NewZeaJ ' ' 


Amoux Leads From Start 


JJ.S. College Football Scores 
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CFL Standings 
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SOUTH 

Alabema 4& Gcoroto Taen 7 
Auburn 25. WakaFof-Ml 10 

Florida i7.Sotftwm Co* 9 
UoonHa V. Sritfwn YOWto U 
uoaMana Tadi 2ft w.TmasSt? 
Miami (PMu> 31. Hourioo 12 
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Tw«m«&i«M SI. 21 

VandbrtintM. Momenta SI. u 

MIDWEST 

Btfdowtm Dorian 17 
UtbwbaMtctooonSLM 
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lodkiao SL 14Nm*MradttSM0 
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Idaho SLADraM 31 
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land won the match, 33-18, p~ i the three-match series. 

Other All Black pants came on a try by Mark Shaw and a drop by 

Wayne Smith. For the Wallabies — who lost the first test Aug. 14 in m TVT* T. j • IX-?— 

Christchurch, 23-16. and won Aug. 28 in Wellington, 19-16 — Roger £Q fy XtlX 

Gould sawed a try and kicked three penalties and a conversion and 
Michael Hawker scored with a drop. 

Hewson’s 26 points broke the r ec o rd of 24, set fay New Zeala nd ’s 
Fergic McCormick against Wales in 1969. 


McCullough Leads U.S. Golf by 1 


SUTTON, Massachusetts — Mike McCullough shot a five-under-par 
66 Saturday to a one-shot lead over George Archer and Peter Jacob- 
sen after three rounds of a Professional Golfers’ Association tournament 
here. McCullough has a three-round total of 202, 11 under par. Archer 
and Bob Gilder, with 134s, had led McCullough by two strokes after 
Friday’s second round. 

Archer bogeyed Saturday's final two holes for his 69/203; Jacobsen 
matched McCullough's third-round 66. Brad Bryant, with a 64, was tied 
at 204 with Gilder. 


Complied by Our Staff From Dispatches 

MONZA, Italy — Rene Amoux 
of France, in a turbocharged Re- 
nault, led from the start and won 
Sunday’s Italian Grand Prix For- 
mula One auto race, the next-to- 
last event of the 1982 world cham- 
pionship. 

Amoux covered the 52 laps and 
187.4 miles (about 301.6 kilome- 
ters) in one hour 22 minu tes and 


ter taking the lead on the first 
Andretti was AS seconds off 
pace in third. 

“This is very satisfying,” said a 
smiling Amoux said, recalling tW 
he was l e a din g ax Monza in 1980 
when his engine blew up. 

The turbocharged Brabhams of 
current champion Nelson Piquet 
and teammate Riccardo Patrese 
were out of the race after eight 


laps. Piquet, a Brazilian, had been 

d fa 


NBA Bucks Get Cowens from Celtics 


25.73 seconds. The turbocharged’ 

Ferraris of Fr enchman Patrick second fastest in pre-raoe time tn- 
Tambay (14 seconds >y*inH Ar- als and Patrese was fourth fastest 
noux) and Mario Andretti of the’ 


MILWAUKEE — Former Boston Celtic star Dave Cowens was traded 
to the Milwaukee Bucks Friday for Quinn Buckner. Cowens, 33, retired 
just before the start of the 1980-81 National Basketball Association sear 
son. Cowens reportedly signed a two-year contract with the Bucks. 

Milwaukee has won the Central Division title for the last two years, 
to {alter in the playoffs against bigger teams. Coach Don Ndson 
Cowens, at 6-foot-9 and 230 pounds, will give the dub the^powex 


forward it needs. Cowens, a seven-time all-star, played 10 years 


Celtics and averaged 18.2 points and 14 rebounds per game. 

: he played tu 


Buckner, 28, had started every game 


under Nelson for six 


years and is considered one of the top point guards in the league. Celtic fr 
point guard Nate Archibald wilibe 35befoie thcscason ends. ; “ 


United States finished second and 
third, respectively. John Watson of 
Britain was fourth in a McLaren, 
keeping alive his chances for the 
world driving title. 

Keke Rosbers of Roland has a 
nine-point lead in the overall 
standings; a victory is worth nine 
points, so if Watson wins in Las 
Vegas on Sept. 25 and Rashers 
fads to score a point — as he did 
Sunday — both drivers would end 
the season with 42 points. Wil- 
liams would then the title on 

lh« .ham* nf i 


ITALIAN SJUJ» PRIX 

1. Ram Araoax.i Franco. Renault. 1 hour. 22 
mimiML 21734 saennav avoragt fpond 21M krii 
(ISUOmrii). 

2. Patrick Tranter. Fnra Farrari, 1 fflW. 

I Marin Andretti, U&. Ferrari. 1 33: Hi. 

4 jean mstaon. arttoia. McLam 
X Mkftoto Alborata note TvnalLcm 
«. Eiuo cnoMor, ux. Taibat Llatar. am ua. 

7. Nlari ManwO, Brfiata. unu, eno tan. 
ft Krira Roabwg. F Woos, wllltambiwn kml 
9. Edna 5 atear.atlltAT& too tap*. 

Hi Andraa Da Cnarta. Italy. Alta Reman, two 


More Sports 
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AMIRICAN LEAGUE 

Driroll 110 Wl 200-4 13 0 

Baton ooo aoi aao -4 7 a 

Merrib Lew ( 9 ) and UW.Parrtati; Eaan- 
lay. Aponte m end Altaraan. Gwiman m. W— 
Morris. K-M. L — Ector* tey, U- 11 . HRs-Oatrvif. 
WH Baker (ML wocfcORtvss ( 51 . Lornon 1 UI. Bos- 
ton. Vosmamskl 115 ). 

Mllwoufeeo 100 Ml 028— 5 10 2 

Re« York 2 B 0 010 000-3 9 2 

CoktoeU and Yari; Gulorv. Kaufman (U end 
Canine. W— CoMwoli. 15 - 11 . L— GtiMrv. 144 . 
HR— MUwooko*. CMooro U). 

SeoTrte 000 301 100-0 9 0 

Texas »• 000 010-2 6 D 

Perry. vondeBerg ( 0 ) and Esslan; Tatiana. 
Henke ( 7 > and Bjohnmn. W P erry. Ml L— 
Tatiana, 4 - 17 . HR*— Seattle. DJMndersen 113 ). 
Toxas.C. Wrtgtd t 9 ), O’Brien 111 . 

Minnesota 000 000 500-8 < 0 

Kansas city 000 000 000-0 4 1 

Castillo and Laudner; Gura, Armstronp < 71 , 
Hood ( 9 ) and woman, w— Castilla, 9 -U. L— 
Gura, T 7 -U.HR — Minnesota. Mbnf ( 257 - 
BotHmare 000 000 200 000 1— 3 0 1 

Cleveland 001 001 000 000 0-2 5 1 

McGrsoar, feOavfs 14 ), T-Marttnez 10 ), Stew- 
art 111 ) and Dempsey; Barker. Wmn IS). 
Spfltner ill) and Banda Hassev ( 13 ). w- S iew- 
ort. 87 . L— Soillner, 174 . HR— BalHmore. Mur- 
ray ( 25 ). 

CMcooo 303 OH HI -9 11 2 

Oakland OH 010 028-3 5 1 

Lome, Kern »). Lyta (91 and Fisk. Hill ( 91 : 
Norris. Hanna ( 3 ). D'AquIsto ( 0 ) and Kearney, 
w— Lama. 9 - 7 . L— Norris. 7 -Ml HRs— O ileaaa. 
Kemp 2 < 161 . Betties (ZD. Fisk ( 13 ). Oakland. 
MDaviSd). 

Toronto OH) 001 008-2 3 0 

Can lorn la W 0 ON OSn -8 * 3 

LaaLD.Morniv (B) and ftMartlnez: Zafan raid 
Boone. W— Zahn. 187 . L — Loot 10 - 13 . 

RATIONAL LEAOUB 

Montreal 010 210 HI— 7 n 0 

CMcooo 019 000 mo- 2 » 1 

Rogers. Reardon ( 8 ) and Carter; Jenkins, Pro- 
tv 151 . Stein III end J. Davis. W-Rootts. 17 - 7 . 
l-jmiMm. 181 S. HRs— Montreal, Cromarrta 
nis.woJKx* cm 

Philadelphia 22 D 210 000—7 15 0 

Pittsburgh 022 100 008-510 2 

Rutnvoa Monos 17 ) and &Dksu Candelaria, 
d»te IS). Tekulve ( 0 ) and T.Pena W-Ruto- 
vervll-ia. L-Condelaria.U^HRs-Pltlsfcirgh. 
Easier (id), Modtoek (TO). 

Cincinnati 001 000 010-2 9 7 

Allan la 230 0 » 21 u-B 9 0 

ELSnirkry, Haves ( 3 ), Lesley ( 7 ) raid TreriAe.- 
Persz. Garber IS) aid Benedict W-Ptrez. 1 - 4 . 
L— &Shirifv. 812 . HRs — Atlanta. Muntfrr US). 
R. Ramiros It). 

New York ODD 100 010-1 9 1 

suauIs on oh aoi-1 a a 

Sam On see (7) and HCdomi Stwer. Bair 
(N. Kea) ( 91 . Lahti ( 9 ) and D. Porter. W-S«n. 
M. L— stuaer, M. H Re— New York. Kinsman 
( 35 ). Si.Louks. K. He r nrantas ( 7 ). 

Las Angelas Oil 1 U 000-3 6 2 

Houston WO 010 000-2 I 2 

HeMon. Forster 15 ), Siewari It). StHme U). 
Ntadenhier ( 9 ) and Sdesda, Yeager ( 9 ): Ryan 
and Mhby.W-&Howc, 7 ^L L— Ryan. 14 - 11 . HR- 
Lai Anpeleb Hnohm ( 1 1 . 

Son Francisco 600 SB I 320 — J 11 7 

SanOtaaa 000 TOO 000—1 0 1 

BreMw and Brenlv; Drmeekv, Lucas (I). 
Griffin («. CM Her (ll and T. Kennedy. W— 


AMI RICAN LHAGUE 

Baltimore 012 1M 2H-I 14 1 

Cleveland 010 OH 008-1 9 1 

Flanagan and Nolan; Sorenson. Heaton (41. 
Brennan (0) and Banda. MMiorodny (S). W- 
Ftonaavi. 14— la L— Sorensen. 18-13. 

Detroit 0M W0 018- 3 11 1 

Boston 400 MS 20 m— 13 10 1 

Wilcox. Benmouer Ml. RaUtsdiDd (5). Rocker 
(4), Peshnkk It). James ( 7 ) and Parrish, Fahei 
(7); Torres. Crawford (91 and Altaraan, Gedmor 
17). w— 1 Terras. 9—a. L— Wilcox, 18— a 
CnicoBO 000 ON 000— 2 4 I 

Oakland HO OH 000- 0 4 I 

Koosman. BariHai (91 and Ftak; Codfrofl 
Beard (91 ond Kearney. W— Koosman, 84. L- 
Cod1relL8i. HR— Oilcooo. Fisk (141. 

Seattle U0 NO 010-2 5 ( 

Texas ON OH Q2x— S 7 I 

Bannister. Caudill (» and Sweet; Heuah rax 
Sundbara. W Hooch. 14— IL L- -Bannister, li- 
lt. HRe— Seattle. BocMe era). Traces. (LWriatr 
(lO).OBrtan (2). Parrish (13). 

Milwaukee ON ON 200— 2 5 I 

New York 440 2H02X— 14 18 ' 

Median. August Ino (2). Easterly (5), Slater 
(7). Bernard (8) and Yost; RUiritl end Gerane 
W-Rtahettl, 9-1 L— Mtadktv n-11 HRs- 
MJhHOukee. Breutwrd (41. New York. WhtfMt 
132). Gamble (141. 

Minnesota no m 000-3 9 

Kraisasatv 111 140 01*— 9 13 ' 

vMa Felton (si. D.Cnoper (71 and Laudner 
Leonard. Qutsenberry (I) and Wattian. W- 
leofwrd. ID— A l— V iola. 4—4. HR» Mlwmete 
Word (Ml. Kansas City, McRae (24). 

Tereate ON ON HD— 1 4 t 

ColHarnla 3N OH OBx— 4 9 ' 

sttab and Martinez; Forsdi and Boone. W- 
FemctolMB. L— Stleto, 14-U. 

MAT1DMAL LEAGUE 

Lu Angeles 2H OH 008-5 10 ' 

Houston 001 HD HD-3 ' 7 

Reuss. Howe anmd Yeager; Ruble, KneppOi 
(Si. Matfitt (I), Boone (0). Roberge Ml. SmM 
W ond Astray, Putols (9). W-fiWNL 15-M. L- 
Ruble. 7- 13. HR-LNAwetas. Baker (2J). 
Montreal Olt ON 030—10 14 ■ 

Odcoga 102 200 HD— A 10 ‘ 

Sanderson. Fryman (7) and Carter; Marti 
Campbell W- TMrew (•). Hernandez {U. Prat 
(0) ana Davis, w — S andonon. to— n. l— M arti 
9-9. HRs— Montreal. Oliver 121). Sanderson (11 
Chicago, 5raidberB (4). 

anclmotl 301 OH It- I 7 

A (tan to ON no HO— 3 t 

Sola and Trevhra; Boobs, walk (1), Alvaro 
14), HausmoA (i), BMraskm (7) ond Benadla 
W— Soto. 12-11. L Begoo. 3—1. HRs-Ondf 
nail. CanotPdan (4). Atiorfa. Chambito (171 
wnsltlnotan (15). 

PldtadoWda 0NU4BD1— 917 

Pittsburgh 240 ON HI — TO 14 

Knikara. Farmer (2), Bohnsan (S). Altfmlran 
(4), McGrow Reed (9) god Diaz; AKW1U 
MU, Rama (4), Scurry (41, SwmMnto (71 
Tekshra (9) and Petra. W-Tekuhra. 11— ft. L- 
ftoed, 4— i HRs-PtilladeMita. SdanUt H2l 
P H ia rare ti, Madlock (17). 

Stow York OH OH 003-3 7 ' 

SLLauta MB 003 Ox-4 11 

Lynau-Stak (&). Diet (I) and Hodaes; Anduto 
Lahti (4), Sutter (9) end Porter. W— Andu(» 
13— W. L— Lynch. 3—7. HR*-N*w Ynrk. KftK 
man (341. StJLmds. Hraxfrids (f7|. 

San F r anc i s co 001 <10 000—0 > 

San Dtaoe OH ON 000-31? 

Wdsn-Oritthi m,Hawhbrait).Lucas(BJ . 
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language 

f Bloopies 9 of the Year 


By William Safire 
TI7ASHINGTON — Every year 
yy about this time, Madison 
Avenue operatives start coating 
their digestive tracts with anta c id s 
— once anti-adds, but the “I” was 
dropped in 1753 to avoid the dash 
of vowels, such as still exists in 
anti-intellectual — in amiriparinq 
of the “Bloopies 

The Gold- 
Plated Chain for 
Most Snuffling 
use of Sadomaso- 
chism in Advertis- 
ing to Arthur 
Treacher's fast- 
food restaurants, 
for their unfor- 
gettable headline: 

“One Dozen 
Battered Shrimp , 

53,9?" 

The Financial Redundancy Silver 
Dollar to Forbes magazine, for 
“Before you invest another dollar, 
mail the card below first” 

The Mom-’n’-Pop Humanitarian 
Noncorporate Flesh-and- Blood Pur- 
ple Heart to those companies 
which present them selves as ag- 
glomerations of nice human be- 
ings, an award shared by Wey- 
erhaeuser Lumber (“the tree-grow- 
ing people”). Eastern Airlines 
(“the people of Eastern welcome 
you”) and General Motors (“Peo- 


The Old Suffragette Button for 
Sexism Thai Sells to Mercedes- 
Benz, for “Makes better drivers — 
of afidonados and housewives 
alike.” 



IN A PIECE on the need for 
new wofds to cover familiar situa- 
tions, I advertised for a neologism 
to mean “the in-laws of your chil- 
dren.” In Yiddish, the relationship 


is denoted by the word machetun- 
rived from the Hebrew noun 


pie Building Transportation to 
Save People"). 

The N ever -Sample -the- Product- 


Sample-the-Product 
While- You ’re- Writing-the- Copy 
Crystal Shot Glass to Irish Mist fi- 
queur, for “Give someone a bottle 
of Irish Mist and you give them 
hills that roll forever, lakes that ra- 
diate light . . First runner-up in 
this category is Howard Johnson’s 
restaurants, which ask patrons to 
fill out a card reading: “Did the 
server introduce themself by 
name?” 

The Two-Dollar-Word Glittering 
Tiara to Tune Inc. for listing un- 
der “Present Imperative” such 
verbs as “background” and 
“source,” now acceptable in jour- 
naj argon, and adding the tony “as- 
severate.” The nominator, Paul 
Janensch, executive editor of The 
(Louisville, Kentucky) Courier- 
Journal and The Louisville limes, 
says, “Asseverate means assert” 
(Time had another entry from its 
records division, advertising a 
Chopin recording that “would as- 
sure his immortality for all time.”) 

The Huge Octavo Statuette of 
Charles Darwin to New American 
Library, for its advertisement of 
Irving Stone's “The Origin” as “a 
hardcover-size pa 


im, derived 
plural of mechutanim, “related by 
marriage.” 

In p assing , I derogated the sup- 
need for new words to cover 
ly specialized relationships, 
shrugging off the query from a 
reader wno wanted to know what 
to call “an ex-wife with whom one 
was having an affair." However, 
since most of the ma3 came in 
with suggestions for that query 
and not mine, let me pass them 
along: 

“A divorced couple, neither of 
whom has chosen another mate,'* 
writes L Sprague de Camp of VB- 
lanova, Pennsylvania, “are quite 
likely to continue sporadic sexual 
relations, at least until one or the 
other sets his sights on someone 
else. How about amorart When 
the affair is broken off, the amorex 
would become an ex-amorex .” 

“Because I am having an affair 
with my ex-husband,” writes an 
Arizona woman, “I have three 
suggestions.” Conjugate, as a noun, 
is one; the others, interspersed 
with embarrassing and unneces- 
sary confidences, are paramate and 
metamour. 

Other submissions are many-go- 
round. mistrex (limited to the 
female) and expousaL Perhaps the 
best is spousetress' for the female, 
sportster for the male. 

Most Lexicographic Irregulars 
let me down on “the relations of 


your married children.” but Gene 
Fried of 


Peekskili, New York, and 
Arnold Lewin of Cortland, New 
York, report the word in Spanish 
to be consvegros. “In-laws” are sue- 
gros, and once removed — via your 
children — they become consue - 
gras, but if we're going to use a 
foreign word, we mi g ht as well 
stick to macheiunim 
Most suggestions included out- 
laws, but that is not conducive to 
good relations with the kid's new 
in-laws. 

The best idea for a name for 
your children's relatives: Kind er- 
kin. Let’s see if it flies; it's a lot 
more useful than spousetress. 

New York Tima Service 


Iceland’s First-Name President 


By Carla Hall 

Washington Post S&vlce 

W ASHINGTON — In Ice- 
land, the -president runs 
for office but never talks about 
politics. 

That alone would qualify Ice- 
land as an unusual country — 

v _ - . ^ e 1:1 


leaving out other facts like: 
• All 


. _1 day sun on the summer 
solstice in the northern part of 
the country. 

• Year-round outdoor swim- 
ming due to warm underground 
springs. 

• One of the highest per capita 
incomes among European coun- 
tries, with even distribution. 

• A population of 230,000 
and, in me fall, 2 million sheep. 
(“Iceland without sheep woulda i 
be Iceland,” says the president) 

“The pest of president is abso- 
lutely unpolitical” says President 
Vigdrs Finnbogadottir, 52, whose 
ai mame means “daughter of 
Finnbogi,” her father having 
ht*»n Finnbogi Rutur ThorvaHs- 
son. “Somebody has to be above 
these political things. Politics are 
rather emotionaL” 

In the United States to visit 
President Ronald Reagan and 
help himrh an nationwide cele- 
bration of Nordic culture, the 
president of Iceland possesses 
handsome Nordic looks, and she 
is called by her first name, as are 
most Icelanders. 

' Seans So Strange' 

“I see written ‘President 
Ftnnbogadottir,’ and it seems so 
strange, she says, sitting in her 
hotel suite. “It doesn't exist.” In 
Iceland, surnames — denoting 
daughter or son of someone — 
mean n othing . In the phone 
book, full names are listed alpha- 
betically by first name. 

She was approached about 
r unning for president in 1980. At 
the time she was director of the 
Reykjavik Theater Company. 
“You see in Iceland, you do not 
wake up one morning and think, 
‘I want to become president.'” 
she says. “The tradition is that 
someone conies to you and asks 
you to stand They see something 
in the person whom they want to 
represent the country. 1 said in 
the campaign that I was not 
standing for the country. I was 
s tanding for the people who 
wanted me. I was the spokes- 
man.” 



MG VMS, far The Wtaht&r Fob 

President Finnbogadottir: “Absolutely unpoHtkaL” 


fishing vessels in hostilities re- 
ferred to as the “cod wars.” 

The imag e of Iceland as simply 
a glacial rendezvous pom for 
presidents and chess champions 
is a faded one. Finnbogadottir 
points out that student ex ch a ng es 
between the United States and 
Iceland flourish and fuel enthusi- 
asm for both countries. 

Veto Power, Sort of 

She signs bills and has the 
power of veto, although exercis- 
ing that right is unheard of. “If s 
fast and foremost the democrati- 
cally elected members of parlia- 
ment who make the bills. " she 
says. “If for some reason, the bill 
is vetoed, it goes back to the peo- 
ple for a national vote.” 

When she has time, she sli 
out and goes to the theater s 
used to ran. “Even a president 
has a coffee break in the morn- 
ing,” she says. “If s a three-min- 
ute walk to the theater and since 
I am a good friend, they let me sit 
and watch rehearsals.” 


LETTER FROM MOSCOW 


,yjC - 
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it was time that woman should 
stand,” Finnbogadottir says. 

The daughter of a civil engi- 
neer and professor at the Univer- 
sity of Iceland and a nurse who 
was chairman of the Icelandic 
Nurse’s Association, Finnboga- 
dottir had become known for ner 
lectures on Icelandic culture both 
in Iceland and abroad. 

If voters had hesitations about 
her being a single, divorced wom- 
an with a young daughter, 
Finnbogadottir sought to dispel 
them: u a man is president and 


he loses his wife, would you ask 
s. “Ev 


She says that some people had 
decisic 


made a conscious decision to 
search out a woman candidate. 
“There were people who thought 


him to resign?” she asks. “Every- 
body can become single, again.” 

Sbe won the election on June 
30, 1980. She is the fourth presi- 
dent of the Republic of Iceland, 
which declared its full independ- 
ence from Denmark in 1944. 

Iceland is a country with no 
armed forces save a coast guard 
and a government so compact 
that the Foreign Ministry takes 
up one floor ora government off- 
ice building in the capital city of 
Reykjavik. “But a large floor,” 
says Finnbogadottir. “It's not 
two rooms and a kitchen.” 

“It’s definitely one of the 
smallest foreign ministries,” says 
Olafur Egflsson, chid of proto- 
col who nas accompanied Finn- 
bogadottir on this trip, “but if s 
larger than the State Department 
in Thomas Jefferson’s time.” 


What does the president do? 

“I can’t say 1 sit in a deep chair 
all day,” says Finnbogadottir , 
muffing over the question and 
fingering a pair of pinkish brown 
framed eyeglasses. “I always find 
it difficult to describe what I'm. 
doing afl day. Gentlemen,” she 
says, turning to the two Icelandic 
officials sitting with her, “what 
do I do all day? I receive quite a 
lot of people — people who have 
different causes. Anybody in Ice- 
land can make an appointment to 
see the president.” 

‘Difficult to Describe 7 


She studied French at .the Uni- 
versity of Grenpble and at the 
Sorbonne in Baris the late *40s 
and early '50s — specializing in 
drama — before coating back to 
Iceland where she taught French 
in junior college and on television 
and was a tour guide. She was al- 
ways interested m drama. “I was 
very enthusiastic about avant- 
garde theater,” rite says. “1 was in 
the first experimental theater 
group in Iceland.” She was direc- 
tor of the theater company from 
1972 to 1980. 


And one wouldn’t have to wait 
too long. “If you invented a new 
boat-safeguarding measure and 
you wanted me to introduce it in 
my next speech, I think I would 
see you this afternoon.” 

“we have very deep roots,” she 
says. “I have not yet met an 
Icelander abroad who is not a lit- 
tle homesick. Part of it is this is- 
land and part is this . langimy 
We are only 230.000 people who 
speak it Every single person is 
needed to ran the country.” 

Their problems are not unem- 
ployment — they have none, says 
Finnbogadottir — or poverty. In- 
stead. they worry about the de- 
dining supply of fish their main 
export, ana fiercely guard their 
fishing limits, which has twice 
pitted Icelanders against British 


She has put much effort into 
seeking out and encouraging new 
Icelandic playwrights. “The lan- 
we speak is the oldest in 


region, says Finnbogadottir, 
Icelandic; 


who speaks Icelandic, French 
and English. “Icelandic is the 
same as the old Norse spoken 
1,100 years ago. Much is written 
in Icelandic because the word has 
always been so inspiring. People 
didn’t have so many materials to 
make things out of. We didn't y 
have wood. We don’t have trees 
in Iceland. The lava has meant 
there are no good materials with 
which to maki* beautiful churches 
like Notre Dame. Thafs why we 
have quite a lot of writers. It was 
a lot of fun finding writers.” 

She never wanted to be an ac- 
tress. “Somehow I never wanted 
to stand on the stage, which is a 
very funny ihmg, since I am 
standing on a stage now.” 


By John F. Bums;. 

Sew York Tima Service' 

M OSCOW — Like other cobn- 
trie, the Soviet Union has 
its share of.loneFy people hoping to 
find partners m marriage. But 
years after they became' dontman- 
place in the United States and else- 
where, “rendezvous” chibs,kmely- 
bfearts advertisements .and max-' 
riage brokers raise , questions of 
propriety here" that are still being 
wrestled with fay the authorities. .. . 

Recent press; articles have indi- 
cated ■ that chibs that ; introduce 
lonely men . and women to each 
other have jdhg been a quiet fea- • 
ture of Soviet life The articles 
have also spokehof “wheeler-deal- 
ers^ with a keen sense of the mar* 
kef* who have defied laws against 
private enterprise and set np “dat- 
ing services.” Charges are said to , 
have gone as high as 200 rabies, . 
the equivalent of 5275, .for an in- 
troduction, with a surchiu^ebf 500 
rubles, or S685, if an initial en- 
counter led to marriage. . 

Personal Columns 
To there have 'itbw "been, added - 
personal columns in several news- 
papers that accept advertise m e nts 
from people seekingpartners. - - 
... The innovators, of such services 
have had to struggle agaiifrt the of- ; 
ficial prudishness . that is a'. 
hallmar k of Soviet rule. The au- 
thorities have. also been reluctant, 
to ackno wledge that there can be a 
serious problem of fandiness-in a., 
sodetywhere^thereareno.di^or 
economic barriers obstructing per- 
sonal contacts” as an article in the 
weekly Uteratumaya Gazeta put 
it . - . '• ; 

But there is. A. survey, a few ' 
years ago found that there "were- - 
about 170 women of marriageable 
age for every 100 men, a dispro- 
portion that is partly a -legacy of 
the losses sustained fay Soviet 
aimed forces in World War H and-, 
partly a result of a preponderance 
of female births. As a result, a So- 
viet man looking for a bride starts • 
with the odds heavily in his favor. 

But the problem goes beyond 
the demographic imbalance, as the 
evening newspaper in Riga, the 
capital of Latvia, discovered last. , 
year when it started a weekly sup- 
plement for appeals from lonely- 
hearts. The newspaper, Bates; -was 
inundated with entries from both 
sexes, some of them ftom.people 
living in dries as far afield as No- 
vosibirsk, 2,400 miles away. A sur- - 
very by a sociology professor at the 
Latvia state university, Andis La~ 
pinsh, found that those placing the . 


of betweei JOO and 200 replies, 
with one man rejxxting9G3. - 


. For reasons that are rooted in 
the more tolerant cuffores of the 
Baltic republics, Soviet social ex- 
periments often get Thrir start 
there-. So it has beat; with the ad- 
vertisements, which had been run- 
ning foc sevml months in Kga be- 
fore they begim appearing nr news- 
paper ; m other atiels - such as 
DnepropeixOTsk, Jo the ^Crimea, 
-and Alma-At^Capitai oftheCen- 
tral Asian npubilcot Kazakhstan. 
_ Utantunuh^C^zrta, a nation- 
ally dxculfited- 1 newspaper ! : that 
made the fust stab .atthe practice 
with two “flcpdimaraiv. advertise- 
ments in m6,-lias.gpfl^(.riie.Riga 
paper full backing. Aiuest article 
said that the scope; of the venture 
was plain. from _tlkie '..1976. experi- 
ment* which attracted 16*000 re- 
plies in two weeks. Yel/ the papa 
said, a nugbritjr of edhbis.azbi^ 

the. conntty- remained resistant to 

the idea forfett of titporing them- 
selves to charges of : 


' Generally, the advertisements in 
the Rig* paper Mvebeec of a Idhd 
that could be foimd in hnndreds of 
American pubm^aohsT *A. ~jfray- 
eyed Monde wants u> jhakeihe ax 
aiuuti tthc e of an earoesl man who 


doesn’t drink, should be' ah mleT 
lectuai and between 55 and 60 
yeius of hge^! Tyas caw typicaloue. 

: According to VoIdemar Bufritz, 
the editor ctf the suppkanchtln the 
Riga newspaper, a common .prob- 
lem among eariy advertisers was 
an - exaggeration of thdr . attrao- 

as SJ.rI, writing- Jrom the Baltic 
port of Jtalmragrad, decided after 
the.; first respondents to her ad- 
vertisement' retreated m-- 'disap? 
pomtmeat that a candid approach 
would be morerfnutfriL i'- . 

“I- sent you & registered letter tin 
OcL 27 with an urgent request to 
publish my advertisement,’’' she 
told thepaper-m a.fofiowrnp note. 

“I most insistently : aslr- you to - 
change its text I wrote: ‘An attract . . 
tive woman of 34 ooadrinJang, an .. 
engineer, looks for a frknd-and a 
father to a. boy of .11 1 1 would ask- : 
you most sincerely not jo print the 
words •>,. ‘attractive’ and v ; 

Overall 8 ,p«cent bf the women 


10- 


M 




or 


t * 


and 30 parent of the men sur- 
veyed - by. Lapinsh reported that' 
they had sucreeded in “creating a 
family”' through their advertise- 
ments, -as literatmnaya Gazeta 
coyly- phrased it. 

-•> - 



AMERICA CALLING 


MKS69WH. Trovalan’ nwcsagai. 
Writs: Bax 6263, Otyfflpa WA 
98502, USA. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PSYCHOTtmtAPY wWi Aimriam 


cholhorapa* Shirioy R. Schrff. GcM I 
is 331 14 28 eyermgL 


3 pm- 


SOS HELP crna-Sna n 
11 pjn. T«h Fob 723 80 
AMSOCAN MMKSRAHON 4 VISA 

oantads rmnd I w Mr AH. HanidL 

London 01 938 1721. 

PORTUGAL SEE 
HoSkfoys <*id Travel 


SUN N.Y. THK M EwtxMwy. 
: POB 2, 1000 Bnank, B^gjurn. 


Keizer: POB 2, 1000 Bniari^ Bdgjum. 
ALCOHOUCS ANONYMOUS h 
Engfidi ckdy. Pont, 634 59 65 l 

auai rra i Ngiie iQ,p»^rtWyy. 


Maden 4 Johnson, Paris 


PERSONALS 


APOBAMF BARS4MA TBB*T Gum- 
dro*h is three score today. Hnliact 
Congrafcdahonsl Afl our Love, Om<»- 
kan and David. 


REAL ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


BELGIUM 


WAR ST HURT, u- 


perfa property . Cattle, fandnis,,2S 


, Borgdn; US $240^00- Oo- 

ladk W3k*n, Are Afeerf DaaL eth 66, 
1200 


PARIS A SUBURBS 


71 HM5IL In riwM estate, pool, 
tennis, school. 7/8 roam house , 3 
baths, private garden. Price: 
F l.lOOjOOOu Tel: £39 25 79. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


GREAT BRITAIN 


LONDON - For famished fiats & hoas. 

k Hie service bating US CotpOro- 
Ansaenbe £ B nflfan a. Teh 


MOVING 


BAOGACE Sea/ Air 

vab. TRANSCAR, Paris, |11 


JSfSwi 


0304. 


London 435 71 22. Ti 
roraxm tmi LUXURY RATC. Gor- 
don, hoerfed pool, singles or nmejes. 
Long tab from £120 per week. London 
202 3890 or 686 40627 
LONDON. For the best fanedied flats 
aid houses. Cotwit the Spedaftto 
PhM jK^Kay and Lewis. TeL London 


HOLLAND 


i AmsterdceiL 
Fflvarsum & Utredri areas. TeL 
035-12198 Kopineheeg 389, hBvenum 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


HOLLAND 


Renthouse International 
020448751 (4 lines) 

AimiBnhn, Bobstein 43. 


PARK AREA FURNISHED 


AT HOME M nuns 
PARIS PROMO 


BMNBHHl 4 UNRMM 5 HED _ 

AnurrMBns for mr or sale 

25 Am. Had* 

Tsooepb^ 56325 60 


YOUR APARTMENT from sturfos to S 
front one week 

_ 43 rve St 

7S01S Paris, Tel: 577 54 04, 
T» 

CONCORDE 5 RUE CAMBON. 240 
38 B9. ShiJot, roona, canforl, private 
shower, phone. Daiy/monthljr role. 
14TH. - - 


Chur fiina 4 roane. 1J4 baths, 
ues. sun. 11200. Tek (1AA5J41 03 
ISFrmce. 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARTS AREA FURNISHED 


Your Studio or 2 -Room Apert men t 

ATTHE OARIDGE 
74 Champi Bysees 8th 


1 worth or more 
Tab 359 67 97 
Telex 290 548F 


H. 


(N7KNA7TONAL 
551 66 99 

51 la finerdsirts. 75007 PeHe 

1st CLASS 


APARTM 04 T 5 
■4 HOUSES 


STAYING IN PARIS? 


RflMSHD 4 tMWMD 

FKST-OASSAMRTMBTC. 

Wmimum ranhd 2 months. 
A ba1l ah4hoi — h r re le. 
MTSURMS, 1 RueMoBen, 
Paris (B^. TeL 563.1777. 


S#NAT OFFSHORE DRILLING 


MASTER 

ALTERNATE MASTER 

Commuting Schedule 28/28 


“OURGROUPOFOPERATING 
COMPANIES” has immediate 
marine personnel requirements 
to staff our U. S. registered «John 
Shaw, a self-propelled semi- 
submersible. Tne John Shaw 
will be operating in Canadian 
ia will requit 


Initially, the Marine crew will be 
required to report to a Japanese 
Shipyard for sea trials/indoctrin- 
ation and for voyage to initial 
drilling location in Canadian 
waters. 


waters an 


require: 

"Master 

Alternate Master 


WE OFFER: 


Applicants must have full 
Ocean Going Unlimited ton- 
age USA Masters Certificates 
and preferably have experience 
in the oilfield on board .drillships 
or self-propelled semi-sub- 
mersibles. 


TOP Salaries 
Travel Allowances 
Liberal Benefits 


Our phones are covered 24 hours 


per r Jay, 7 days per week. 


These positions will work off- 
setting schedules of 28 days on 
and 28 days off. Individuals can 
either work 28/28 rotating to 
point of origin or work 28/28 
living in overseas division. 


Qualified EXPERIENCED 
candidates meeting above cri- 
teria should call the Personnel 
Department Collect or write us 
about your experience for an 
application. 


An frquat Opportunity Employer M-‘F 


REAL ESTATE 
TO RENT/SHARE 


PARIS AREA FURNISHED 


Embassy Service 

8 Avb. da Mesne, 75008 fin 

Your Real Estate Agent 
IN PARIS 56278 99 


ATSACIE 

S1UMO TO 7 ROOMS 


46 rue de Napt«J 
75008 Para 


359 74 68 


MERCURE WORLDWIDE 


YOUROUP E 

From iturioi to pratfiga apartments 
Short term accaptod 
3 nm St . __ __ 

dufetote.feSee 256 30 57 


Beautiful 
3 roam 

with terrace. F550Q. TeL 280 20 42 


FOCH 


RE ST LOUS. Luxurious stoefio, short 
twin. TeL 325 95 43. 


PARIS AREA UNFURNISHED 


EXECUTIVE omCE/HOKfMJMO 

service, cdl RS Inti Relo catio n Paris & 
suburbs (1] 551 09 45 Mn de la Parte 


REAL ESTATE 
WANTED/EXCHANGE 


HARVARD PROFESSOR 4 WK seM 

furnahed abeAa an i uixii V u w iT in 
fttris. Se pt to June 1983Nc>d4Area 
no pets, iwrvtiokes, i ifu uum Pans 
336 14 79, or leave menage far Pro- 
fastor GJater 325 25 


EMPLOYMENT 


EXECUTIVES AVAILABLE 




AUTO SHIPPING 

TEACHING POSITIONS 
AVAILABLE 


TRANSCAR 20 rue U Sueur, 75116 
Paris. TeL 500 03 04. Nice, 83 95 33. 
Antwerp 33 994SL Camel 394344. 

LANGUAGE SCHOOL seeia experi- 
enced fuB time EngEsh toortierT. British 
v American momer tongue cfcC a 
work permit. Cd So Fa lag, 747 12 
BOPaii. 

TBFL TEACHERS wanted. Natire speak- 
ers only. Part-time. Good salary. CEE 
or vtaa work permit. Sand CV. to Bae 
835. Hereto Trfaune, 92521 Neuifly 
cedex, France. 

NAtNE*flOVBBBS AGB> 33, 
very retiabte, good references free 
mw. fay Coo£«l 7 Kgh St, Aider- 
shot, Hats, UK. TeUB52Tl5369. 

MOUSH NMMB & Mothers' Help* 
free now. Nosh Agency, 37 Grand Pa- 
rade. Brighton, UlLTeb 682 666. 

YOUNG MAN, 32, seeks iab at cook / 
butter, 10 yean experience, good ref- 
erences- Paris 826 16 29. 

AFRICAN LADY seeks house cleaning 
hours from 4 pm Pais 798 80 76. 

AUTOS TAX FREE 

FROM STOCK 

Mercedes 300 SD Turbo tassel. 

Mercedes 500 5a/ 500 SEC 

Mercedes 500 SL / 280 S- 

Laxio tan 1600 WE 1976. 

CodBoc Serifle 1977. 

Chevrofet Convertible 1975. 

Cocfitocs, Ferraro^ Jogua*, Raige. 
fcvwn. taxi Rover^ ftorsefres aw other 
Loading makes avaSaWe. 

Same day regatration pasebta 

ICZKOVTTS 

Oarideteinmei 3fa CH4027 Zurich 

Tek 01/202 76T0L Telex. 53444. 


j#^§§ 

AUTOMOBILES 

PRIVATE SALE. Leaving Europe. 
•79 FERRARI 400. Dari Seta 

duty paid, 26J00 km. t&fiOO. 
•91 MBKZOBSOO SL. Kgfa brown, 
Swta tourist ptotea, 7500 km, S29JXXL 
Nerison p3) 01 35 00 Cap Feme, France 


ROLLS-ROYCE 
BRITISH MOTORS 
WRIGHT BROIHBS 

MOfOE-CAUO 

Tek (931 50 64 84 

Telex: 469475 MC 
sa.vsR spflor- atva spur • 
SHADOW U - CORNKW 
CAMAROUE - PHANTOM VI 

AISO Not 

KMSaVKXUiBMOK 

NURSE - OOVBGB& age 30 • 50, 
far children 9 months 4 3 yean in Dd- 
tov Tern Departure end Sep 1 . Refer- 
ences reajirad Teh. Parai 767 03 09 
ext 30 office hours. 

Carnrertifale1962 Mercedes 220 SE 

XAEECtASSC 

TeL Belgium (32-2) 640 33 47 evenings 



AUTO SHIPPING 

RTOBIBB) NURSE, Botbh ctaen. 
seeks employment as nurse, compan- 
ion at norm? m Geneva, Vaud a 
nearby Hus* from Ncveiibe. Con- 
tort Bax 15599, Her oU Tribune. 92571 
NeuBy cedex, rrence. 

MISS G, BRITISH, 23, trained nanny, 
Ivgest reference*. Free now. Cal Lon- 
don 730 8122, Search Staff Agy, *IC 
Utq 25 KhpU, londan SW3. 

SHM YOUR CAR TO 4 IDOMIUA. 
VIA ANIWBS> AND SAVE free ho- 
tel. Regular sewings, JFK/ McGuire Air- 

RtANKFURT/MAM - W. GERMANY. 

R leerTnamt GmbH, Tel: 061 1-448071. 
Pick-up afl over Europe * ro/ro-sKpt- 


International Business Message Center 

ATTWmON BDSSNESSHEN: PtMA jmmbuMlmm memago in the bamuttlomal 

Herald Tribune, whore more than a thgd of a mtOSon reader* worldwide^ moot of 
whom an tn farinrn and fadutPy, teHZ road b- Ju* telex m» (Farit 613595) brform 

10 emuring Aat me can teles you back, and year menage wtti appear wikia 

4B been. The rate fa US. 68.45 or local egatoahat per fine. Yam. want indtnde 
complete and verifiable bUHag addrem. 


Year man fa SMTORANM 

5wk» nrtiond. independert. 45. fluent 
Engfafa Frenrii, Gvnai an a beeaa 
terorve axpenenen in ides, naheling 
[vd using, finance. ComMtoncy ex- 
pertise in enport / rep ort. Seeks qpedai 
angmenb on consulting bans in 


stc. Oder ■ processing office 1 
available. 

Bex 3986, 04-1003 Lausame. 


GENERAL POSITIONS 

AVAILABLE 


10pm. Subnet CV & sdbrf . 

’ hferaid Triune, 


merits to Bar 837 

92521 NeuSjr cedes, France. 


GENERAL POSITIONS 
WANTED 


SOCIAL ANTtfitOPOtOGST, PfcJD. 

tote da Haria Etudes, Pori*. Spe- 


pc£ad ui rnfar-athnic rriatiare, gr- 



MA. seeks crertive edting re writing, 
' e 836, Her aid Tit 


translation work Bon 

bune; 92521 Nwfly cedex. France. 


SECRETARIAL 
POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


HELP INTERNATIONAL 


Al year long we assist aur ckertx m the 
selecnon of iKsir persomL 
_ W e are loolinin far 

verreooD 


WORD I 

“gATO** 

TufXBTS stc— 

Write or ohone: 

260 6590 

12 roe O rtnnii. 75002 Fail. 


Don’t wire 
MTBMATIONAL 
SECRETARIAL POSnUNS 


TUESDAYS 

hithoMT 


SECRETARIES AVAILABLE 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


WESCOTT 


OFFERS A FULL RANGE OF 

COMMODITY 
Investment Programs 

With Varying Degrees Of 

PROFIT 


RISK 

SOME EVB1 EARN 

FDOEDWnBHST 

BUTAilOfTBt 


An bufividkitoi Account 

-Nafoafiog- 


Segregated Banking 
- Security - 


Immedtate Repayment 


. No MWnum faveMeS Period - 

{Exception basrest Booing Aocts) 


Immedwte Gonfinna H on 

-Of Afl Trade* - 


WESCOTT 
28 rue du Marche 
CK-1204 Geneva 


BUSINE SS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Put your money to work 


DUWgHARGfTT 

Ex pert * fa fal enuWnal 


COMMODITIES. 


4GOU3 


■ P rove n trade record •at over 25% 

average net profit per annum. 

(3enb accounts anted, 

■ Afl areeadepaeiied with (iKea 
jrterna ti on rt inve siH Mir ba fa . 

■ Over 20 year* experience. 

■ Monthly parformonc e stotenw nt s. 


ACT NOW 

Write far free brochure to: 


Dvnn & Horgrt Research SA. 
Dept A237 

Avenue Ltojd George 4s 5 
1050Brjm o kB&, 
Tefctf2[63>32TO 
roba«978DUNt« 


Restricted in Selguni. 


COMPUTE PORTRAITS 


IN RRi OOtOR OR 8 4 W 

A portrch mode (rata o Eve or 

maker 


photo & kataifly printed on T^i 

any textile tan. A real money m 

that con bring you $400 to $800 ow 
day & mad ot it pnifit. AU. C^t 

8UB9B& Portable hr dicppirtg aen- 


Tchne 427451 GBO 


Wrl 

San. 

$®, 




JPtrom $ 12^900 to 
Bhe lfat or New York. 
COMFUIStSYSIBiUH 


Loofang far Impart ard 
VEMORGOOI 


VMS 


v&wn. Mr Seam. N$TQ eny 
braid. Ta supply reoulorty faroa ouortk- 




u e c ado u to Eureoecn price 

level Payment by fitter of eraefir thru 
lit do* European Bank in Pans. 


.necae write urgently to: 

COfltfANYTh rue GdOee. 


STAR OR. rua CBM 

75016 Paris, Fiance. Telex 620615F 


fOR SUGAR AIO RKE packers, new 
hotly fop ad accurrte weiahinB mo- 
ilates. Bp a d t Bectroni n Gd, POB 
36M1. Tet Am. brart. TeL 37&09OT. 
Ttx. 3^2609. Bpodc IL 
HONG riONS CORPORATIONS far 


DPTS13 POSIffAO l 174082, 
■HRMaMMKGOMANr. 


MOOHMMUUtr/ W. 


TehjWygm, 


13713. 

Office haw* 10 ajn.-6 pun. 


C.C.M 


The Company People* 

Forma tiot B jn L O JA Ube l* Tsris 

and secretaw service*. Trust* farmed 
_ and adrwatored. Contort re at 

TWAJwirrwtfwr. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


AMBUCAN TAXPAYERS 


You can take fafl 
new IRS ntas an 


_ of the 

a year V 

vnwe now ter a free copy at Trie 
Oversea* Taxeava*.’ PXA Beat 
20344, H e n neee y Road Pert Office, 
Hong Kong. 


DONT VISIT PARIS ALONE. Take a 
fagh s Sand or d private aede with oar. 
CS AFOS: 541 01 89 /§39i S5 73. 


MHNEIB LADY/ PufaEe Mriom. 
Yoor a ss ist a nt in Paris. Tot 500 31 08. 


OFFICE SERVICES 


ANEW 

BUSINESS CBflBt 
IN PAMS 

NEAR CHAMPS ELYSEES 

l£5A7B21tr 
Prestigious and amvetnnt 
YOUt ADDRESS 
YOUROmCS 
YOUR SECRCTABAT 
YOUR MEOING ROOM 
lty organized far foreign 
for a (toy a more}. 


LE SATH1IIE, 8 na Caortvc 
toris.TeM331J7»T5S9. 


/SM6Pbra.TeCffi1l7 

ESATH.62D183F 


Telex: IE! 


BU5INESS IN ZURICH 


Ow urvipes cover a wide ran of 
Ijy nenfcpn entoM. confaraza’fee*. 


^WophoneA relax urriw, r^sre- 
sontefton. Contort far prospeehai 

B A R Business Services 


Your 

P BPj O N A MT H) PARS OFFICE 

hdnSnT 0 *""* 

Mln.1 


TeL 723 SO 46 Tbt630602F 


urenoN business 




TRANSCO 


TAX HIS CARS 


Wle beep a coretort stock at more that' 
one hunefred brand now cent 
03n *x X ai vety priced 


5zndfor frW cohdoguo 4 itodt fat. 
TroroooSA, 95 Noon 


rderioan. 


NEW CARS ON STOCK . 
Official Deoiar 

■ Fnrigfa text custocas doaMTHnii ■ 

.- wdbe wronged. ' ■ 

92nie tf An^w^MOOCannss, France. 
T etM}39213a 
Teioxi 470/64 f MESSAG. . 


LEGAL SERVICES 


US TAX. VBA 4 MUMGRATION 

. 91 Fba a Honore, 

642066 F. - 


Corauhanri USA, 91 Fba $L 
Paris Be. Td: 26690 75- flx: 6 


SERVICES 


YOUNG LADY, Brauirt. ch aOfmWm. 

»al traveled London 747 3304, . 


PARIS I4M0UAL personal aeirtart to 
business executives. Trt: 500 58 17. ■ 


YOUNG PR LADY, exatiUrt appear- 7 
once. Td: Paris 548 69 47. 


m YOUNG LADY, tribguoL 
“ »5270T 93. 


appeawn. fiari*S27 ( 

ARB YOUNG LADY . 

aoaiparioivTeL (1)757 1 

ARB -YOUNG LADY PJLCaiq 
intt D eattien t appeorance. 553 62 1 


PARS YOUNG 1ADY gta 4 travel 


HOLIDAYS A TRAVEL 


PORTUGAL 


7 DAYS NCWSJVE TOURS 

FROM LONDON TO: 


HAlfBQNQ3t 

LISBON Cl 79.00 

BTORR /CASC AB - XWUOQ 

COSTA VBUE (OPORIOJ..C172JJO 

AIGARVt £176.00 

£197X0 


CMQUE Sn/IENMS ALTOC Safari. 


Jan Jbta Jw, USA. Ski HaA of (fame, 
n fabafoue dnng. s^rerb itw 


for 17 dam ._ .. 

door Maes, deg m te qiroJo parties 
-vritft qong ere d' aj e eiu ri c ws et Svta, 
. Aitstriai AfasJFeb. 24 - Mar: IZiint- 
,ed‘ ia A-Wta or ai Scfly Carr, 
703S Mari SlJJnaM. CT 06405. 
TeL (203) 481 J31& Gator brochure. 


LOW COST FLIGHTS 


lew YORK one way $220 coasfraned . — 
oa Tel- 01 437 5492 .-r 


• Seats from londoni 
UK. 


TO USA or WOHIMira contact 

t agent: Pam 225 92 90. 


year US travel agent: Para J 


HOTELS 

RESTAURANTS 

NIGHTCLUBS 


PBUJPCWBS 


MANKA MEX10WN HOIK. 600 v 
rooms. iotiia heart of Manias tourist - 
bet Antidst entertamaient & bustass 
centers. 10 radauneits and ban, swim- 

SU*/doiit LaX^S. Reeerva- •— >. 
boas gu aan l eed. Address Pedro G3 
St, Errata, Manfia. Tek ST391J. PO ’ 

Bm«52M«taCfafale:A4MovvnMa- 
riflaTefax 27797 MNLMID PH. . 


■55-fr . 


SWITZERLAND 


■5 


UICSME.- faltAND HOIK HMOFE. 


e . 


ILSJL 


c , 


WDOAHOK 30fEart 42nd St. New 
•.York Gfy._ In fbthtonMm, Eon Sde 
Mcnhrttaj, H btodc from UK Single 


front ISj^dnMn from S66. Ttiet 


422951. Tel 80O522755B 




FOR SKLEr*. WANTED 




^/_JaAXTf,ym^[^hitope 


Jfxsr Frano^.T«li Paris i 




V EDUCATION 


For Your french Friends 

Urea A m erioas at the Americas Center. 
• ItiI Irtaneve Sesoore 
14 * 24. •— 


a... 




Sept 27-Dec IB. 
ftaparotiore far TOST. 
- KIDS. 

. 1 8 to 10 

Te 




flease^datach- 

Loaden T«fe 493 3R73. Ibc 36S4S3 


FROM FRANKFURT TOs 


.... JMU27I 
DM99 4 


LBBON 

ALGARVE... 

TWO WEEKS* 

BTO«yOjKAIS -DM2061 

COSTA VUUC 


I SSS2: 


..... DM18B7 
.-..jwtim 


PW o io co nl mJ- ‘ 


ForatW 


detafad 
your : 


TRAVH.AGENT 


THE MAGPRROTJT 
STELLA; ^ . r 
SOLARTS 
. COVE BbATOFTHE v 
' medtib^anean 
7 AND 1 4 DAY CRUISES 

1 To Bk Greek UarsdC Jafay. . .. 
-Sbifing ew^SSasday from ffitaeu* ' 

.1 r. . • . ’ 

.■ And -• 

THE YACHT-LBffi ' 

. STELLA 
■ OCEAN IS 
3 AND il DAY CRUISES 


To thaGresh Uan£band 


•very Monday tad 


Triday-tromTcroous. 


P- Kar. Servias Si J 'Athens. . 
Tefafe 213621, iftonre322U81 
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FORMORE 
CLASSIFIEDS 


t#a[ 


1 


i. 


Fpradtfrt tob ig 


orettKt tb* TR1BV • 

gMbbIm ynutwriiy. 


moamce 


■ Pasta Max Ferrero 

-JAlTXTMM. 


eutonr 


■ l l fflwen Atfaro Grim 
. rel.--2636 1£ 

' AfhewuJ.C R taness a n 
1 Ttle3Al.B3.97/360 W 21. 
fl re s i i b u Arthur Maimer 
" TeklMSlBPP. 
frtadet iiXng or S.Konrod 
TeC-72 6755. 

1 nusureie: Guy van tbuyrte 
- TeU: 29-58 94. 

UsbaecKfo Airibor • 

TeL- 67 27 93 4 66 25 44. 

. U rt d ota Midstat MHchefr 
TeUOl 8364802. 

Metal dt A. UmtouffSamtane 

Tet: 45528 9T 1455 33 06. 

Re re er Artonfa S u i u brotw 
Teld679 34 37. 
VfarmnMcKkn White 
Tet^ 52 43 97. 


OTHBtS 


;COtoney 
TeU5-^090ft. 

-New Tprlrt 5andy O'Hara 
-1 Tekc7523890. 
TeUMvi Dan B 1 U 1 
;..Tet» 229473., 








• Nt 1 

■L U H 















































































